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Some British 
Babies reared on Mellin’s Food 


If seeing is believing, this random selection from the 
thousands of photos we hold of British Babies reared on 
Mellin's Food should convince every living mother. 






One of these was ‘A poor little baby the mother of another says: *‘ At 12 months my 
vas a skeleton, Mellin’s Food brought him back to life and health"'; the parents of 
another wrote ‘“*We were afraid he would never be reared and in each and 

every case Me Nit i's Food brought strength and happiness and health. Mellin’s Food, 

I 1 with fresh cow milk, provides the exact equivalent to healthy mother's milk, 


arch-free. Prepared instantly, no coo eo Suited to the needs of even a new-born child, 


ELLINS FOO 


nple of Mellin's Food, and an 8(0-page handbook on the ‘CARE OF INFANTS, "sent 
in to any address. Please mention this paper, and address Sample Departme: 


MELLIN’'S FOOD, LTD., PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


S 




















'Why should you 


| wear Winsco ? 


|Because it wears well. 

| Limproves with washing. 
| Does not shrink. 

rr most comfortable. 


Winsco 


Regd. 


The Ideal Fabric | 


for 


Cosy Night Wear \ \ 
for 
ladies and Children. 





\ 
ZEP TO Makes Pearly Teeth 


We both have a stick of Zepto, and 
after we have cleaned our teeth in 
| the ordinary way Zepto just removes 
the Tartar from the little chinks 
where the toothbrush fails. 

















Winsco should not be confused This is the way to keep your teeth 
we eet ~— als, passing { perfect in appearance and sound. If 
wer the me of ord a “ 
With ose dacs ae ae vou are careful to remove a// the 
void wo a 
| RP Winsco Night Dres Tartar (a toothbrush alone cannot 
ceive hundreds of repe: co. $, ° 
ty season from Bese trimmed fine silk em do it), dec: iy is preven ted, and your 
broidery and real lace, | teeth will always remain pearly white. 
| 
abd writ we Ad Da ZEPTO, the ANTISEPTIC TARTAR REMOVER 
rookiet ane Other styles from 
© patterns from 104d 9/11 to 45/- Lasts many months — costs but 9d. 
Vi | Use it always for dental plates. 
cae eO MATERIALS, EMBROIDERIES AND | Of all Chemists and Stores, or post free from 
‘KMENTS, ONLY OBTAINABLE FROM i hos. CHRISTY & CO., 6 Old Swan Lane, London, E.C. 











WM. SMALL & SON, EDINBURGH. 
“eee 
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EPISODES IN THE 
PROGRESSION 
OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE DAIMLER 

ROBERT CRAIG 





























» tet 

f pies an enormous building in Store Street, 
The 6 k.p, Daimle ol bw tien Bdward hen Poines Tottenham Court Road, where no less than 
» ha gg Bey «ll the Dutmier car cP ypnedngges bes 250 cars can conveniently be accommodated 
period f ‘ ae —. ee ae Se il ~— The Daimler ¢ ompany have been heard t 
sh ative katark> mesntion sill tliaccates Mami f express the hope that, for a while, at least, this 
- baw: Maye ee ; e ; hg catags vise Ap ? huge fleet will be sufficient to meet the exist- 
prst cause of the rapid advanc ment made by the industry ing demand. Yet, truly, there is no saying 
ee Set ee re ee ee whether or not this hope will be realised, for 
so & when once a proved need has been met in th 


thoroughly efficient and business-like manner 
Te Daimler Hire Department has had a evidenced by the Daimler Company in this 


record year Adding up the mileage especial department the demand cannot 
. < ° d 4 bet 
scored by its magnificent fleet of limousines, other than increase. 
landaulettes, open touring cars, saloon cars, Every condition that can satisfactorily 


and ambulance cars, one arrives at the striking SeTved by a hired car has been provided for 
total of one and a half millions of miles,and by the Daimler Hire Department, and it 
wonders for a moment what is the root cause 

of the immense success achieved by this special 
department. 

It was only seven years ago that the demand 
for absolutely first-class hired cars, available 
for either long or short periods, began to 
make itself felt in the Daimler garages. Ameri- 
can visitors wanted such cars badly, and many 
of Daimler’s own customers expressed the wish 
that the Company would arrange some system 
by which a second car could be hired for short 
periods. 

Thus the need proclaimed itself, and, without 1 
loss of time, a fleet of ten smart cars was 
appointed as an initial start for the Hire lis 
Department. 





The success was scored immediately. Addi- 
tion followed addition, and once and again the — interesting to note that the fleets of cars hired 
Hire Department was removed to more com- each year by the War Office for the er >" 
modious quarters. The Royal Family, the acquit themselves so exceptionally well ¢ 
nobility, the Government, the War Office, the Daimler reputation is ever in the pcb 
began to send in regular orders for single cars in the highest official circles. 
or for whole fleets of cars to be supplied for use The moral is obvious: If you want to hire 4 
at Royal functions, races, fétes and manceuvres, car that will do you as much credit as if it 
and within a year or two of the starting of were your own posse ssion, send oF ‘phone 








: Hire | 

the Hire Department its business was more than 4160 Kegent, for the tariff of the Daimler : 
, ourt | 
quadrupled Department, Store Street, Tottenham © 
To-day the Daimler Hire Department occu Road, London, W. i 
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Save your happiest 
| | memories with your 


Kodak 


. Forgetfulness is the void into which men and women throw their happy 
street memories — memories of holidays spent in the country and by the sea 
less tha memories of sunshine, memories of gladness and of sheer delight! 


heard ¢ Why do you treat your happy memories as things of such small value ? 
st 1 Aren't they worth saving from the limbo of forgotten things ? Don't you 
he exist think that the memory of a jolly holiday is a cherished possession ? 


Rescue your happy memories with a Kodak! Bridge the Gulf of 
Forgetfulness with a strip of Kodak Film! Don't let this year's 
holiday slip away as a thing of little or no account, and be lost 
| to you for ever. A holiday without a Kodak is a holiday wasted. 


cannes | Don’t waste your holidays 
this year: take a Kodak! 


| Rumember, you can learn to use a Kodak in half-an-hour. No 


















dark-room needed from first to last. Daylight all the way. There 
are Kodaks at all prices from 30/- up to £14:12:6. Here are two : 
Vest Pocket Kodak—takes pictures No. la Folding Pocket Kodak— 

| 2+ by lk inches—fits the waistcoat takes pictures 44 by 24 inches 
pocket — meniscus lens — complete focussing model with double rapid 

| with leather case - ° 30 rectilinear lens - - - 63/- 
And then, for the children, there are Brownies, from 5/- up to 50/-, 








iny Kodak dealer will give you full particulars, 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 











redit as ¥ 














d or ‘ph ; 
Daimler Hire - 7 a - 
n Cour i yw \e ae i; WN cS : 
enham —— ~*~ < Z ae Xt) 
= A holiday without a Kodak is a holiday wasted. 
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THE WITCHERY OF WOMAN'S HAIR 





How to make it Lustrously Radiant and Beautiful Without Dangerous Shampoos, 





Creat Free Cift of a Bottle of the World-Famous “‘ Harlene ” Hair Tonic, a Packet of 
“*Cremex” Shampoo Powder, and a Copy of a Valuable Book Showing Just 
What to Do to Cive Your Hair New Life and Beauty. 


uges Authors and Poets have 


ROM the earliest 
sung the witchery of a woman's hair. It is her 
imperial crown of beauty—her richest heritage 


A woman may possess the most exquisite creations 
of a Worth, a Paquin; she may have every female 
charm, but unless she possesses a luxuriant and 
radiant head of hair the picture is incomplete 

Fortunately the famous Royal hair specialist, M1 
Edwards, has spared absolutely no effort or expense 
to show every woman in this country how she 
may, by devoting only two minutes daily to the care 
of her hair, quickly give it 
the strength beauty, and 
vigour of health 

In thousands of British 
homes’ to - day ‘ Harlene 
Hair -Drill”’ has become 
quite as common a teature 
of the morning toilet as 
the use of soap and water, 
or brush and comb 

What is the result 

From every part of the 
Kingdom letters have been 
reaching Mr. Edwards, 
thanking him for enabling 
the writers to easily and 
safely acquire and _ retain 


sound and pretty hair, 


DEADLY SHAMPOUS. 





Many of the letters thus 
received tell the terrible 
dangers incurred by some 
who risked dangerous sham- 
poos and the questionable 
methods of self-styled ** pro- 
fessors of hair- ure 
‘*T almost lost my life on oné 
ision,’’ writes a well-known 
Society woman, ‘ é having ‘ e : anebifu 
my haty imp {, and | 1s = eke sige ‘Ha 
uimost afratd ft f pf any 
method of ha ’ un. Lwa tite } 
fume and 1 1 running forward and ofening a 
nd tha iped from perhaps actua tth 
‘For a ng t _ a a wl hof f ever 
a m 1 r ist a friend mine, who had 
self tried * Ha y-Drill th sa tory vesults 
persuaded me t method a tria 
May I say tha um del ted h thes ts M; 
atrvina fe ee f fovtn in glorious profusion, and th 
Dy ement i iy was So gredt that ali my 
n adm 1 i» lam suve I must have sev 
you dozens of a 1D) your vee Outnt, for 1 thought 
miy mmon farrn f 1 to teli them the f ty 
Cinderelia-like tran } ition after many yea f wful 
lect of my hair 
Now, this saf nple, and marvellously efficacious 
home hair-treatr t can be tried personally by any 
reader f THe © accepting Mr, Edwards 


present offer of the free ‘‘ Harlene Hair-Drill” Outi 

This offer includes : 

1,—A trial bottle of ‘‘ Harlene,” the wonderful tonic for 

the hair, which actually makes new hair grow in 

rich, luxuriant, glossy abundance. 

A packet of “ Cremex” Shampoo Powder, which dis- 

solves scurf and prepares the head for “Hair-Drill’ 

This shampoo contains no injurious ingredients, ani 

will be found to keep the scalp delightfully fresh 

and clean, and to increase the nutritive and toni 
qualities of ‘ Harlene.” 

3—A specially written and illustrated booklet o 
directions for practising 
the splendid hair-healt) 
exercise, “ Hair-Drill.” 

When you receive your Free 
Trial Outfit Package, firs 
wash and shampoo the scalp 
thoroughly with the “Cremex 
Powder. Then every mornin 

‘apply the ‘* Harlene” to th 

scalp and hair exactly as ¢ 
scribed in the ‘* Drill" Manua 
ollow out the move 
carefully for a period of tw 
minutes daily, and ina fe 
days there will be quite 2 
noticeable improvement 1n tht 
appearance of you 


to 











general 
hair. 

Just send off the Coupon to- 
day for the Free Trial. 1% 
Outfit costs nothing, but y 
are asked to enclose 34. stamps 
to pay postage. 





With every Free Outpt sent 
will be enclosed full detaus of" 
great £10,000 Profit - shan® 


Distribution of fully-fited T 
Dressing Cases 


Further supplies of ' ‘Hat 


' et ut fiomt lene'’ may be hadinIs., 2s.6d 
= er ; uit and 4s. O 1. bottles, and 
ie “Come x" in 1s. b ae 
seven powders (single 2d. each), from Chemists a 
tores everywhere, or direct on remittance post 3 
from Epwa * HARLENE Co., 20-26 Lamb's & 
duit Street, London, W.C. Foreign postage &" 
Cheques and P.O,'s should be crossed. 


Save the Coupons from every package ¢ ae 
“ Harlene ” Co.'s Toilet Preparations, They willd 
secure your Toilet Dressing Case. 





—“HARLENE HAIR-DRILL” FREE 
Pro EDWARDS’ pee yr NI COMPANY, x, W.C 
. r STREt 
7 f ‘Har! irlene Halt Drill” — ree 
I ) 78 
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INDIGESTION 


BE RELIEVED? YES!! CAN IT BE ALSO CURED? YES! 


If that is true, Why do so many still suffer ? 
Because they do not understand Indigestion. 


Mr. S, J. VINCENT, of 17 St. Stephen's Road, Bayswater, W., writes : 

I thank you for sending me Cicfa some time ago for my daughter. She was suffering from acute 
Stomach and Bowel Indigestion with Distressing vomiting. It is positive truth that before she had 
taken a dozen tablets the vomiting had ceased, and to this day it has never returned. Cicfa is a most 
marvellous remedy, and is now always installed in my house. 





Miss Vincent had suffered severely from Indigestion, When Miss Vincent took Cicfa with her meals the 
Her father had long tried to find something which would Digestive Ferments in the Cicfa started digesting the food 
cure her \ll the usual remedies failed, because | immediately, which had no time to begin fermenting and 
Indigestion was not understood by those who first in become so foul as to irritate the lining of the Stomach. 
vented or devised those remedies for Indigestion Instead, the food was digested, and digested food is 

By reading a Cicfa advertisement Mr. Vincent learned soothing, even to an irritated Stomach lining. 
enough it Indigestion to realise that it affects the By soothing the Stomach walls, the congestion rapidly 
Bow s well as th Stomach, and that Purgatives, grew less ; the dis gested nourishment from the food was 
Pepsine, Soda, Predigested Foods, Mineral Oils, etc., absorbed into the blood ; the Digestive Glands were 
could not possibly cure the condition of Stomach which strengthened, and soon produced more and more 
caused vomiting, and that Cicfa should cure because Digestive Ferments naturally, the vomiting has never 
digestion in the Stomach is affected by digestion in the returned, her digestion is now perfect, and she enjoys 


Bowel, and dis 


sestion in the Bowel by digestion in the | splendid health, 
GASES in STOMACH, or eructations. 
Sharp NEURALGIC HEADACHES. 
ACID in Stomach with Heartburn. 
TONGUE coated white all over. 
\ COMPLEXION blotchy, with Redness of 
NOSE, SPOTS AND PIMPLES. 
EATING not desired, Vomiting occasionally. 
PAINS darting through Chest and Burning 
SPOT between Shoulder Blades. 


GASES in BOWEL, or FLATULENCE. 
| Dull, Heavy HEADACHE 


NOTE THE SYMPTOMS OF 
STOMACH 


INDIGESTION 
AND THE SYMPTOMS OF 








Inorces 10m ACID in the Blood, causing (a) Teeth on 
BOWEL : ; y edge, (b) Gout, (c) Rheumatism. 
fren TONGUE coated yellow at back. 
ooo YOU nave COMPLEXION muddy or pasty. 


/BOWEL' eo" EATING disliked or loathed. Biliousness 


INDIGESTION neon or bad taste in the mouth. 





Vi | PAINS in Bowels, Griping & Constipation 

fa\ a ‘1h with all its misery. 

ae ‘ nd Cicta by Digestive Ferm nts cures Holidays are a joy when Cicfa is taken, 

Digestive tment ‘ Indigestion, and restores the | BECAUSE travelling, visiting, or eating 
Miss Vincent suffered with ve miting after eating. This an. from home oaneee Constipation, 

Gueiend the lining of the Stomach had been | Lhatis not the Liver, it is Bowel Indiges- 

I ngested’ and tender by the acids, gases, etc., from tion. Cicfa is the only cure. Take 
¢-continued Indigestion _When Miss Vincent ate Cicfa from the first meal and enjoy your 
f idl acide’ eluted _ presage to eth ‘i. | food and make your trip or holiday a joy. 

li the tencler lining of the Stomach. so the Cicfa is sold everywhere, price 1/1} 


s . £ 1 of the irritating material by and 2/9. 
poe Ai ardhasgerpeyenecrit aes aes on a If you suffer from Indigestion, get Cicfa 
NOW or TEST IT 


_ Only t wl ve thus suffered can understand the , ABSOLUTELY FREE 
cry ! f vomiting 
: 1 t } nd Address with this Cou, 








explanations given in the Cicfa Send your N n, OY mention 














Jcey fora ’ 9 e 

ee eae nt . my t rs { then purchased this magazine, an | stage, anc 
less ¢ : 7 um daughter bad taken receive a liberal sample of this w Only one 
later 4 ” the vomiting had ceased Phat sample to each family. No person given a second sample. 
we y sound wonderful, but when you understand 

W natur are th as ns om Sneeanen er aka —— —_ 
Plie ( . , vie ae ae Om - “ NDI ON ci 
d Sp a w promptly they commen to Timm fete fie a + 
Div : . 1 ow quickly they cause the little FIOn TION tn nce LT ai 
ts € Gia to produce additional Digestive Fer — 
aa ‘, you re e that it is quite natural, and that it CAPSULOIDS (1909), Ltd,, 

a irprise, 79 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, London. 
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Those ominous fallen hairs 
What they portend 


A famous physician on the cause and cure of 
premature loss of hair in men and women 


“Yes,” said a famous physician, “ you would 
be astonished if you knew how many men, as 
well as women, come to me for advice about 
their hair. 

‘“‘And the strange thing is that it should 
ever be necessary for them to come and ask 
me what is wrong, when the cause of the 
trouble is staring them in the face, on their 
own dressing-table. 

“ Look at this hair-brush one of my patients 
brought here the other day. Observe these 
loose hairs entangled in it. Notice the dust 
and dirt caught among the bristles. This is 
where the trouble begins, for it is there that 
the germs which are the real cause of pre- 
mature loss of hair congregate and multiply. 

“Every time a brush like that is used the 
scalp becomes re-infected with the hair- 
destroying germs.” 

The best thing to do in such cases is, first 
of all, to burn that old hair-brush, and then 
try a course of Mr. G. R. Sims’ Tatcho, brushed 
in with the special Tatcho Hair-Health Brush. 

Tatcho contains a powerful bactericide which 
destroys all hair-germs. It thus removes the 
cause of the trouble, and gives the hair a 
chance to grow naturally. 

In addition, Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ scientific 
formula for Tatcho contains just those con 
stituents which feed and nourish the hair, and 
enable it to regain its natural gloss and 
elasticity. It never fails to save the hair if 
it is used in time. 


Special Offer 


Arrangement have been made whereby 


leading Stores and Chemists, including all 
Branches of Messrs. Boots, Parke’s Drug 
Stores, Harrod’s, Lewis & Burrows, The 
Army and Navy Stores, the Civil Service 
Supply, Selfridge’s, Taylor’s Drug  Stor« 

Timothy White Company, and others, are 


empowered to supply a full-size 4/6 bottle 
for 1/10 in order to gratify Mr. Sims’ wish 
that the benefits accruing from Tatcho 
should be available to all—thriftv and rich 
alike. If preferred, the 4/6 bottle will be 


Mr. GEO. 


st\4... Phas ty Lai 





R. SIMS, Say i €E i 


s 
Lt ad 
> 


sent Carriage 
Paid to your 
own home on 
application to 
the Chief Chem- 
ist, Fatcho 
Laboratories, 5 
Great Muecn 
Street, King 

way, London, 


o£ 


Every bottle of 
Geo, R. Sin Der 


I 
The » as foll 





“wee 












FRE CHEQUE 
BOOKS 
Tatcho Free Cheque Books 
enable you to effect a 
toilet table saving of 8/4, 
and bring you a splendid 
half-crown Tatcho Hair- 
Health Brush Free. 


A Cheque Book is 
waiting for you. Send 
a post card to the Chief 
Chemist, Tatcho Labora- 
tories, 5 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.c. 








Tatcho sent out bears Mr. 


onal guarantee of genuime- 


‘IT guarantee that this preparation ts made 


accordin to the 


me.” 


formule recommended by 


- 











on — 








Books 
ct a 
8/4, 
endid 
Hair 


k is 
Send 
Chief 
\bora- 
Queen 
ndon, 
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- Palpitation 


Causes 

















Collapse 


Wished Herself Dead: Cured by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 


“TI can’t praise Dr. Cassell’s Tablets enough for all the 
good they have done me,” says Mrs. C. Harris, of Charnham 
Street, Hungerford, Berks. * When I first got them,” she 

ntinues, ‘I really thought I was going to die, and now to 
plendid progress I have made! It is almost a miracle. 
is I had suffered with my heart and windy spasms, 
ind this brought me so low that I had hardly any strength 
left. I was much troubled with indigestion, too, and simply 
wful headaches. My head used to ache till I really wished 
myself dead. But it was the heart palpitation that was my 
great affliction. It just fluttered like a bird, and if I exerted 
nyself at all I went cold from head to foot, and so faint that 
l almost collapsed. I could not do any housework at all; if 
I tried to I fainted right away. I used to be in bed for 
days ata time. Pounds and pounds I have spent on medical 

















treatment, but it was little use. I was told I could only RES Ve 4 

be patched up, that there was no real cure. Once I tried a e : 
convalescent home, but I came back from it rather worse )_ Mrs. Harris, Berks. : 
than when I went in. eter, 
Dis It is only about a year ago since I first got Dr. Cassell’s 

lablets. Their quick relief was wonderful. First they gave 


sound refreshing sleep, and then I gained strength rapidly. The windy spasms and headaches 
eased to trouble me, and my heart grew stronger. Now I am in wonderful health, I may say I 
uso took Dr. Cassell’s Instant Relief, another truly wonderful medicine,” 


Dr. Cassell 
=" Tablets 


nad your name a —_ : 
and address and Dr. Cassell’s Tablets are a genuine and tested remedy for all forms of nerve 
Sica or bodily weakness in old or young. They are composed of harmless 
penny stamps ingredients which have an invigorating effect on all the nerve centres. They 
lor postage, etc , are the surest remedy for 
9 Dr. Cassell's Nervous Breakdown Neurasthenia Kidney Disease Wasting Diseases 
\o., Ltd. (Box Nerve Paralysis Nervous Debility Indigestion Palpitation 
A68), Chester Spinal Paralysis Sleeplessness Stomach Disorders Vital Exhaustion 
Rd., Manche ter, Infantile Paralysis Anzmia Malnutrition Old Age Weakness 
and you will re and are specially valuable for nursing mothers and the critical periods of life. 


All chemists the world over sell Dr. Cassell'’s Tablets at 1ro}d., 1s. 13d., and 
2s. od.—the 2s. od. size being the most economical. Medical advice free 
on request from Dr. Cassell’s Co., Ltd., Chester Road, Manchester. 
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SPORTS COATS 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS —CHOICE COLOURS 
DIRECT FROM MAKER TO PURCHASER 











and two 
able coat 


THE * SOOT eae — ” (as sketch) 
M “ya d coat. With half belt 
pocket ength, 29 inche A comely 


with s rt cap to match, 
COAT and CAP, 17/6 


smooth rib 


and service 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 





Light weight on shed wool coat, beautiful soft texture. With 
low roll collar, half belt po two pockets. Length, 29 inches. 
Smart cap to reve 
COAT and CAP, ye 
u“ S N Fawn, Cinnamon, Cerise, Green, Purple, Grey, Ivory, Black, 
ind ot 
W Ne f KILSPINDIE SPORTS COATS anid SHADE 
WEB OF COLOURS. 
All ¢ t CARRIAGE PAID in UNITED KINGDOM. 
WE GUARANTEE to refund money without question if goods are unsuitable 


or unsatistactory 


THE KILSPINDIE HOSIERY CO. 
(Dept. M6), HADDINGTON, SCOTLAND. 






































—_____ 
O) ’ 
SEEGER'S SEEGER'OL 
FOR GREY HAIR. 
SEEGER’S tints grey or 
Trial Bottle. taded hi hair an y guatural 
DAKK 1 BiOw N, LIGHT y OZERINE. It ha cured permanently th 
BROWN SLACK, ri of E ay, Oe a ing t when everything els 
AUBURN’ or GOLDEN | “d faile I se every ca ‘| t ease entirely from t 
SEEGER’S has a certified og ie i : a ; ¢ id, by 
cliente f over FOUR dos tis re d by one suffere another, 
HUN DREL AND SIXTY. 
SIGH SAND 
EASHE TASCA] | SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
cor ins no iv u — 
silver or sulphu A Many thousands of testim een received, and more 
medical certilicate accom ming to hand every day 
anic h ttle 
bite sbtevhite ne erense 30 VEARS' EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS 
orseatp “ee rh bottled hair From Russell Square, ieniee. 1913. 
: Trial x a. May 29t 
+ Ctr 82 Fiat "1 th Ba ** Ozerine is making a new woman of my wife. Her 
Sistas Wairdrereers life, since taking it, is such as she has not known for 
oe ES many vears—regarding freedom from fits. Trepanning 
Finsbury, london.” | tng did no good whatever, but inflicted a lot of unnecessary 
suffering ccainatia 











ND TWO PENNY 
C2STAMPS TO 

NEWBALL AND MASON, 
NOTTINGHAM, AND 


THEY WILL SEND YOU 
EX- 
TO 


ENOUGH MASON’S 
TRACT OF HERBS 
MAKE A GALLON 
OF REFRESHING 
HERB BEER. 


GOOD ! 


it's 


MASON'S 






Vill 


From Rhymney, Host a 


‘1 am very proud to inform you that my son has nst 
had one ettack since he took the first dose of Ozerine 
} years ago. He is now in splendid health, and follows 
his employment daily."’ 
These are ly tw f letters which have bees 
ived i test ry efficac y fOZERINE 


18 months to So years. 


» from many thousands 





invite > You 
TEST ll vprerten OF CHARGE. 
Ap t card the remedy by return, withoo 
4/6 ~ te - per Bottle, post free. 
For the Colonk a, America, and Foreign Countries 3 
Pachans “e 40 days’ t twill sent to any a 


I . W. 'N I - H 2 L L. Pharmaceutical 


Chemist, 


27 HIGH STREET, BELFAST, 
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You see—Benger’s is the one food you 
can adapt to circumstances. 


It is self-digestive to an extent entirely under 
control After 10 minutes’ s'anding the self digestion 
is getting nicely on the way. After 15 or 20 minutes 
it has further advanced. You stop it by simply 
boiling up. It is interesting, and more than that 
Benger’s Food is a power in the hands of the 

intelligent man or woman be- 
cause it can be made to suit 
infant, invalid or aged person, 


is prepared with fresh new milk as di- 
rected, and formsa delicious food cream. 


Post free—to all who have the « 
Infants and Invalids,a 4°-page B 1 
“ Benger’s Food and Ilow to Use It.” 


are of 
»oklet 





BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd.,Otter Works, MANCHESTER: 
Branch Offices New York (U.S.A. 
Sydney (N.s.W.) 117, 
Canadian Avents: National Drug & Chemic 
3. St Gabriel St., MONTREAL 











ED The quicker you wear 
: your heels down . . 


the quicker you wear your nerves, 













WORLD. 


for the harder the jar of heel on 
UCCESS pavement, the severer the jolt to 
° a ig 2 Uy ° 7 P ~. ! 
th, 1913. you. To say nothing of £ s. d.! 
Tor ** Wood-Milnes”’ will stop the jolt and 
Trepanning 1 . 
snnecessory stop the waste— first, because they 
outhshire, are the most resilient, and, second, 
913. 
om ins because they are the longest-wearing 


and folloss rubber heels ever made. Try a pair. 





OZERINE © 

e=) 
ARGE. 
m” RUBBER HEELS AND TIPS. 
pas In many varieties —at prices to suit all—and all reliable. 
soi If you are a golfer try the “ White Chief” ball 
macestia at 2/-. Guaranteed equal to any sold at 2/6. 
mist, 
3 











THE QUIVER 


DRINK HABIT 


CONQUERED 


No more misery. Get rid of the 
drink habit in 3 days. » 

After being a heavy drinker for years, I was 

saved 411! | rovide ntially came into possession 

of the true Method for overcoming inebriety. 

Phe ¢ ‘ ho wants to stop for ever, 


e awful desire for alcohol, can 




















For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


osing no time and enjoying life 


iter thant ever heiore. " Marvellous 
DRINKERS SECRETLY SAVED | e Ow ah 








If a person is addicted » strongly that he has lost desire to be 
re i an be treated secretly § will bec me disgusted with 
o aste of or Legions of testimonials verifying ~ Z /, 
M Joyous news for drinkers and for Sold everywhere 6! |/ 26 & 46. 
wives, mothers, contained in my Book. S« nt, plain wrapper, 
free. Keep this iton, Address: 


EDW. J. woons, 10 NORFOLK ST. (485 C.), LONDON. 








for holiday wail mn heise 





Don't put up th hotel nibs, don't commit the 
social crime of sre ig t Cé rds in pencil ; in short, 
equip your self P rly with a “Swan.” You will 
then enjoy t of writing, and your friends will 
hear more often and fully Just think of the comfort 
of putting your Swan in your pocket or handbag, 
a few cards or some paper and envelopes in your 
mag 1c, and going on the beach or under the trees 
a scribbling your notes even as you watch the 
‘* goings on Isn't that better than writing in the 
house Isn't that alone worth the cost? Then when 


you consider that this same pen will do for all your 
writing thi out the year and for each succeed- 
ing holiday for many years, you can't hesitate long. 





Sold by all Stationers, 10/6 upwards. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


MABIE, eee & CO., 79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.c. 











ha é le oa 954 Regent Exchange 

Man } e Neuv B El Brentano's, 

37 i at New Yor and CHIcaGo 
a 








COUPON: THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 


To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
forward a Certificate. I enclose One Shilling. 


(Signed) 
A ddress 








oA 
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The Painful Poke 
Ends his delight; 
It was no joke 
To hide Fluxite. 


ANYONE can easily repair Metal Articles 
with 






the paste flux that 


SIMPLIFIES 
SOLDERING 


and LEAD-JOINTING. 





In Hom everywhere soldering jobs are being 
done with Fluxite to save time and money. 
It is used in Workshops and on Motor Cars 


all over the world, 


Of Ironmongers, etc., in 6G, 1/*, and 2/- tins. 


THE “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 


contains a special **small space” Si iIdering Iron, 
a Pocket Blow Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, etc., and 
a pamphlet on ** Soldering Work.” 











—_ ") 





__ : =“ . 
Price 4/6, Sample Set post paid United Kingdom. 


AUTO-CONTROLLER C0., 226 Vienna Road, 
Bermondsey, England. 

















| 
| 
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Comfort at 
the Seaside. 


EGINA Nursery Soap is ad- 
mirably suited for use at the 
Seaside, when exposure to Sun, 
Wind and Sea-water is accom- 
panied by skin irritation and 
soreness. 


PRICE’S 


REGINA nursery 


SOAP 


is a cleansing agent of unsurpassed 

efficacy and elegance, and by virtue of its 

emollient nature and extreme mildness it 

is especially soothing to the irritated skin 
and scorched complexion. 


24d. per Tablet. 
A Box of 3 Trial Samples ...‘%%,,.0c%0" 


(comprising one tablet each of the Nursery, Medicated 

and Original) will be forwarded post free to any 

address in the United Kingdom on receipt of three 
penny stamps, 

PRICE’S (M13), Belmont Works, 

Battersea, London, S.W. 




















You Suffer from Skin Sickness, 
Pimples, Spots, and Redness. 


Haste Isave your skin by writ 





WHAT WOULD YOU GIVE TO 
CURE YOUR ECZEMA? 






IS 3d. roo mucu ? 


to J. Pepper & Co,, Ltd., Bed 


t t restores the sk to youthtul learness. 
i your pla read leveloped in the torm ot Ff. czema or other 
ring: clise wr wit i details: Does it irritate? Does it burn? 














She Ylew Havour 


TEP Sauce 


is such a welcome 


change to the old- 
fashioned kind of sauces. 
The ingredients are so perfectly blended—you 


need not shake the bottle—there is no sedi- 
ment, the last drop is as delicious as the first. 


6 D. 
everywhere. 


i’ a 
ake 








W. HARBROW, 1.552005 "on 





CHURCH, n lating 220 persons. Con 


structed of timber framework, covered externally 
with gal 1 rrugated iron, lined internally 
with match-boarding, stained and varnished. 


Price £182, erected co 
aaa 











Design 1079. 
BILLIARD ROOM, ft. by 20 ft. with 





cted of timber frat 


—— verandah _ ! = 
i work, lined internally with match-boat ins 
i painted rusticated boarding t » external walls 
Adl and galvanised iron roof with Lantern Light 
ma ; 
the Price £110, erected complete upon purchaser 





foundations 





a » Ye 


110 PAGE Cc TALOGUE of Churches, Chapels, Mission Halls Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, ven 
e and Mote 


Stables, Sanatoria, Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplan 





Garages, Skating Rinks, Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publication. 
CHURCH FURNITURE AND JOINERY A SPECIALITY. 
SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOGUE The Largest ACTUAL MANUFACTURER in the Trado 
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j 
(~ Insist on the 
sea G d 
WW? uarantee 
= 
5/- Watch 
you will not find Ingersolls in every 
watch dealer's shop because not 
all retailers are interested in selling what is best 
for YOU! But there are over 14,000 British 
dealers who recognise that there is but ONE 
low-priced watch that may be relied upon for 

Crown 5/- Eclipse 6 6 antictactery timo-tesoping. seme ‘ 

° ° ey may not make so much profit on eac 
Junior 8 6 Midget 8/6 sale, but they know they are giving you the 
Wrist 9/6 Solar 10/6 only reliable cheap Watch and that it will 

"i uphold their reputation. 

- ny een —— soll Search out the dealer who sells Ingersolls in 
ee aa = your locality, if you are interested in getting 
we the oer and carrics honest value for money. 

rf ve nled guarantee sn Write for “‘ Pointers"’ booklet—it is FREE. 
. Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 410 Audrey House, Fly Place, London, E.C. 
} 

—-——-- 





| PTATECR Tia las 





N, S.E. | * EARN £5 A WEEK! 


Ad. writers earn large salaries. Learn this 





protitable busine by Post. We will 
teach you thor hly. Send for our 
. beautiful Prospectus: it is FREE, 

F PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 
a The daily spread for children’s bread. Y F P ° 
— Laitova Lemon Cheese Tarts and Laitova From Us to ou at actory rice 

. Sandw ches are the oc, We save you nearly as 

morsels imaginable. much as the instrument 
costs by our system otf 





\ ae = 


Ask your grocer 
for it—in jars, 


j 64d.,3id., & 2d. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd. 
Cornbrook, Manchester. 


supplying direct from 
the factory to the pur- 
chaser. Easy payments 
Select vour own terms 
Cornish Pianos and 
Organs are guaranteed 
for 25 vears. Famous 
more than half a century 
for their unexcelled tone 
quality, pertect action, 
and durability. Send 








=~ 
=— 
fie \ for particulars of our 
W Me fe 2 _-~ ; immensely popular 
V9 U — ONE YEAR'S FREE TRIAL 
& . ’ of offer; the most liberal ever made. Also handsomely 
ory ‘ illustrated catalogue, showing many styles to choose 
‘ / | i -_ » 
" = / \hily } from. Please mention this magazine, and write to-day. 
whe Ai 4 i F whip # Will \\ f sy A post « ird will do 
ns, H ) We, , 





= & 
= 
= 


1s, Hospitals Mah; | P 
and No _A\b SF Ze Ai In . Organ Co. 
catio Y4an, aa OA i - e 
— fr E " _ — — 0 tt Established over 
Ly. s eV! (I) Fisty Years 


the Trado (3) 











Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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see 2 2H. fas RE: 25 te 3 a 
ee: here ee Saad rc Rat Ste SaaS a i 
rind 
Disordered Digestion & 
isordadere igestion a 
The natural cure is special attention to diet at 
thereby allowing the organs to recuperate. 5 ; 
The “ALLENBURYS" Diet is the ideal food for a9 & 
dyspeptics, invalids, and those with impaired ae 
digestion, nourishing and invigorating the ce 
a whole system. MADE IN A MINUTE % i 
; “4 add boiling water only. Sy 
Kwee Send 3d. Stamps ‘ 
eva, for large sample. 
oe TT 
i" 4 Of Chemists 
fe 1 6 and 3/- 
a a per Tin. 





*. tit 

























































| as rs LAMAN AY te WANA MS WEES WES peed wey a es ws 
ies Set ek ee ee eo Ee eo ee ie ic bee ae te ee 
* tRON PF) 
T - u- <%y FENCING, ALAA N 
a e. 1 GATES, &c. Y 
Be k Vy) 
Re | &. BAYLISS {UD 
(BRST) | Pea vx) JONES & BAYLISS, Lid, Jefe tblbese=-—a 
\ ee Se” WOLVERHAMPTON” m— > y 
Please mension this Magazine, and Cannon 8t,, LONDON, E.C, CATALOGUE Free ff 











KITCHEN PESTS | Ae BUY ADVERTISED 
GOODS 
es 


‘They do not increase the cost or living. 


e after all 
iraul had failed cts hear 
inv ‘ ithe t ee ming ‘d tl 
and the Gover ent Inspe r 
bui gs st Ibe; iow I t 
and Guardians rprised rve 1S result, 
1A 23.46, post free, with it iterest partic 
J.P. HEWETT, 68 Division Street, SHEFFIELD. 


WHY PAY SHOP PRICES? 



































All goods sent direct from Factory toHome. _ ——— | 
Do you kn w that pract lly ALL Bedsteads are made in Birming] : = 62 MOOR ST. 
Why n yt then buy 1¢ direct from the workman’s hands in a_ perfect] i IL S 
new condition? I also suy BEDROOM SUITES, lang 
ROOM "SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, enya 
at very re ae PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you M \ ee th 
list: contain a ver rge assortment most recent designs. Tree A i 

Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. tee == 

DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR PAYMENTS TO “ BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. ~ 

Send post-card to-day for Illustrated Price Lists(POST FREE). | 
CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM, —Fstablished sre enn 
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1S MUCH MORE BENEFICIAL builds up strong, healthy and robust 
for them than tea or coffee, and they constitutions. 

always iike it, like it better than milk. “OVALTINE” is obtainable at all chemists 
“OVALTINE” is concentrated Mait and stores in 1/-, 1/9 and 3/ tins. 

Extract, Milk and Eggs, and makes a —_— 

dainty and celicious beverage. It is very A. WANDER Ltd., 133 Leonard St., London, E.C. 
nourishing ; very strengthening, and Works: King's Langley, Hertfordshire. 





Send for Free Sample and Booklet, 
and enclose a Penny Stamp for 
postage, mentioning this magazine 














ChhZ-Man at -Eaxel ati lotaqraim@hiollatel=) 
to drink with their meals 











#\ | PAINFUL CORNS INSTANTLY RELIEVED, AND 
ABSOLUTELY REMOVED IN 48 HOURS. 


*¢ FIXO” CORN PLASTER is a mechanical 
medicinal treatment, made with soft wool pad ; 
fits round the corn to relieve the pressure of 
the boot, thus giving instant relief. 











ra 


FIXO-ADHESIVE STRIP 
FIXO-MEDICATION-17 DOES THE WORK T ‘é ” sdicati inside : 

. medication inside the ring 
4X0-SOFT WOOL PAD PROTECTOR he FIXO anes 5 





absolutely removes the corn, no matter how old, 


y hard, painful or troublesome. Adhesive tape holds the pad in its true position: 





livin a | . ‘ 
sandals 2 can be applied in half a minute. 


The “FIXO” CORN PLASTER does not blister or 


irritate, ake it necessary to wear larger boots. Send 
r trial + } ‘ 


u packet to-day, enclosing 7}$d. in stamps for four 
ilmecnts. 


Our walasht , ore : 
it valuable booklet, “ Treatment and Care of the 


sent free on application. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO. LTD., 


Largest Makers of Foot Appliances in the World, 


2a Giltspur Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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‘ Ir must not be forgotten that hands, however 
naturally beautiful, will coarsen with exposure to 


‘ One Always feels 





Satisfied 


with the 


fresh 


air, 
the 


Modern 


sp rts 


have 


a tendency to 


hands 


rob of their delicacy unless proper 
care is exercised to preserve their natural charm, 
The most reliable and delightful pre paration for 


appearance of an this purpose is * ESS- VIOTTO,” which not 

umbrella that has been re- only whitens the hands, but makes them e. 
covered with Stanworth’s quisitely soft also, It is perfume <d with Violet 
* Defiance” Silk Union. so natural that it is like a lovely bunch of the 
Send your very oldest fresh flowers. Ess-Viotto is quite free from any 
umbrella to Stanworth’s, to- stickiness that so usu: lly accompanies a prepara. 
gether with a postal order tion of this description, and leaves the hands, 
for 5s., and they will re-cover instead, as smooth as velvet. It ranks amid 


it and return it same day— 








\ Up-to-Date Designs in 
** Defiance" Umbrellas and 
/ Patterns for re-covering Um- 
; brellas from 2s. 6d. upwards, 

sent post free on request. 


/ Address— 


a J. STANWORTH & Co., 
NORTHERN UMBRELLA WORKS, 





BLACKBURN. 


- 








other delighttul example 


of Messrs. Courvoisier’s 


Looking equal well-known production , and may be procured 
from all chemists and stores at 4s., 2s., and 1s, 
to New. per bottle. (Whok sale: H. Bronnley & Co, 

There is no need to pack Ltd, Acton, London, W.) : 
the umbrella. Simply tie it Messrs, Courvoisier are makers, of the ex 
up in stiff brown paper and quisite pe riume OMAR KHAYYAM, with Its 
post it subtle odour of the Orient suggesting the fragrance 
Stanworth’s Catalogue of of a whole garden of blossom. It possesses a 


charm far beyond the ordinary, and yet is delicate 
and elusive as a perfect perfume must be. Omar 
Khayyam is truly described as the perfume of an 


Eastern garden, and will appeal to all lovers of 
perfumery. A small bottle of this delightful 
scent costs 2s. 9d., and the larger sizes are 5s, 
11s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle. 

Perfumed with the same exquisite odour, is 
Omar Khayyim Soap, Face Powder, Toilet 
Cream, and Sachet, so that it is possible to 
use the same perfume throughout the toilet. 














—\ 


WET FEET DANGERS 
AVOIDED. “DRI-PED” 
SOLES WET -PROOF. 


That's what 





Your children try to get wet feet! And they catch colds and er il 1 consequence 
makes your Doctor's bills so heavy Have your children’s boots soled with ‘* DRI-PED It's 
waterp! It safeguards child-he alth against the deadly danger—wet feet Water CANNOT get 
thi rey D RI | bp” salle leather ; « DRI-PED ” is wet-pt of and wear-] f too—it wears more 
than two « e times as long as best ordinary sole leathe ; lighter, more flexible, non-slipping 
ind never i} ‘DI VED” is the only sole leather tf e best It cuts down 
your repalr ls by more than half. Let your children led boots or shoes 
every day of the year ‘DRI-PED” is as good for summer for winter - 
Whatever 1 f new boots you buy and wherever you hai led, tell your eater 
you want 1>] L | ED" soles, and see that genuine ** DKI-1 d 
Slight Extra Prices for Re-soling. FREE.—‘‘How ¢ uble ! 
L:3 A your r Insist on 
j It seeing this 
it stamp in DRI-PED 
PED”. W purple and REC? 
1 I ) ‘ avoid bad 
ri bu ‘ : imitations! 








DRI-PED 


THE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES , 
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Weve 

sure to 

enicy t 

whe wSBURY | by STUART'S PLAPAO PADS 

chart means that you can throwsaway the painful truss altogether, 
: as they are made to cure rupture and not simply to hold it 


tion for being made self-adhesive to prevent slipping, they have, there- 
ich not fore, also proven to be 
m e an important adjunct in 
Oriental 


Tooth Paste 


not be held by a truss, 
No Straps, Buckics 
or Springs At- 
tached, cannot slip, 
so cannot chafe or pre Ss 
against the pubic ne. 
Thousands have treated 
themselves in the privacy 
of the home—most 















procured | Used by your | oe < ase 2 om rte : 
curec ” aela ror 
work, Soft as velvet 





, easy to apply—inexpen- 
ARTE TET sive. Process of recovery 
PAO-CERA mania OS is natural, so afterwards 
no use for trusses. 
Awarded Gold Medal International Ex- 
position, Rome; Grand Prix at Paris. 


the er Great-Grandparents, 
a and preserved their teeth to old age. 


nd 1s Parents, | 
F Grandparents and | by 


ae es a Ask your Dentist his opinion of it. | ee to-day to prove it by sending TRIAL PLAPAO FREE, ; 
} Adaress, 

5 delicat er! In Pots at 1/6 & 2/6 STUART PLASTER PAD CO., LTD., 

e. Omar In Tubes with flat orifice, 1/- (Dept. V.M.) 68 ALDERSGATE ST., LONDON, 








sent on receipt 


cen” i TWENTY 


% JewsBuRy & BROWN, different ingredients are used in the 


_ Ardwick tnd — ) MANUFACTURE of 
odour, i \ ) MANCHESTER. 





























—s 


Get British Wooland 
| Yorkshire Brains in Your 








and these being skilfully blended by our special 
process produce a Sauce fit for a king— 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable. 


I N cw Suit APPETISING, DIGESTIVE, DELICIOUS. 
Bverywhere at 3d., 6d., 9d., and 1/- per bottle. 
ill be woven, cut, “ 
and tale red here in Hudders- 


jj] feld, the heart of the world’s 
woollen trade. You get good 
loth, good fit, and hard 


at a price out of 
vol every cent of 
middie profit has been 
erased Phat’s why we 
can tailor 3 uu so well for 
296, and 


aint “vw ® 29/6 















































dire 2 to 12 D N? B H. 
dress for 120 ‘Patterns Free I L 
™ rt. (Thousands | This embarrassing complaint, which has many times 
i men have | caused you inconvenience and annoyance, can easily be 
r Ask ar Bunch 77. cured Why he id you suffer annoyance and at times 
Misnt ; means money back. appear ridiculous when by a new scientific discovery you can 
PED be cured in a short time, without the use of drugs, massage, 
2 Cloth in the Piece —\ at instruments, and ether appliances 
your rt , Blushing and Flushing of the Face is to a certain extent a 
» © of 
a ‘ these disease. Proot of this is the reason why some persons suffer 
06to 35°. We osnde and others do not; but for those who do suffer, | would 
post ts point out that the only cure is the entire eradication of the 
| : 
a t the cause from the system 
| Mr. T. B. Temple, the discoverer of the method, will be glad 


tosend full nformation and booklet to any genuine sufferer. He 


has cured ladies and gentlemen in all grades of Society, ar i. is 








| constantly receiving letters of thanks, The Pressare unanime 
77, Lion } in their praise, and everyone who has tried it highly reeom 
Building 4 \ mends his met hod as a sure anc dsafe, harmless cure for blus hi ne 
Hi |] If you are interested, write at once, enclosing stamp, for 
NOGEREr ELD = booklet and opinions, to Mr. T. B. Temple (Specialist), 
— 39 Maddox Street, Hanover Square, London, W 
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lhe Our 


aati 
7 CHARITABLE APPEALS, 




































































ll receive and acknowledge any Donations or Sub scriptions for ihe 
undermentioned Charities that are forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
4 FOR CHILDREN, wl 
e . 4 ate, Hackney Road, # AS 
Waifs and Strays Societ > <a 4 
“4 , Y 
7 E F o 
enone es yw c 
fey, ; , Ci Sie 
| Orphan, destitute, and cruelly-treated children ; : 9g s quiry 
| maintained in small Homes or Boarded-out at Economically “ia — 
a maximum cost of £16 per annum Administered. wilh a 
3 " : ‘“ & prevention of 
Contributions to maintain the : + te abuse. 
< 
4,400 CHILDREN NOW UNDER THE SOCIETY'S CARE ee SS 
will be gratefully received by PREBENDARY RUDOLF, PLEASE “%, a 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINCTON ROAD, LONDON, S.E HELP. ty) 
a — pay to the Wail 1 nag So se - | T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 
ae — | ! 
“a ” 
COUPON. How, When, and Where 


Corner. 


To Alison, “ The Quiver,” 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C 


I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 


a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership 





































Na me 
Address ee 
Age Date of Birthday = 
——— 
THIS OFFER CIVEN AWAY! | PATRONISED bi. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 
CIVEN AWAY! GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
ahd BE With ve x< " ‘os | THIS PHEROMEMAL OFFER j 


ma to reader * The Quives Aug.» 19 14 On seceipt of P.O 
| lire tr m our looms addres 
ly Give Away 5/6 : “PRUDENTIAL” REAL S SEAMLESS WovEN HALT. ‘avo 

1 e Ruy no le 


Tr — room 
A 








ipply in all 


Over 400,000 sold during ‘the past 12 months ; 


purchaser all middie p® 


A FEW REMARKABLE 

TESTIMONIALS 
rous 

= be sect! 


Ivy Cottage, Litcham, Nori 








Pp) 




















* Repeat Orders received from the Royal Palace, St 
Gaiaxy ll ‘lustre ated al 1in Catalogue 
Cotton 


Stock Post rs 
of Carpets Heartht 
Bedspreads, Quilts, Table Li 


rigs Embr videre ad 
nens, Bedstes ads, 
Curtains, &c., Post Free, i‘, w! 


F. HODGSON & SONS ‘s2t.c%-: srautactrer WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. | 
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for in | 
The Editor of “The Quiver”’ will receive and acknowledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the 
a undermentioned Charities that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C, 
» 
* ——S=Eql@@mamm_aj[[TlS=—_=_=—_=—===— 
a 
SS 
Inquiry 
tem LONDON CITY 
rce for 
a —<—— | MISSION 
7 LABOUR HOMES perourhout te tang I | 
1roughou 1e lanc . - o 
| , for reclamation of Mf | |||! Employs 375 Missionaries 
‘a, criminals, tramps. loafers and social failures 
*e generally, of both sexes. ¢ The generous support of the Lord's people 
| " . . 
en, lads and families is earnestly solicited in behalf of this well- 
Seeneaeees "Sam. tess and teenies | known agency, whose simple object’ is to 
| evangelise the poor of ndon and pioneer a path 
— EMIGRATION TRAINING FARM. i] quenge the usnt wectiied apd dibenel af aus 
11] fellow creatures stablished in 1835, the Society 
Rescue and Preventive Boarding H} has led tl van of the army of pred 
i] agencies which has since sprung up, and from its 


HOMES FOR WOMEN; 


Homes, Hos- 


tels. Temper- comn ement has 


itl] 
i] Ihe Missionaries have their hands on the 
pulse of the City, and daily attend to the 


filled a niche of its own. 
ance Homes, Fresh Air Homes. | 
| 
| 


| 
SEVENTY MISSION-VANS continually itiner- deserving poor, whose confi- 
ating; Missions in PRISONS, Workhouses, i} der hey possess, while they oueet a salutary 
zst working men, half a million of 


and Slums; TRAINING-HOMES for Evan. 


IN a “er _Si a whom are under regular visitation. 
son = and vag as hundreds At the present moment the Society's opera- 
orKing in parishes under Clergy. tions are seriously hampered through lack 


MANY OTHER BRANCHES. 
Visitors and Inquiries welcomed. 


of adequate funds. The greatness of the 
need is beyond question, while men who 
have heard the Voice saying “Who will go 


| 

1} 

{| influen am 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


CHIEF NEEDS :_FUNDS, Old Clot! Ord ‘ || for Me?” are eager to enter the field. 
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to wheel up or down stairs —and 
many other devices for Invalids’ use. 
Write for No. 14 List of Models 
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Makers to Their Majesties, 
247N, Tottenham Court Rd., London, W. 
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HEARTS 5s.; J. N. S. (Rostrevor), 2s, 6d.; A. and M 
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Eliza Kiln, 


Tue following is a list of contributions re trevor), 2s. 6 
ceived up to and including June 30th, 1914: For The Church Army Work: S, E. (Exmouth), 53. 


For Nurse Bailey Work Labrador Anonymous Sent direct for The Rev. Frank Swainson's Work: 
Lanark), £3; ‘‘A Reader Sandown), £2; The K. G., 25s. 
Contributions for religious and philanthropic socteties may ¢ nt to The Editor, THE QUIVER, 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 











A MOTHER’S TESTIMONY. ‘ 
Z Mrs. J. Kain, 6 Rockingham Road, Doncaster, writes :—‘* Dt ICTOR —— ADVISED ME TO 
GIVE MY TWIN BOYS OF SIX WEEKS OLD YOUR NEAVE’S FOOD, I have 
reason to be grateful for his advice, because I have never lost a night’s rest with any of my children, 
and rte have cut their teeth without any trouble. Your Food ‘also does away with all need of 


medicine and castor oil.” —22nd August, 1912 ’S 
N 


or INFANTS & INVALIDS. j | O O d 


USED IN REARING THE IMPERIAL CHILDREN OF RUSSIA. 
Nearly 90 Years’ Reputation. GOLD MEDALS London, 1900 & 1906, also Paris. 
SOLO EVERYWHERE IN TINS AND 4D. PACKETS. 

Useful Booklet “HINTS ABOUT BABY,” by a Trained Nurse, sent post free on mentioning “The Quiver.” 


NEAVE'S MILK FOOD| NEAVES HEALTH DIET 


FOR INVALIDS AND DYSPEPTICS. 








| for Babies Hom Birth, | 





sai = , us and Nourishi Milk and Cereal Food, accep> 

ul tly prey big water on a not table to those disii , | ruel. “« valuable in 

need gthea t t M aK, €tC. Ie a rom starch | ie al | general de . PI viding 

and very closely res« ! t k in composition, | { waist aa sles estive organs. 
Sold in te. 3d. Tins. j Sold in Tins, te. 3d. ‘and 36. 6d. 








Awarded Certificate of the Institute 0° Hygiene, London, for Purity and Quality. 





A SAMPLE TIN of any of the above will be sent on receipt of 2d. for postage, mentioning “The Quiver.” 
JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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Armed to the tooth. | 
Royal Vinolia Tooth Paste. 


N order that the children may grow up to be 
healthy men and women it is a paramount necessity 
that they should be the possessors of good teeth. 


An idea seems to prevail that the temporary teeth of child- 
hood are of no consequence, and therefore need no attention. 
There could be no greater error. The temporary teeth are 
subject to the same causes of decay as are the permanent 
teeth, and on the condition of the first teeth depends the 
soundness and evenness of the permanent ones. 


Royal Vinolia Tooth Paste is the ideal Tooth Paste for 
children’s use. Its regular use prevents decay and whitens 
the teeth. It is a pleasure to the little ones to use Royal 
Vinolia. Purchase a tube for them to-day. 


When buying ‘oilet preparations be sure to obtain Royal Vinolia. 
A full range of this delightful series is kept by every chemist. 





Price 6d. & 104d. per Tube. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


VINOLIA COMPANY LIMITED, 
LONDON AND PARIS. 
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Dr. ANDREW WILSON wrote: ‘‘It can be definitely stated that 
“IRON ‘JELLOIDS’ constitute the most effective and desirable 
“treatment for Anemia or Poorness of Blood. The sufferer is able to 
“take IRON *‘JELLOIDS’ without danger, even with pleasure, and 
“with the sure knowledge that benefit will accrue,” 


The Easy-to-take Remedy 
for Anzemia and Weakness 


A Doctor writes: “I have found Iron 
“*]eELLomps’ very successful, partly no 
“doubt because, being convenient and 
‘palatable, and arousing no fears of 
“injury to the teeth, they are taken 
“regularly, and partly because _ they 
‘retain their free solubility.” 
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You need not stay at home to take a course of IRON ‘ JeLLOmps '—you follow your 
daily routine carrying with you the dainty little box which, although it contains a 
whole fortnight’s course of Iron ‘ JeLLorps,’ will fit easily into a man’s waistcoat pocket 
or into a lady's handbag. Iron ‘ JeLLoms’ are inexpensive, pleasant, and easy to take. 
You just swallow a‘ Jelloid’ at meal times three times a day, and from the first dose 
you are on the high road to renewed health and vitality. 


If you feel run-down, exhausted, and depressed—if your eyes have lost their 
brightness and your checks are pallid, then you are showing the first signs of Anzmia, 
or Poorness of Blood, and it is essential that you should commence a course of 
Iron ‘ Jettorms’ without delay. 


TRON ‘ JELLomps’ enrich the blood and tone up the whole system, so that energy 
is soon restored, cheeks regain their healthy glow, the appetite returns, and you 
begin to realise the joy of vigorous health and physical well-being. 


A fortnight’s trial (1/14) will convince you that 


lror Jelloids’ 


enrich the blood—renew vitality 


My. Bernard C, Jukes (Member of the Pharmaceutical Society), Basingstoke, writes 


‘A customer of mine tried many forms of Iron, and came to the conclusion that Iron did not 

** suit her, and she could not take it. I recommended her ‘ Jelloids,’ which have given great satisfaction ; 

‘‘they were comfortably digested, and did not cause constipation, I always feel | can recommend 
* jelloid with every confidence." 


For Women, Iron ‘ Jelloids’ No. 2. For Men, No. 2a (containing Quinine). 
For Children, No. 1 Of all chemists, price 1/14} and 2/9, or direct from 


THE ‘JELLOID’ CO. (DEPT. 139 E.R.) 205 CITY R«¢ JAD, LONDON, EL. 
I 


Be sure you take Iron Jelloids 3 times a day 
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n ‘Jelloids' can be obtained of all leading Chemists in Australia, Ej ypt, India, New Zealand, South i frica, and British West Inde 
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WAS BLIND” 


A Holiday Story 


By HELEN 
much Cx- 
gasp ol 
rted the girl’s lips, when, 


vas not so 


an 
clamation as a sheer 
mit of the green alp, she 
ustrous glory of the snow- 
into .the 
vide, cager glance seemed to leap 


nd, soaring 


inflawed 





from peak to peak, as if she were already 
iding their infinite solitudes, sharing in 

r vast re eness from daily toil and 

t, when suddenly the light left her face. 
a bird dropping to earth again, she 


the man at her side, whose 


p breath of er satisfaction had ended 
1 Suppré 1 sigh of fatigue. 
You're t l I’ve made you walk much 
) far 1. Why don’t you pull me up, 
i?” she exclaimed. 
Her voice w warm with sympathy and 
self-reproach, and yet underlying both a 
Ty fine ear ran over-sensitive nature 
ght have divined a faint hint of something 
irritatic f usation even. If the 
im possessed cither, or both, as his ap- 
iTa ested, he showed no trace of 





ful enli 


tenment they can bring, 

$ he said with laugh 
‘Tm no ‘ or creature as all that. 
sull, I admit this j bout my limit,” with 
Wistful glar at the far, glistening 
dour of the snows and then at the 
S tall, well eloped, perfectly balanced 
erect lL yet elastic as a young 
“Pat, “I’m not going to play dog in the 


gil 


WALLACE 


manger any more, or drag on the wheel, 
whichever you like. You must 
your own, or in some more vigorous com- 
pany than mine. That new chap, Jelf, seems 
I know he was keen for you 
Another time 
ol 


oti on 


go 


a good sort. 
to join his tramp to-day. 
must go, 
about with me.’ 

“It’s I who would be a drag on the 
wheel then,” said Jocelyn Blake rather 
shortly, and then, with another long gaze at 
the sun-gilt snows, as unattainable at that 


you Joss, instead pottering 


moment seemingly as the glittering battle- 
ments of heaven, she turned away. 

““T suppose we ought to be getting back. 
I had no idea we had come so far,”’ she said, 
again with that of contrition in her 
voice as she led the way through the deep 
grass of the high pastures, starred with the 
Alpine flowers which had long faded in the 
hot valleys below, and down the steep, 


note 


rough track through the fragrant pine- 
woods. 

As they passed under the whispering 
branches a change seemed to come over 


Jocelyn’s face. She looked no longer the 
mere girl she had appeared on the breezy 
freshness of the height they had left behind. 
In the more sombre light under the pines, 
faint lines showed on the frank, clear face, 
lines which in an earlier gene ration would 
not have appeared for years, or might never 
have traced themselves there at all, 


Jocelyn Blake was the product of a new 


since 








THE 


age, and of new ideals, which imposed new 
conditions and called for new efforts. And 
she had gallantly responded to the call. 
Unlike that meek martyr, the downtrodden 
governess of the old-fashioned novel, who 
stooped to what she considered drudgery 


simply because she must, Jocelyn had 
enthusiastically taken up teaching as a 
career, and had_ prepared herself as 


thoroughly for it as Arnold Laughton, her 
distant connection and life-long lover, had 
done for his. She had taken her degree with 
honours, and was now English mistress in 
a Girls’ High School. Arnold was 
lecturer and 
they 
other 


a suc- 
‘ coach.”’ 

day marry, meantime 
they had to think 
Jocelyn would have phrased it. 
fashion, they indulged in few endearments. 
** Noll ”’ to 
and were excellent comrades, 
mutual interests. It 
seemed famous plan, when some 
Arnold's friends and her own had agreed 
to meet together in the high Alps and com- 
bine mountaineering with a sort of informal 


cessful 
Some would 
ol, 


Modern 


things as 


They were and ‘ each 


other, 
abundance 


. Joss = 
with 
had 


ot 


ol 
a 


conference on the various subjects on 
which they were equally keen; but to her 
surprise and secret chagrin, Jocelyn was 


finding that, so far as she was concerned, 
With every day 
a sense of weariness, of irritation even, was 
her, irritation at 
times rendered even Arnold's company irk- 


some to her. 


the plan was not a success. 


growing upon an which 


As she made her downward way, swift and 
sure, over the loose stones or the roc ky 
surface of the narrow path, she was ashamed 
her with the 
even step of the man behind her, that slight 
limp which so sadly curbed Arnold Laugh- 


ot increasing Impatience un- 


ton’s activities. I’m a beast!” she said 
vigorously to herself, as ever and again she 
glanced Ihe sight of Arnold's 


face with that hint of pathos in it, so often 


ba kward. 


caused by the union of mental power with 
some physical disability, 
afresh that self-reproach which had pricked 


always aroused 


her when she had gazed out on the snows, 
and knew that she was longing to escape and 


explore their fastnesses, and that she was 
inwardly chafing at the restraint which 
Arnold’s presence imposed. What she did 
not know was that she was suffering from 
a very natural reaction In spite of her 


splendid physique she was overstrained in 
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mind and body. ‘“ A new broom,” she had 
tried to sweep too clean, and accustomed to 
pride herself on being “as strong as a 
horse,’”’ she did not realise that her weary 
distaste for familiar interests and even for 
familiar faces was only a common phase ot 
overwork. 

The sun had gone behind the mountains 
before they reached the meadows of the 
valley floor on which the big, pink-washed, 
green-shuttered hotel like a child’s 
toy on a flat, green board. As they neared it 
Arnold began to talk of the subject it had 
been proposed to discuss that evening, and 
Jocelyn had to close her lips tight on some 
sharp words, bidding him not talk “ shop” 
before it was absolutely necessary. It was 
a relief when from another track amid the 
pines a tall man emerged, ice-axe on shoulder, 
and followed by a guide. He hailed them 
cheerfully. 

“Had a ripping day!” he exclaimed as 
their paths converged. ‘‘ You should have 
come, Miss Blake.” 

‘I’m no climber. I should only have been 
in your way,"’ said Jocelyn, trying to keep 
the longing out of her voice. 

** Rot,” he replied genially. 
the make You really 
yourself to try a climb or two.” 


stood 


** You're just 


of one. owe it to 


‘** Just what I’ve been advising, Jelf,” said 
Arnold. 

‘I'm a bit of a fraud, I doubt, for I’m no 
great climber,’’ went on Jelf. “I haven't 
done any serious work—oh, for years now.” 

The last few words were uttered briefly 
and with slight of To 
Laughton’s fine ear and quick imagination 
they suggested that some painful memory 
had been called up; but when, after an 
instant’s pause, the talk was resumed again, 
it still ran upon sport rather than ** shop.” 
Jocelyn golfed when she had a chance, and 
was a good hockey-player, and in her interest 
in the talk she did not notice that Amold’s 
limp was increasing in the effort to keep 
It was 


a change voice. 


pace with Jelf's long, easy stride. 
Jelf who slackened the pace, saying with a 
laugh : 

‘I needn't like this. I’m 


there’ll be some 


race you 


famishing, | but 
dinner left.” 

There was a good talk that night in the 
little salon—keen, incisive, stimulating ; but 
to Jocelyn it was somehow flavourless. 


“Dear old Noll, he’s in his element, he 


admit, 


gi2 














Arnold apparently found her the 


most interesting personality ’’—y. 
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THE 
won’t miss me,” she thought, as she slipped 
out on to the terrace facing the mountains— 
dim, sheeted shapes, spectral in the moon- 
light What babble it all seemed—these 
eager speculations and plans, in contrast 
with the august spaces and silences of the 
night. 

A step sounded on the concrete. 

“You here, Miss Blake!” said Jelf’s 
voice. ‘‘ I thought you’d have been helping 
the the world right,” with 
his genial laugh, which took away any sus- 
picion of a sneer from the words. 

[I am beginning to think, especially on 
a night like this, that we may need the 
world to set us right,’’ said Jocelyn with a 
glance at the dim vastness of earth and 
sky. Besides, I’m tired,”’ she added. 

“Tired! SoamJI; but it’s such a good 
thing to be honest, open-air tired, that I’m 
in no hurry to cut it short; but if I’m in 
your way, tell me, and I’m off.” 


others to set 


ee 


“No—why should you go?” said 
Jocelyn. 

Though she would have turned with 
impatience -from any of Arnold’s_bril- 
liant friends, and perhaps even from 
Arnold himself, somehow, she could not 
explain why, Jelf’s presence and his easy, 
simple talk seemed no intrusion on the 
peace of the night. To her he was an 
entirely new type, and in striking con- 
trast to the men with whom she had 
hitherto chiefly associated. A very ordinary 
person—so she had at first, in youthful 


arrogance, been inclined to pronounce him ; 
but she had soon found that his simplicity, 
his kindliness, his total lack of self-conscious- 
ness, and even what she had considered to 
be his limitations, were very restful after the 
high pressure at which she had been living 
and which so many of her companions still 
strove to maintain. In answer to her 
questions he told her of his day’s experience, 
and he talked of the mountains as 
if they were only a vast playground, he 
er touch with Nature than 


the others, who rhapsodised of scenery and 


though 


yet seemed in clo 
sublimity and “ effects.” 


“ T never thought I’d be yarning to you 


like this,’ he said at last, with his almost 


boyish laugh. [ was half-afraid even to 
speak to you when I found you were one of 
the learned lot. And yet, after all, I shouldn't 
have been, for my wife is keen about all 
these things you care for, I don't mean 
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sport,” hastily, “but books and all that 
sort of thing. I know how much she'd 
enjoy a talk with you and Laughton. I do 
what I can, but these things aren’t much in 
my way, and I’m afraid she’s sometimes a 
bit lonely,”’ with that unconscious humility 
which Jocelyn had already found so oddly 
engaging in this with so 
many of Nature's good gifts, even if he 
weren’t “ brilliant.’’ tired she was 
getting of that word! 

But of all he had said only two words stood 
out clear—*“ wife.”’ The moon-washed 
world seemed to shift and dazzle before her 


stalwart fellow 


How 


my 


eyes, though why should it seem strange that 
this 
should have a wife, and what on earth did 
it matter to her, Jocelyn asked herself next 
moment. And yet somehow 
prise—she would not call it 
to her annoyance she found that she had to 


chance acquaintance of a few days 


it was a sur- 


a shock—and 


steady her voice as she said, as casually as 


she could: 


‘Your wife is coming here, then?” 
“Yes, I’m going down in a day or so to 
Alpbach to bring her up. We found some 
old friends there, so she insisted I should 
come up here for some climbing. I'd given 
it up when we married, but she was so keen 
I gave in. I thought it would be all 
ice-axes and ropes up here, and no fun for 
her; but as you're staying on a while I think 
she'd like meeting you and the rest. I'd— 
I'd like het with a slight 


hesitation, as if he on the brink of 


on it 





you to know 
were 
saying more, but the company in the salon 
came streaming out on to the terrace, a knot 
of them surrounded Jocelyn, and with a brit 
good-night Jelf withdrew 

Next day Jocelyn declined all long expedl- 
tions, and spent the hours wandering 1n the 
pine woods with Arnold. But under all theit 
talk there the 


those two words, ‘‘ my wife,” 


stirred remembrance 0! 


mingled with 


) 


a vague wonder about this unknown woman 


for whom a man like Jelf had apparenty 


given up a cherished pursuit, and the very 


mention of whom could awaken a thrill in 


: | 
the voice of one so outwardly unemotional! 
: deed | 
Surely he must love her very much indeec 
the terrace, 


¢ 


Jocelyn was lingering on 


watching the last sunset flames die out 74 
in shadow, when Jelf, aglow with exercise and 
the rarefied air of the heights, came Up he 


— 
away up above the valley, whi h was alread 


steps. 
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“ WHEREAS I! 


arrival?” he asked, glancing 
lusty carriage, which was 
owards the stables. 


hunchback, poor thing ! 


Jocelyn carelessly, and then she stopped 
it the change in the face of the 


It was as if she had struck 


m. and vet what could it matter to him ? 


1 to accuse her of cruelty. 


, it seemed to say, who 
tall and lithe and 


Was 
} 


nd anyone with such a name ? 


she stammered 
‘One shouldn’t 
was horrid of me. I 
ly for a moment. I should 
slightly—deformed ; 
beautiful ‘a 
us explain and apologise 
utter 
somehow 


ughtlessly,” 
onfusion. 

_— 
was 
to have a face 
about an 
but 
man’s 


stranger, 
that 


face seemed 


ws 
of the 
paused embarrassed. 
t have arrived, then. 
it 


» down for her,”’ said Jelf 


s not found convenient 


atter-of-fact tone, as he 
to the hotel. 
yn stood absolutely still. 


le to think than she was 


ful thing I have done!”’ 
lf aloud. But the words 

themselves in her own 
if some voice without her 


deserved condemnation. 
inced from success to 
cen nothing to shake her 

r calm selt-possession ; 

oth shattered. ‘‘ Let me 
d Hiow often she had 
with little thought of its 


w it now 
it over somehow. I can't 
the brink’ all night,” 
cr grimly, somewhat 
t time in her life she 
ting to enter a room 
door of the sa/on with 
1 in. She paused in sur 
t full light of the big 
\rnold Laughton was 
» a woman, the pale, 
t whose face was height- 
of shining auburn hair 


WAS BLIND” 


which framed it, and by the white folds 
of her softly falling draperies. Amid the 
other women, whose workmanlike attire in 
contrast with hers now seemed to have been 
chosen with too strict a view to economy in 
packing, she was easily the most striking 
figure. Arnold apparently found her the 
most interesting personality also, as he was 
talking eagerly to her with that kindling 
light in his hazel eyes which so transformed 
and which, it occurred to 
Jocelyn, she had rather missed of late. If this 
were the newcomer, as it must be, it was 
little wonder that her husband spoke of 


his face, now 


her with that thrill in his voice. As for 
herself, her distress at her blunder had 
evidently been rather thrown away. Her 


hasty, careless word, which, when uttered, 
had sounded brutal, now 
inappropriate when applied to this woman 
as to be robbed of any sting. 

So Jocelyn was thinking, with perhaps 
slight her wasted 
emotion, of not usually 
lavish, when the gong sounded and people 
began to troop away to the dining-room. 

The white-robed lady and moved 
away a Slow, halting step or two. Jocelyn 
started violently. It was as if she had seen 
some malignant spell at work before her 


so seemed so 


some annoyance over 


which she was 


rose 


very eyes. The woman, sitting serene and 


beautiful a moment ago, was transformed, as 


if under an enchanter’s wand, to the crouch- 


ing hunchback again. It was too dread- 
ful. How could he ?—How could she ? 

What a sacrifice! ran Jocelyn’s incoherent 
thoughts as she hastily turned away her 


head, lest her eyes should meet those of Jelf, 
whom she now noticed was standing behind 
his wife. 

** The lot” at a of 
small tables at one end of the big dining- 


learned sat number 
room, and a very lively one it usually 
but to-night Jocelyn took no part in the 
talk, and her silence seemed to affect Arnold 
Lacking the look of warm, vivid life 
little while 
intellectual face now suggested to Jocelyn 


was ; 


also. 
it had worn a ago, his delicate, 
all the difference between a Jamp lit and a 
lamp extinguished. For the time she made 
no effort to rekindle the lambent flame ; but 


as soon as she could she escaped into the 


semi-wilderness below the terrace which 
by courtesy was called a garden. Perhaps 
in the infinite presence of the mountains 


which so dwarfed all human concerns, this 
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contusion of her mind and thoughts would 
die down to their usual ordered calm. 

She had turned down a path leading to a 
seat which commanded a view of the upper 
valley and the mountains which walled it in, 
when she heard a step behind her. It was 
not Arnold's. There was never any need to 
be in doubt about that, she thought a little 
bitterly, recalling the familiar limp, limp, 
which of late had so unreasonably jarred 
upon her. She turned and saw Jelf, his 
friendly face somewhat paled by the moon- 
light. Jocelyn looked at him in silence. She 
was not usually She longed 
to speak, but what could she say that would 
not make matters worse, that would not 
seem a further insult to that fragile woman 
with the seraph’s face, and oh, the pity of it, 
the cruelly malformed body ? She felt as if 
the man before her must surely hate her 


tongue-tied. 


for her young vigour. 

‘My wife and Laughton seem to hit it 
off so well together,” he began simply, 
“that I thought I might come in search of 


you. There is something I should like to tell 
you,” and now his voice changed. ‘“ It’s 


about myself partly, but you won’t mind 
that.” 

‘‘T shall be very glad to hear anything 
you care to tell me,’’ said Jocelyn, leading 
the way instinctively to the seat which faced 
the mountain wall. 

Her companion 
difficulty in 
denly : 

“When I saw you first you made me 
realise what my wife might 
if—if it had not been for me.’ 

Jocelyn was so surprised that she hardly 
noticed the last words, spoken in a lowered 


have some 
he said sud- 


seemed to 


beginning, then 


have been 


voice 
“Oh, no; 
her,’’ she 
spiritual 
‘She wasn't 


I could never have been like 
exclaimed ‘so lovely—so—so 
it’s hard to find a word.” 
always like that 
said Jelf, and Jocelyn 
have smiled at his absolute 


she's 
grown to be like that,”’ 
could almost 
acceptance of her disclaimer ; but the smile 
died as he went on. ‘I want to tell you 
about it, if I may. I think I meant to have 
told you sooner, but I should like to tell 
There was the faintest emphasis 


you Nou 
on the last word. Her people's place was 
children 
we were always together, for I didn't 


to school till—till after.” 


close to ours—we were both only 


FO 


3 


He paused. 


did lessons with a tutor,” he went on in 
short, jerky sentences, with a quick, hard 
breath between. ‘‘ She could do anything 
ride or run or leap as well as I, and she 
was famous at games. We were racing our 
ponies on the heath one day—a cousin of 
mine was with us. It’s all sand and heather 
there, with no end of sandy slides and holes, 
and we were making the ponies jump them. 
I had cleared one biggish jump and expected 
to find her beside me next minute, but | 
didn’t hear Hector’s hoofs, and I looked 
back, and there she was, still on the other 
side of the gap, and Hector with his feet 
set hard, and his head down, sniffing at 
the edge as if he didn’t like it. I can see 
her now, with her hair blowing in a bright 
cloud about her—you saw what hair she has ; 
but there was something in her face I didn’t 
understand. I didn’t give myself time to 
think—that she could have the least doubt 
or fear about the jump never crossed my 
mind. She had taken bigger jumps before 
often enough, it seemed to me. I thought 
it was Hector's fault, and I had been rather 
bragging to Jack Thurston what Joan could 
do, and I couldn’t bear that she should 
seem to funk anything with him there.” 

He stopped, and Jocelyn held her breath 
till he began again. 

“I leaped back and fetched Hector a 
sharp cut. ‘Over with you!’ I cried. I 
startled both of them. Hector, poor beast, 
made a try for it, but he hadn't room to 
gather himself for a leap. He pitched down, 
head foremost, into the sand and rolled ovet. 


His neck was broken, and she—she—— 
“It is very generous of you to have told 
me this. I don’t deserve it,” said Jocelyn 
at last in a low, moved voice, when through 
the silence that had fallen between them 
the roaring of a far-off glacier stream had 
made itself heard. She felt that he had 
divined her distress and discomfort, and, 
to relieve her, had taken her into his confi- 
dence at heavy cost to himself. That with 
every instinct sharpened by self-forgetful- 
ness and watchful devotion, this outwardly 
everyday man might have divined something 
deeper—the rift between her and Arnold— 
Jocelyn did not dream. Self and her own 
concerns were dethroned for the moment, 
** She lay on her back for years,”’ went on 
Jelf, as if he had not heard. “ Then, when 
by degrees she was able to get about again I 
persuaded her at last to marry me.” 
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‘In the star-sown darkness he caught her 
to him and held her fast ’—y. 918. 


But—but what a sacrifice!” Jocelyn’s 
frst thought leaped involuntarily to her 
lips (nd that has stopped your climbing, 
and—and everything.” 

No, don’t say it was a sacrifice or any 

t of that sort,’’ he exclaimed almost 
ercely, ‘‘ or else it’s she who has made the 
sacrifice, At first I own my chief thought 


was to make 
I could ; 


it p 


p to her in the only way 
it’s been far more than made 


u 
} 


ut 


to me I know I’m not the man for 
tr; a chap like Laughton would have 
een better. She'd been growing all these 
ye is—growing to what she is now, while 
l'd only been doing the ordinary things 
rdinary fellow does; but no one could 
with her as I’ve been and not be the 
“er for it. She’s opened a new world 
me, and I’ve followed her into it as 
lar as I can—a bigger man might have 
gone farther 
[ don’t know about that. In some ways 
ink you're the biggest man I know,” said 
Jo elyn in a low, tense voice. 
Jelf moved his broad shoulders as if 
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Drawn by 
A. C. Michael, 


Jocelyn’s tribute were some undue weight 
which he shifting uneasily from 
them. 

‘Oh, I don’t know. I think any decent 
chap, and I’m sure nearly all women, if 
they saw anyone they really—treally cared 
for ’’—with a gulp—‘ either suffering or 
at any disadvantage, would rather take 
over the whole trouble themselves if they 
could ; but since they can’t—worse luck— 
it’s only natural—isn’t it ?—to do all you 
can to make things easier. I’m no hand at 
putting what I feel into words,” he wound 
up awkwardly, “ but, of course, you'd un- 
derstand what I mean, and that’s why I’ve 
spoken as I’ve done.” 

Even in the dim light she could see the 
confident appeal in his look to her sym- 
pathy and comprehension. When he had 
gone, seized by that access of shyness 
which so often follows an unwonted con- 
fidence, Jocelyn sat still, staring at the dim 
mountains, 

“If they saw anyone they really cared 
for suffering, they'd rather take over the 


was 








THE 


themselves,” ... “only 


whole _ trouble 
natural to do all you can 

The silence seemed to re-echo with these 
simple, broken words, which clanged out 
the knell of her old conception of Jocelyn 
Blake. They had rent away a veil from 
before her eyes, but in the flood of bewilder- 
ing light she could see nothing clearly yet 
of the new world they revealed. In the 
sheltering darkness she cowered and covered 
her eyes, as if she were actually dazzled by 
the sudden, merciless illumination. 

The slight momentary stirring of feeling 
towards the man who had just left her had 
been a mere passing phase of her mental 
unrest. Like the evanescent thing it was, a 
breath upon a mirror, it had vanished 
away before she was conscious of its brief 
existence. After their talk to-night she 
would ever think of Richard Jelf with 
admiration and an almost awed respect. 
But it was Arnold whom she had always 
loved—of that she knew there had 
never been any doubt. But what had she 
ever known of love, since she could offer 
him such a poor counterfeit in that high 
name! It had been the best she had had to 
give him, but she knew better now, she was 
face to face with the realities of life and 





now 


love. ‘‘ Whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
The words floated vaguely through the 


tumult of her thoughts. 
Arnold's 


‘You are here, Joss,” came 
voice out of the shadows. 

On the 
heard his 
looked at 


was too recent, too overwhelming for words 


grass-grown path she had _ not 
halting 


him in silence. 


step approach. She 


Her awake hing 


as yet. 

“We've always been the best of friends, 
you and I, Joss? But if 
friendship is to be real and to last, people 


haven't we, 


quite open and honest with each 


he said in a curiously even tone, like 


must be 
other,” 
one carefully repeating something learned 
by heart. ‘I shall 
friends, but I see I’ve tried to 


shut my eyes against too long, and I must be 


hope we always be 


now what 
honest now for both our sakes. I've no 
right to ask you to be more than a friend 

I don't ’* The controlled 
grew more ** We've 


with 


ask you voice 


urgent fallen out of 
step, you and I,” a flicker of a smile, 


half playful but very sad, “so take your 
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own way, dear. We won't spoil the good 
times we’ve had together by trying to hobble 
or pretending that things are as they used 
to be.’’ 

‘“No, things aren’t as they used to be, 
and they never will be again,” broke in 
Jocelyn, her voice harsh from Suppressed 
feeling, and under all his hard-held com- 
posure the man beside her winced. It was 
one thing to pass sentence upon himself, 
another to have judgment instantly pro- 
nounced against him. 

“No, they can never be the same, for J 
shall never be the same,’’ went on Jocelyn 
passionately. ‘‘A moment ago I thought I 
knew the very worst of myself, but, oh, 
Noll, I’ve been far worse than I thought, 
since you can think such things of me; 
but don’t punish me for it any more.” 

“Punish you ?”’ echoed the man, and his 
pulses leaped to the change in her voice, 
and all it might mean, but he must not 
rejoice in it. He might have known that 
she was for too generous to acquiesce at 
once in their parting ; but he must not let 
her generosity bind her anew. 

“You're not he said 
gently. ‘It’s only natural, dear. Do you 
think I haven’t known that I was a restraint 


to blame, Joss,” 


on you, that you've been like a caged bird 
fluttering to be free. Take your freedom 
now, dear love. I might have been selfish 
enough to have kept you caged for my own 
joy and pleasure, but when I saw Jel! and 
his wife together, j 


souls, I learned 
that love means sacrifice, and I love you 


poor 
too well to hold you any longer to——” 

** You're 
claimed Jccelyn. 
wife are not to be pitied 


” 


quite wrong! ex- 
* Richard Jelt and _ his 
don’t dare to do 


it. I’ve learned from him to-night too, but 


wrong 


I’ve learned my lesson better than you 
Where there’s love enough—true love 
there’s no sacrifice, there can’t be. Oh, 
Noll,” between a laugh and a sob. “ Dont 


talk of cages or of freedom again; It 5 
home and happiness that are betore us, if 
if you will.” 

Her head drooped to his shoulder, and as 
in the star-sown darkness he caught her to 
him and held her fast it was to the man 
and woman, one in heart at last, as if the 
sun had leaped again over the encircling 


mountains and had turned night to noon. 
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The Water Slide : 
John’s Meeting-place with Lorna, 


THE LEGEND OF THE DOONES 


A Bit of West Country History 


By HORACE W. VENTON 


Has “ Lorna Doone” any foundation in fact? All who have read Blackmore’s 

romantic story will long to know, and the writer claims that, did we know the full 

story, we should find the novelist’s account of the lives and doings of the Doones 
much closer to the actual than we could have anticipated. 


| WONDER how many of all those who and her companions—and, most of all, John 
have read the story of ‘‘ Lorna Doone’? Ridd—should dissolve away as the nebu- 
d who ; not and of her romantic lous but beautiful fancy of the novelist. 
lling at er fierce and adventurous On the other hand, by remaining in a state 
1, amid the rocky fastnesses of Ex- of ignorance we may miss that additional 
r, will have pondered upon her history delight which one derives from knowing that 
| will have conjectured as to how much what one wished is really true. 
was true, or whether there was an atom 
truth it of it. The Origin 
Let us say at once, then, that the story 
Ought to be True of Lorna 1s true All of it, of course, is not 
Everyone y has read the story must true in detail. Blackmore wove a romance 
€ wished it to be true. It is a romance around certain romantic personalities who 
I the kind t one desires to meet with lived in a romantic country. But very 
' eryday life; and, pe rhaps, we have much indeed of what he wrote is founded 
ed probing too deeply into the upon fact ; and probably, did we know the 
ticit f the tale, fearing lest Lorna full story of the original Doones, we should 
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find that Blackmore's account of their lives 
and adventures was much closer to the 
actual than we could have anticipated. 
For a novelist, like a poet, often approxi- 
mates to truth by a process of intuition 
derived from the unconscious assimilation of 
the spirit of his subject. It is a sort of 
spiritual induction. 

Blackmore was impregnated with the 
spirit of Exmoor, as he was also with the 
Doone legend. The two formed one har- 
monious picture. From this country, this 
scenery, this environment and the legendary 
material he gathered in his talks with the 
villagers he set out to weave a romance 





The Doone 
Valley. 


which should approximate to truth; and 
from facts which have recently come to 
light I am convinced that, did we know the 
full and complete history of the Doones, we 
should probably find that he has depicted 
their career far more closely than one could 
have expected from the fact that he had 
only legendary material upon which to 
draw. 


Among the Outlaws 

It has never been doubted, as far as I 
know, that at the time of the Commonwealth 
and of the Restoration the moors of Exmoor 
were inhabited by men outlawed for various 
political and other offences. At the time of 
Cromwell's death the whole of the Forest of 
Exmoor was in the hands of one John or 


James Bovey, who claimed to have pur. 
chased the rights thereto, but who, according 
to the inhabitants, had usurped them. This 
man Bovey was much disliked, for he inter- 
fered with the lawful rights of the Exmoor 
people, impounding their cattle and pre- 
venting them from pasturing their stock 
upon certain lands which had always been 
looked upon as common. 

So much annoyance did this James Bovey 
cause that at last a petition was sent to the 
King by the aggrieved farmers ; but the 
result was probably far other than they 
anticipated, for Charles II.’s immediate 
reply was to grant a lease of the forest to the 
Marquis of Ormonde, who 
doubtless took care that 
his newly acquired rights 
were not infringed. In 
the document granting 
this lease he is also given 
the goods and debts of 
all fugitives and persons 
outlawed; so that, as- 
suming the Doones were 
really dwelling in that 
part of the country, the 
Marquis would be their 
creditor. Whether or not 
he would care to collect 
his debts is conjectural 


Doone Legends 

Legends concerning the 
Doone family seem to 
have been common at the 
time when Blackmore was 
staying on Exmoor, and 
it is certain that it was from these stories, 
which he collected with great care and 
assiduity, that his great romance was 
woven. 

It has been said that none of the inhabit- 
ants of Exmoor had ever heard of a family 
of Doones until the publication of the 
novel ; but this is refuted by the fact that 
in 1862, seven years before the appearance 
of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” a book was published 
by Dr. Collyns entitled, ‘‘ The Chase 0 
the Wild Red Deer,” in which he men 
tions that Exmoor was formerly the head- 
quarters of a set of freebooters, the Doones 
who were supposed to have arisen during 
the Civil War. Dr. Collyns gives as the 
source of his information an old West 
Country guide book, 
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The Valley of Rocks, 
Where John Ridd consulted the witch, Mother Meildrum. 


One of the most interesting literary docu- 
ments that has ever appeared is mentioned 
by Mr. F. J. Snell in his interesting and 
beautifully descriptive ‘‘ Book of Exmoor.”’ 
The document was in the form of a letter 
lady living in Scotland to the 
West Some Free Press. The letter was 
signed Ida M. Browne (Audri Doon),”’ 
ind in it she claimed to be a descendant of 
the original Exmoor. The tale 

iad to tell was a strange one and as 
Lorna Doone ”’ itself. 


written | 


Doones of 


she | 


romantic as 


The Claim of a Descendant 

Her claim was based upon the fact that 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Moray 1 Sir James Stuart of Doune, 


whoafterwards was created 


, Mar§,r 


Lord Doune, and later took 
e title of the Earl of 
Moray. Sir James had a 


win brother named Ensor, 
ind from the description 


given of him in the letter 


appears that Black- 
res estimate ot his 
laracter was a_ correct 
ne He was proud, vin- 


dictive and quarrelsome, 
and from the age 


teen was 


of eigh- 
continually at 

with his brother 
rightful 

wnership of the Castle of 
Doune, near Stirling. To 


such a 


inTlance 


respecting the 


pitch this 


E-nsor 


was 


Malmsmead, 
Entrance to the Doone Valley. 
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imity carried that 
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-~ bribed his friend, the im- 
poverished Marquis of 
Huntly, to assassinate Sir 


James, which deed was 
carried into effect. 
Ensor Stuart’s son— 


Ensor James Stuart—upon 
his father’s death, some 
time afterwards, adopted 
the surname of Doune, by 
which it was thought that 
he laid still further claim 
to Doune Castle, which 
was now in possession of 
the son of the murdered 
Earl. This action of Ensor 
James Stuart was so hotly 
resented by his cousin that 
he forced his way to his 
cousin’s house at Stirling, accompanied by 
a number of his retainers, and commanded 
him to leave Scotland at once, on pain, if 
he refused, of being taken prisoner with his 
wife and confined in Doune Castle. 

For a week Ensor refused to submit, but 
at last he acquiesced, and after coming to 
England and remaining in London for some 
time, went westward, and after a fortnight’s 
journey found himself in the valley of the 
East Lyn, where he took up residence with 
his wife and family in a deserted farmhouse. 

Such is Miss Doon’s account of the settle- 
ment of the Doone family on Exmoor, and 
she has produced many relics which lend 
great weight to her testimony. 

Miss Doon states that there were four sons 
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of Sir Ensor living in the valley with him— 
Charles, Bruce, Nigel, and Rowland. From 
all accounts they are all that the story of 
‘Lorna Doone” depicts them. When they 
reached marriageable age their wives were 
obtained by the primitive method of ab- 
ducting the best-looking of the women of the 
neighbouring villages. The four sons were 
cruel and terrorised the neighbourhood. No 
one was safe from their attack, and it is not 
to be wondered at that traditions concerning 
them have been handed down to the present 
day. 

A visitor to the Doone Valley will certainly 
be shown the ‘‘ Doone Cottages,” or what 
remains of them. I must confess that when 
they were first shown to me I experienced a 
feeling of disappointment; there was so 
little of them that it was difficult to realise 
that they had been cottages—or, for the 
matter of that, any kind of buildings what- 
ever. Only the foundations remained ; and 
these foundations were much overgrown. 


Now, we learn from Miss Doon that these 
cottages were not the houses of the Doones 
at all, but only byres and shelters for their 
cattle. In fact, she is of the opinion that the 
Doones did not actually live in the valley 
called by their name, but at a spot some- 
where between Oare Ford and the source 
of the East Lyn, in a comb on the right of 
the Oare Road. 

The exact spot does not much matter to 
us, however. We are glad to know that there 
is a considerable substratum of truth upon 
which Blackmore built his story. At any 
rate, we can visit the places depicted by him 
and think of the incidents which happened 
there. Oare Church, where John and Lorna 
were married, and through the window of 
which the bride was shot and wounded by 
the terrible Carver Doone, will always have 
an attraction for us; and the valley itself, 
along which John used to wander, in anti- 
cipation of meeting Lorna, will ever hold 
Lorna Doone,” 


“e 


pleasant memories of 





Oare Church, with the tree behind, up which 
Carver Doone climbed to shoot Lorna 
through the window at her marriage. 
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THE PRETTY GIRL 


The Story of a Theft and a Problem 


By BRENDA ELIZABETH SPENDER 


HE pretty girl had stolen the sixpence 
stout old lady had left, in 


which the 


feminine fashion, half concealed beneath the 
rim of her plate, for the waitress’s benefit ! 
Miles Lamont, from his seat in the corner, 
whence, with infinite precaution, he had 
‘ lly be feasting his eyes on the pretty 
zirl while apparently regaling them with a 

iodical, found himself unfortunately un- 
able to discover a shadow of doubt of which 
to give her the benefit. 

\s ournalist he found the occurrence 
inter him; as a man it was harrow- 
ing in the extreme. Twenty minutes before, 

n he had entered the tea-shop, if not par- 
larly ce ratetully shady after the light 
lLheat « sunniest side of Oxtord Street, 
the pretty girl had been the first object to 
meet his ey: She really was a very pretty 


girl, fresh as a flower in her well-cut white 


kirt and simple, smart white 


hat, yet perhaps, much prettier thanmany 
others am the hundreds and hundreds of 
ty girl | eem to have been created 


purpose of giving to London 
charm ; only it happened that 
me infinitesimal variation trom the or- 
ppealed to a similar deflection 

ind the result, as certain as though 
whol 1 1 had 
it Miles Lamont, though he 


been a chemical coni- 


kr t himself, and certainly never 
owledged such a ridiculous 
b 


then ert 


an to fall in love with 

he first thing he did 
tal | e at a table from which, 
the ai magazine, he could watch 
vithout 3 h risk of appearing to stare ; 
to the 


her 


whether 
to her 
le he hoped not, for the 
inclined to be a little vulgar 
It had been 
proportion to the 
of the matter when the 


decide 
next was 


ther on the whe 


Wwhetcnel ec was alone. 


tO hill lite out ol 
ly br 1 some 
slid 


her ] { and 


crumbs ott her coat, 
the 
without 


sixpence under 
walked away 
a much as a 


ce at the pretty girl. 
9 


3 


The pretty girl was busy with an absurd 
note-book, a little pencil and a plate of 
pastries, and took no notice of anybody, 
which, though perhaps a little discouraging, 
still left Miles free to watch her unperceived, 
and make up all sorts of pleasing ideas about 
her which he considered the 
reasoning by induction 


outcome ol 
and doing it well, 
She was not engaged, because there 
was no ring on the hand conveying the 
creamiest of cakes to a pair of pretty red 
lips. 


too, 


Obviously, she was _ well-off: 
Mr. Miles Lamont had 
to know enough about women’s clothes to 
be aware that her neat simplicity of attire 
was not achieved by the sparing of expense ; 
a lady—well, any fool could have told you 
that; she looked it from the demure white 


as a 


journalist, come 


shoes and stockings peeping out from under 
her skirt to the plain white hat with its 
trim blue band. 

Early as it was, he had dropped in for a 
hasty cup of tea on his way to the office, 
because he was in a hurry, for it was a 
Friday, and he wanted to get off to commence 
a long week-end with friends at Muswell 
Hill; but in spite of all that, he spun his tea 
out time and consequences 
until the pretty girl asked for her bill. He 
had to pay more attention to his paper then, 
for she had put away her note-book, and, 
with a little thoughtful frown on her smooth 
Still 
he managed to steal a glance at her now and 
then, and it was such a glance from beneath 
lowered eyelids that assured him of the 
dreadful fact that little white-gloved 
hand had reached out towards the plate 
where remained the débris of the stout lady’s 
strawberries and cream, and that when the 
little hand had gone back again the sixpence 


regardless of 


forehead, was drawing on her gloves. 


a 


also was no longer to be seen. 

The pretty girl had stolen the sixpence 
hidden by the stout lady beneath her plate’s 
A well-to-do 
girl, a pretty girl, a lady, and she had been 
unable to lose the opportunity of grabbing a 


rim for the waitress’s benefit ! 


sixpence, and that at the expense of a tired- 


looking working girl! In any other mood 
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such an occurrence would have originated in 
Lamont’s fertile brain a whole series of ideas 
about the possibilities of “‘ tip-cadging ”’ asa 
method of earning a dishonest livelihood, but 
as matters were it occasioned him nothing 
but vicarious pain and shame. His sun- 
burnt face went as red as a brick, and he 
hid it incontinently behind his magazine, 
and his eyes, though they saw none of the 
print before them, were not even raised to 
watch his fallen idol pass out from the shop’s 
shadow into the sunny street. Actually it 
was the tiniest tragedy imaginable, the 
death of something frailer than a fancy, but 
its effect was tangible. 

Miles Lamont belonged to that type 
of clever young man who, from a super- 
ficial survey of womanhood in the mass, 
culls a remarkably poor opinion of the 
object of his attention, and the special 
article on “‘ Women’s Little Meannesses ”’ 
which he dashed off in the bitterness of his 
spirit that sunny afternoon was a master- 
piece of its kind, and well-pleasing in the eyes 
of his editor, who held that a little indigna- 
tion is quite good for the circulation of a 
newspaper, and that the majority of women, 
for some extraordinary reason, like to hear 
their sisters abused. Being almost inspired 
by the jar of his afternoon’s experience, his 
pen worked readily, and, the incident of the 
tea-shop losing something of its pain in being 
fairly set down in black and white, it was a 
Miles Lamont of customary coolness and 
amiability who, some two or three hours 
later, strolled down beside his host to those 
salubrious tennis courts where the élite of a 
North London suburb take their pleasure. 
The ordinariness of the scene was perhaps 
its best recommendation. It was pleasant 
to consider the fact that in hundreds of other 
courts as green, shaded at a discreet distance 
by trees as leafy, with more or less skill and 
enjoyment, white figures were bandying 
tennis balls to and fro; that in hundreds of 
other little pavilions of varying shape and 
design tea had been dispensed earlier in the 
afternoon and even now might be discovered 
in a lukewarm and over-drawn condition 
by those brave enough to make the venture. 
Before the pavilion were the usual rows of 
chairs occupied by a few spectators. 
“Why, there’s Nina!”’ said Miles’s host. 
Great friend of my wife’s—our doctor's 
daughter—awfully jolly girl. Hallo, Nina, 
why are you sitting out? May I intro- 


duce my friend ? Miles Lamont—Miss Nina 
Ryan.” 

The girl looked up as Lamont raised his 
hat. What she saw was a tall, fair-haired 
young fellow, grave-faced for his years, 
staring at her with two straightforward blue 
eyes set in a sunburnt face, and what he saw 
was just—the pretty girl ! 

“The pretty girl had stolen the sixpence 
left by the stout lady for the waitress’s 
benefit !’’ It was a sentence marked for 
italics in the article from his pen which was 
to appear to-morrow in The City Herald, 
and it had no business at all to go running 
through his mind and confusing him because 
he had met its subject face to face. Evi- 
dently Miss Ryan herself had not the faintest 
idea that she had ever seen him before, but 
she was perhaps a trifle flattered at the 
spectacle of six feet of manhood standing 
red-brick-coloured and dumb _ before her, 
and accordingly she was kind. 

Quite how she proceeded to be kind might 
seem a little ordinary set down in cold print, 
but the effect from Miles Lamont’s point of 
He came to the con- 
clusion by the time that he had played a set 
of tennis with her for partner that, but for 
the knowledge of her which he had gained 
by his afternoon's experience, he should have 
been able to pronounce her the nicest girl 
he had ever met, and as he went to bed that 
night he even discovered in himself a des- 
picable attempt to pretend that the pretty 
girl at the café had been someone else, and 
not Miss Ryan at all. 

Next day he saw more of her, and on 


view was excellent. 


Sunday more still, and sometimes contrived 
to forget for hours at a time the shameful 
cupidity which her sweetness covered. 

‘It wasn’t the wretched sixpence—it was 
that she should do such a thing at all,” he 
said to himself afterwards, then began to 
speculate upon what other despicable traits 
of character feminine charm and prettiness 
might conceal. At one moment he hoped 
that his article in The City Herald might never 
meet her eye, the next he told himself 
sternly that it would be for the good of her 
soul to see herself in the pillory of the press 
pelted with the laudable scorn of public 
opinion, At both moments he was supremely 
thankful for the discretion which, all un 
witting of such a strait as this, had urged 
him for some time past to sign his articles 
for The City Herald with a pseudonym. 
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A week later he was in Oxford Street 
again, and with a pang sought out the same 
tea-room, there to encourage the mingled 
pain and bliss of memory. Nothing seemed 
to have changed since a week before to 
Miles Lamont, for the fact of the stout lady’s 
absence from the scene made no difference, 
since Nina Ryan sat in the same clothes at 
the same table in the same chair. A giddy 
sense of unreality came over him; he had a 
vague idea that the whole thing was an 
hallucination, and then Miss Ryan happened 
to look up, caught sight of his astonished 
face, and smiled. It was rather a pathetic 
little smile, and made him suddenly feel 
old and wise, which, under the circumstances, 
was a pleasant thing. 

lI am so glad to see you,” Nina held 
out her hand. ‘‘ Do come to this table if 
you're going to have tea.’ 

With a delight which he knew to be utter 
folly, Lamont accepted her invitation, hung 
up his straw hat and stick, and sat down at 
the same little table with her, looked into 
her face, remembered the first time that he 
had seen her, and wondered what on earth 
to talk about. Nina herself seemed a little 
less animated than usual; she was perhaps 
a trifle pale, and her eyes were wistful, but 


it was she who made the first attempt at 
conversation, 

* Do you come here often ?”’ she asked. 
It seemed banal enough, but Miles Lamont 
suddenly remembered Saturday’s edition of 
Che City Herald, and replied warily : 

* Not very often 

Miss Ryan nodded, unfolding her paper 


quite occasionally.’ 


table-napkin, 
‘ | suppose you don’t happen to have been 
here any time last Friday afternoon 
Result of that remark the complete clis- 
comfiture ot Mil 
“ Perhaps, I really 


Lamont. 

I might, you know 
one has tea in so many different places ! ’”’ 
Miss Ryan looked disappointed. 

I did so hope you had been,”’ she sighed. 
Hope!” 
seemed to himself to tremble in the voice 


“ 


kktows of exclamation marks 


that echoed her words. 
perhaps I was. What could I do for you 
if I had been here ? ” 
“You might help me to remember what 
the girl was like who waited at this table.’’ 
Phrough a kind of happy haziness Mr. 
Miles Lamont heard the rest of her explana 


“If you hope so, 


tion. 
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** There’s a red-haired one here to-day 
and so there was on Monday, and on Wed. 
nesday, and I know positively that she 
hadn’t red hair, because I alway s notice that, 
I’ve stared and stared at all the others, and 
can't feel that I know her, and tipping is 
forbidden, so I can’t tip them all or go and 
ask the head woman about it; besides, it’s 
such an awfully foolish thing to tell anyone. 

** Nothing,” said Mr. Miles with emphasis 
in voice and eyes, “ 
tell me.” 

“No, I don’t feel that I mind your know- 
I came up 
| spent rather a lot 


can be too foolish to 


ing, but it is silly all the same. 
to shop last Friday. 
of money, and then I came in here and 
ordered tea and they brought me a plate of 
cake-things—you know, ‘ deadlies ’—and 
while I was adding up my list to see what 
I had spent I went on eating ‘ deadlies,’ and 
when they brought the bill I’d actually had 
four !”’ 

She seemed ashamed of herself, and Miles 
hastened to reassure her. 

I ate ten once—in the tuck-shop, when 

Il was at Uppingham.” 

She looked at him gratefully. 

“It wasn't it was 
absence of mind, and it wouldn't have 


really  greediness, 
mattered, only I hadn’t enough money to 
pay my fare home and the bill.”’ 

“You hadn't monev! Why 


that explains everything I should have 


enough 


done it, in your place, too! 

** Done it Nina looked puzzled,“ But 
you don’t know what I did.” 

Miles Lamont grew red. 

“IT mean—I was—-I think I can guess— 
you didn’t tip the girl 

‘Oh, that’s nothing—it says ‘ No 
allowed’ onthe menu, — I did a terrible thing 
I really don’t like telling you.’ 
I am sure, Miss Ryan, that | 
shall never, never think hardly of you. 
He bit off “ again’ just in time, but bs 
tone was so earnest that Miss Ryan looked 


“Go on, 


at her teaspoon in embarrassment. 
“Well, the truth is, a woman who st 
where you're sitting now put sixpence by 
her plate for the waitress, and I took that. 
She spoke in a very small voice that mac 
then she Sal 


her seem almost childish, 
abcut 


“Can you ever think anything nice 
me after that 

* Anyone could.” 

* Anyone wouldn’t, Mr. Lamont, I asst re 
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you. Everyone isn’t as kind as you are. 
here twice before trying to find 
make it up to her, and to-day 
elf I picked up this old news- 
per,” she p inted to a crumpled copy of 

City Hera 
There’s an article in it called ‘ The ’—no, 


upon the chair at her side. 


Meannesses,’ and I’m in 
I dare say it was 


some woman, though it’s signed with a man’s 


me—must have been here watching me, 
she makes out that I took it—stole it, 
in; not in a way borrowing it like I did 
lly, but because I was too mean to lose 


the chance of saving a sixpence !”’ 


had not been very much en- 
ced in the story of her wrongs she would 
blank horror which 
bmerged her companion’s smile. 
Don’t you think it was brutal?” she 


ve observed the 


Miles Lamont agreed, and his conscience 
rmed thin him, for there were tears 
Perhaps—the journalist fellow—woman, 
mean—didn’t You see, he didn’t 
truth 

rhet ought not to have decided 
nd printed it in a paper.” 

lence ensued, Lamont breathing 
ily, Nir little inclined to resent his 
ce of the absent journalist JLamont 
| his throat 

I don’t uppose you'll ever speak 


iid, ‘‘ but as a matter of 


im the man, the fellow who wrote that 
Mil Lancott ! was here last 

iy 
She sat | him in horrified amaze- 
t indignation; then she 
\ t his face beneath his 
rn had white, and that the blue 
tar hers were very remorseful. 
t was cru f you—lI shall never _" 
ve! Forgive me for interrupting 

t t the girl!” 


head somewhat haughtily 

the rection of his glance Asa 
t much engaged was she in 
fairs that she was a 

puzzled to what he was talking 
Atat not tar from them a girl 
young fellow in a tight 
! thei places, a couple 


ndance, beaming grins 
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“I—I don’t recognise her. Do you 
mean the girl in the hat ?”’ Nina faltered. 

“ Yes, that’s the girlall right. I remember 
her face. Evidently she’s left to get married 
—there’s a bit of confetti on the fellow’s 
collar—and this is a kind of ‘ busman’s 
holiday’ honeymoon. Now’s your chance, 
Miss Ryan, if you want to give her any- 
thing.” 

Nina drew a florin from her purse, and 
looked at it doubtfully. 

** She may not like it—I really don’t care 
to try to give it to her now she isn’t waiting ; 
she might feel I was rude. But I do want her 
to have it.” 

** Let me do it for you!’’ Lamont held 
out an eager hand, and she, forgetting his 
base conduct, flashed him a smile of grati- 
tude. 

Miles approached the bridal party with 
his most charming manner. 

“Excuse me, madam, but were you not 
attending to the wants of the tables in that 
corner so recently as last week ?”’ 

‘* Well, I was as a matter of fac’.”” She 


remembered her new dignity. ‘‘ But I don’t 


see as ‘s 

“Will you accept a trifling present on 
the occasion of your marriage from two old 
customers, with our wishes for your happi- 
ness ?”’ 

The florin had changed into half a sovereign 
en route, but of that, for the present at least, 
Miss Ryan remained unaware. She had 
been peeping into The City Herald in the 
absence of her envoy extraordinary, and 
had re-read that offensive article a little. 
There were some touches of personal descrip- 
tion that struck her as being very well 
written, such, for instance, as the little bit 
about the colour of her hair and eyes. Of 
course, it was altogether unjustifiable of 
Mr. Lamont to do such a thing, but he had 
not known her then. 

‘* Complete success.’’ Miles’s voice roused 
her from a day-dream He stood before her 
smiling, but obviously nervous, his glance 
wandering from the Herald to her face. 

Nina was looking down to hide something 
in her expression that she did not wish him 
to see, but when she spoke her tone was 
remarkably friendly, all things considered. 

Thank you ever so much. I—I am 
really awfully glad 1 met you. Do you 
think you could come out to tennis next 
Saturday ?”’ 


oie) 
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By Sir MARTIN CONWAY 


tragedies. It is the in 


= mountains, like the sea, are a special 
home ot 
stinctive feeling that such is the case that 
gives to them much of that strange mys 
terious attraction that all men feel in the 
sight of a great white range spreading across 
the horizon a great distance away 
The snowy Himalaya wall seen from Simla 
t some other suitable place in the foothills 
bove the great Indian plain, the great range 
Alps beheld from Turin or Neuchatel, 


the marvellous uplift of the Andes seen from 


the upper edge of the Amazon forest, or even 
lesser ranges of the British Isles—all of 
them impress the beholder like the walls of 
me vast imagined city of the dead or of the 


Mysterious Tragedies 


It is the tragedies that have happened 
ng them, away there up in the heights, 
leave this ] Lot mysterious atmosphere 


romance ever about them. Like the sea 


Im sunny day, nothing looks 


r than a great distant mountain range. 


‘here one might suppose celestial calm ever 
{ bide. But find yourself aloft in the 
tot them times of storm and tempest, 
gain like the sea, they are, as it were 

Tor made visibk Where terror and peril 


abide there will tragedies occur, and heroisms 
be enacted to avoid them. 

The tragedies of the mountains are far 
more numerous than the tales of them, for 
so many have never been told and never 
will be. 


The Lest Trail 

A party of climbers leave their hotel or 
their camp and are never seen or heard of 
again, Perhaps two days or more pass 
Heavy 
meanwhile. 


before their absence is noticed. 
snow may have fallen aloft 
Search parties are sent out. Up toa certain 
point traces of the lost ones may be dis- 
covered, Then the trail is lost under snow, 
and nothing more is known. Somewhere in 
the bosom of the ice they lie, perhaps 
battered to pieces after some terrific fall, 
perhaps merely frozen to death in their sleep, 
perhaps struck by lightning or overwhelmed 
in avalanche or crevasse. 

It is these undescribed accidents that are 
the most tragic, because all is left to the 
imagination, often the torturing imagination 
friends. And as with the 
the greatest 


of surviving 
tragedies, so with the heroisms: 
are unknown, because always the greatest 
We honour the 


man who risks his life for others, we give him 


heroisms are those that fail 
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medals and testimonials; but the man who 
gives his life is beyond reach of the insult of 
popular applause. 

The fact that a party of climbers are 
linked together by the climbing rope makes 
the safety of each depend upon the safety 
of all If one slips the others must 
hold him up or go with him, unless they 
commit the greatest of treasons and cut the 
rope. The direst insult that can be offered 
to a man who has survived an accident in 
which his companions perished is to suggest 
that he cut the rope. It must often have 
happened that the temptation so to do was 
very strong, 


A Fearful Ordeal 
a case in point. A party of 


climbers were advancing along a narrow 


Here is 


ridge of snow with a precipitous slope of ice 
on the one hand and a cliff of rocks on the 
other. The ridge did not end upwards in a 
sharp edge, but curved over in a great 
cornice, like a huge wave of the sea frozen 
in the act of breaking 

Of course they were trying to keep off the 
overhung and to remain just at the top of 
the solid slope; but, when the wave is too 
wide to look over, it is sometimes impossible 
to judge how far the overhung extends and 
whether you are standing on the solid or 
not 

The leader of this party made a false 
estimate and led actually on to the cornice, 
and the two men behind followed him. The 
fourth and last man perceived the mistake 
and shouted to the others to keep more to 
the right. 
a great crack and a huge piece of the cornice 


Before they could obey there was 


broke away. 

fhe last man, young Ulrich Almer, the 
famous guide, had just time to throw himselt 
down the right-hand slope and dash his ice- 
axe In up to the head as the other three 
men fell over down the wall on the left. 
Chere they hung suspended from Ulrich’s 
waist, the lowest of the three with his 
houlder out of joint, the other two banged 
and bruised against the rocks; but one of 
them fortunately hitched on to a little ledge, 
Which supported part of his weight. 

It was all over in a moment, and there 


they hung, the three lives dependent upon 
the cord round Ulrich’s waist. Of course 
the rope cut through the new-made edge 


of the ridge, so that, even if Ulrich had been 


strong enough in his cramped and perilous 
position to haul up the three, he would only 
have hauled them against the face of the 
All he could 


do was to hang on with the rope almost 


ice-wall and not up over it. 


cutting him in halves, and hang on he did for 
three-quarters of an hour. 

Under such circumstances three-quarters 
of an hour is a lifetime. 

Think what a temptation such a situation 
would have been to a man of less moral 
fibre to put his hand in his pocket, get out 
his knife and cut the rope. His life would 
have been safe at once, and no one could ever 
have known. The other three would have 
fallen down the cliff for a mile or so, and 
rope and everything would have been 
He could have said that 
the rope broke over the edge ola sharp rock, 


pounded to bits. 


and he could easily have frayed his end of 
If he held on, 
his strength would presently give out, and 


it to give colour to the tale. 
over he would go with the rest ; meanwhile 
the rope was cutting him round the waist, 
and probably doing permanent mischief to 
him internally. 

3ut he held on and on, in utter ignorance 
of what was happening on the other side. 
There the lowest man with the dislocated 
shoulder, after immense struggles, succeeded 
in getting hold of the rocks and taking his 
weight off the rope. This took a long time. 
Then the next man got footing and was 
able to help the lower to a better place, then 


legs and at last 
Thus after three- 


He in his turn got on hi 
set Ulrich free to help. 

quarters of an hour they were at last able t 
haul the whole party back on to the midge 
and to take stock of their wounds, They 
patched themselves up, and the descent 
commenced, It is no easy matter for a 
damaged party to convoy a man with a dis- 


located shoulder down a difficult mountal 


but they succeeded, and all survived to tel 

the tale, which will not soon be forgotten. 
But suppose the bottom man had not been 

able to render any help, had been uncon- 


scious or utterly disabled rhe party coue 


not have urvived without the sacrilce ol 


one at least. 


The Problem of Sacrifice 
Such cases have happened and have been 


tu 
recorded, but we are proud to Say that uy 


" 
till now no Englishman has been involved 11 
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h j Orawn by 
There they hung, the three lives dependent once 
upon the cord round Ulrich’s waist.’’ 
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fhe Summit 
of Mont Blanc. 


so disgraceful a salvation. Who shall say 
how many times whole parties have actually 
been lost when some might have survived if 
they had been willing to let the others go ? 


[his is the special danger which _ besets 


parties of two upon the mountains. With 
a party of three and upwards it Is rare fot 
more than one to be fallen at a time. The 


majority at least will be firmly set But 
when there are only two, and one _ftalls, 
there is no third hand to help. Now such 
a fall usually takes place in snow or ice 
through the breaking of a cornice or a bridge 
or some such accident. In all those cases 
the rope will cut through the edge of the 
now, and then hauling on the pendent 
person is no good it only drags him 
and holds him prisoner against an ice-wall 


{ } } 


to the top of which he probably cannot 


reach All the man on his feet can de some- 
times in such cases is to hold on, and if help 
does not come trom outside the time will 
rive when the man on his feet can hold no 
longer Iie must cither cut the rope o1 


icrifice his lite with his companion, Which 


Photo: 
Geor, Wenrli, 


A similar problem arises in the case ot 


exposure to storm. \ party get over- 


whelmed by tempest and have to pass the 
night in the open high up on the mountain- 
side, with snow whirling about them and in 
the grip of hideous frost 

When daylight comes, one of their number 
is too weak to stand. They wait in hopes 
that he will get better as day advances 
but he grows weaker. They try to cart 
him with them, but the difficulties are 
great. They wait on and on. The w 
nan becomes UNCONSCIOUS and 1t 1s certall 
or seems certain, that he must die. H 
knows nothing His hour is near, Meat 
while another night is approaching. It the 
others wait by the dying man they must 
remain in the continuing storm another nig 
and next day their fate will be sealed. Sh 
they stay by him to no useful purpose al 


die with him, or shall they leave him to 5s 
fate and save their own lives ? Some hav 


chosen one way and some another, and wi 
shall say which chose most wisely ? 

It is easy, however, to see which were U 
heroes, 
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Serial Story 


By ANNIB 
CHAPTER XXI 


BREAKING THE NEWS 
Mes RODNEY was more shaken than 
she cared to own by what had hap- 
pened at Clarina Place. She did not get 


‘ 
ver it for several days. 


By tacit ¢ sent it seemed that the family 
iad agreed not to discuss it. The matter 
was never mentioned in the house. It made 
Estelle unhappy, and she guessed 
from Cyril manner that something very 
nple t had taken place when he called 
at the Bygraves’ house. She preferred not 
to know more. It would not make her 
ippier to think that high and hard words 
id passt etween Dick and her brother. 

They did send any flowers to Clarina 
Place. Mrs. Rodney had thought of it, but 
when the car was stopped next day at the 
lorist’s and Estelle heard the order given, 
e intervened 

Don’t d t, mother. I am sure they 
vould h The Byevraves are not that 
kind of ple Probably they won't even 
put on n rnin They don’t think that 
death i n occasion for mourning, And 
f they know that the flowers came from 

ry |] bly they would throw them 

Sh | extreme phrase in order to 
vince h her 

f you think that, Estelle, of 
rse I w But yet Id like to for 

1 time ! [ couldn't help it, you 

ow, Est lded plaintively None 

ld t was Cyril’s doin 
Estelle for re to answer her, because 
ld > done so without point 
ing out that t wa the drasti change 
ch her mother had wrought in all their 
circumstance 1 surroundings that was 

Avain 1 durin these rather 

I ke stell had wished that the 

I n to her father instead of 

el He would have made 0 

h wise :sc of it And avain he 

ed ro having got clean away 
‘rom it all 


S. SWAN 


Estelle, from John Glide 
that the funeral to take at 
Abney Park Cemetery, went there herself 


¢ 


to see it. 


who learned 


was place 
But she kept at a considerable 
the little group of 
mourners, and them knew until 
long afterwards that she had been there. 


distance away from 


none of 


Krom the higher ground where she stood 
she saw that Dick lingered longer than 
the others at the graveside, and that he 


knelt down when he was alone, and seemed 


either to be praying or to be making some 


vow. 

She shivered a little even in the warm, 
kind air, and she wondered whether it 
Was a vow of vengeance he was taking. 
Carrie’s death had put the final barrier 
between her and Dick Bygrave, even if 
none had existed before, and Estelle was 
very sorry for herself on every count. 


In the midst of her splendid surroundings 
she was a lonely soul, cut adrift from her 


moorings, and as yet without any definite 
object in life 

Even Kitty was better off since she had 
a lover who adored her, and whom, pre- 


she 
It happened that while Estelle was taking 
sad, little 
Lady 


spent in re 


sumably, adored 
an unsuspected part in the brief, 
ceremony in Abney Park Cemetery, 


Hatherley, after a morning 


flection, took a walk from Clanricarde 
Mansions to Hans Crescent. 

On arriving at the house she was at 
once admitted, for Mrs. Rodney’s orders 
to her household were that she was always 
at home to Lady Hatherley. 

Mrs. Rodney had lunched alone, and 
Was enjoyin a few minutes’ rest and 
quiet before dressing for some afternoon 
function She showed less alacrity and 
pleasure in her greeting to Clare Hatherley 
than usual 

Clare was not slow to notice it, and to 
resent it, In a way She had not managed 
to keep such a firm grip of her protégée 
as she had imagined she would, nor fot 
suc hoa lon time as she had expected. 
Too soon Mrs. Rodney had plumed _ het 
wings for independent flight, and Clare 
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had come round that afternoon to have a 
yusines talk. 
Afternoon,” said Clare as she drew off 


gloves and tossed them on 
took my 


Siti dé 
buh! 


her long 


the pretty Writing-table. “I 


chance, for I had one or two things to 
talk over. Are you going to the Pier- 
points this afternoon? I thought that, if 
you were, you might take me along. It’s 
very hot walking, really, and a hired cab 
is ruin to one’s clothes.” 

Clare’s costume was exquisite—a_ con- 


grey cré pe de Chine with 
A black picture 


feather ex- 


fection of soft 
he es and gloves Ci uite. 


hat with a sweeping ostrich 
quisitely framed her piquant face. 
Mrs 


figure, 


Rodney’s comfortable, matronly 
the extreme tight 


make Lady 


not improved by 


ness of her skirt, seemed to 
Hatherley’s svelte grace striking by 
comparison. Mrs. Rodney’s face was look- 
little tired, and just lately she had 
taken to the use of powder and make-up 
the tell-tale lines. 


kind to the arti- 


more 


Ing’ a 


to try to conceal 


Summer sunshine is not 


ficial, and at that moment Mrs. Rodney 
certainly did not look her best. 

Her expression, too, had changed. It 
had lost its former kind motherliness, so 


comely in a woman of her age. Her eyes 


moved restlessly with the eager, dissatisfied 
look of the huntress in them. She had 
already become a seeker who never found 

who never would find—the satisfaction 


which she 
the Ir 


she craved. For the 


craved had 


things for 
yearned and nothing in 
soul. 
Pierpoints 


vo anywhere this 


essence to satisfy any human 

‘T wasn’t thinking of the 
I’m feeling too tired to 
Mrs. Rodney answered, pucker 


her brow 


afternooi 


Oh, but I think vou ought. Everybody 
will be there—the Wriothesleys, for sure 
They are relatior of Mrs Pierpoint By 
he by, they are pre ne for an answe! 
bout Brest, and we might get a chance 
f talki thing over tl afternoon 

Mr Rodney’s face wore its most stolid 
look—a_ hatchet look which Clare’ wa 
beginning to know When this expression 
W in evidence, M1 Rodney was invul 

ble both to advice and to pressure 


[ think [’ve made up my mind not to 


Ké l plac just now, she said I 
ight to wait till I husband come 
home, because, after ll, he ought to have 

yme ay 1n uch a ) th np 
] thought I had heard you say that 


Mr. Rodney would approve whatever you 


decided on.” 
“That’s true, of course. Him and me 
have never had a word in our lives.” 
“Probably because you had all the say,” 
put in Clare with a smile which scarcely 


veiled her 
“We 


a great respect 1or my 


impertinence, 

each other, and he had 
judgment. He 
said Mrs. 


understood 


consulted me about everything,” 
Rodney quite proudly. 

For, that she had 
frequent fits of wifely longing for him, and 
had that 


now Cyrus was 


yone, 


absence proved to her most cer- 


tainly she had no friend like him—so wise 
and kindly and_ faithful—in the whole 
wide world 


“Any word from him lately? 
Her face brightened. 

“Oh, yes. We get letters regularly now. 
like the place very much, 
delight 
much _ bigger 


They seem to 
and Jack 1S over 
everything! It’s a thing 
apparently than any of us had any idea 
of.” 

“He'll be 


just wild with 


another rich squatter, to be- 


come the lion of some future season,” said 
Clare. 

But Mrs. Rodney shook her head. 

“Jack isn’t that sort. His eyes are very 
wide open they are, < lare! He wouldn't 
hold with this kind of life that I am 
leading, and I’m beginning to think that 
he wouldn’t be far wrong. It takes a deal 


much in.” 


one, and it doesn’t put 


only had six 


out of 


“Oh, come, you’ve months 


of it, and, as | pointed out to you, the 
first year w bound to be full of diff 
culties and even of unpleasant things. I 
think you ought to congratulate yourself 
and me. We've done wonders—nothing 
hort of it!” 

A passing gleam of gratification relieved 


the undoubted rl Om ot Mrs. Re dney 


face 
“What 

Clare asked 

people, and most of them 


VW hat’ 


h disappointed you 


I’m sure I’ve got you 
have 
decent to you the fly in 
ointment?’ 
appointed that the girs 


don’t seem to vet more out of it 


Kathleen 1 I] right Estelle 1s out 


side the pale—I mean, nothing could be 
done with her She’s hopelessly bour- 
reorse ! d Clare tartly 

If you mean by that that she ain’t the 


' 
right sort, Lady Hatherley, you're wrong: 
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verer woman in the whole 
ste, and 
the hollow 
and 
that she steers 
if like. I 
id hear my daugater spoken 
She thinks it’s your 
outsiders, and I’m not sure 


my she’s 
wd 


them 


got 
her 
because 


in of 


up, it’s 





wantin’ 


the truth, you 


ight. 
d 
1 , 
dangerous 
to 


Rod- 
Some- 
her, and 

wise, 
As far 
had pursued 
policy ol 
and women, though 
had fre- 

abstain from 
She was 


Clare’s 


Mrs. 
mood. 


ler a moment. 
ppen¢ d 
it would 
oncili: 
Hatherley 


upset 


be she 


ite her. 


as 


lle 1c 


living 
men 


x months she 


difiicult to 
» Mr Rodney. 
ig] clever 


for 

bre ik 

d places. 
I 

to vet 


Rams 


would 


ct 


out, now, 


«id 


xpecte 


ng cards for you 


ball. It 
season, 


rate’s 
ot the 
re, tor certain 
ked Mrs. 
began to quicken. 

tickled 


nection 
T 
Rodne Vv. and 
her palate 
to 


ace face W th 


The itations 


las 


had 


won't 


I’ve for 
that 
I’ve taken 


mine 
preve nt 


little 


+} 
tl 


Mrs 
not 


that’s 


ven,” said 


am 


I 
for 
n’t 
the front door, then 


kor 


ai good 


re 


l 
tls 


ntly rood 


, and the 
from Clare Hatherley’s 


and, 
find 
she 
after 
becaus¢ 
that 


talk 


like 


out, 


that, 
you'll 


to 
al 
alone,” 
rrateful, too, 


It’s 


cost 


severely 


taken! 


it has me 


,” 


cost in 


™ I’ve 


mie 


put 


been goings 
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over my account books this morning. It’s 
—it’s stupendous, Clare, and as for Brest, 
or any other place of that size and kind, 
nothing would induce me to touch it! No, 
thank I short at the end 
of the season, and get some quiet little 
corner to breathe in.” 

“Margate sands! ” suggested Clare, with 
a slightly mocking inflection in her voice. 

“Well, and I might do Many 
a happy day I’ve had on them same sands 


you. must stop 


worse. 


when the children were little and when 
we had to count every penny! You’ve 
never known that kind of happiness, my 


lady, and I don’t suppose you ever will.” 

Clare if much 
amused. But 
for at the moment 
desperately, and never had the mgment 


loud, 
she 


laughed out 


inwardly was furious, 


she wanted something 
been more inopportune. 

“ Then, do actually propose 
to do if you don’t take a big place of 


what you 


some sort? I think you’re making a big 
mistake. The autumn is the jolliest part 
of the year, I always think—especially 


when one gets the right people together. 


And Cyril is expecting some shooting. I’m 
not sure that he hasn’t asked some of his 
friends to Brest already. It’s the best low 


ground shooting in the home counties.’ 
Watching narrowly, Lady Hatherley saw 


Mrs. Rodney’s face soften. It was extra- 
ordinary the hold Cyril had upon her 
heart. Although he had never showed her 
half the affection and consideration that 


her daughters had done, she had simply 
lavished everything on him. 
“Then there’s his future to be considered,” 


went on Clare smoothly “As the future 
master of Brest he would have a far better 
chance of successfully contesting a con 


than 
question 


stitucncy 
“i 


you 


a nameless nobody.” 
the 
would 


whether constituency 
think it 
an advantage that a big place at 
his back,” said Mrs =i 
heard from Lord Allingham only yesterday 


that they will most certainly run a Labour 


he have in view 


he had 
Rodney shrew dly. 


and 


candidate.” 

“Where did you see Allingham? ” asked 
Lady Hatherley peremptorily. 

“He was here to lunch yesterday, and 
I just took the opportunity of putting a 
few questions to him about Cyril’s chances 
in Ranford, he should ever 
stand.” 

“But you ought not to have done that,” 
‘You gave the whole 


supposing 


cried Clare angrily 
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*:* Married! You and Cyril ! Drawn by 
Oh, it can’t be!’ ’’—yv. 938 C. £. Brook 
show away, don’t you see? And Allingham took pains to explain things to me—which 
nothing but an old fool—-and a fossil as you never do! Then he complimented me 
well! His opinion, politically speaking, on my grasp of affairs You sometimes 
isn’t worth a red cent He isn’t in the forget my age and experience, Clare. I'll 
present political swim at all That’s where thank you to keep them a | ttle more 1n 
you make so mat crass mistakes, Mrs. mind in future.” 
Rodney How often have I told you not Do I forget them? The first named 
to rush in like that without asking me! is very much in evidence And I don't 
\ 1 know that every time you've done it think you hould peak to me like that, 
ve come to grief Of course we'll Mrs. Rodney, after all I have done 1o! 
have a three-cornered contest now you've you And, besides, it isn’t good policy 
let the cat out of the bag! Nothing can What 1] really came about to-day 1s to ask 
prevent it. It just means double the work what) you propose to do for Cyril. Hi 
nd doubl th mnie eV that’s att.” will be requiring’ a separate establ shment 
Mrs Rodney, just n a mood to resent soon.” 
this har] tutel t ed her head “Oh, will he? When he thinks his 
I may have made mistakes—perhaps I mother’s house isn’t good enough for him 
le one vesterd But I’m not exactly he can come and tell her ]’m_ not 
the new-born f 1 vou take me for and taking any nie ives from him through 
} V taken me LOT all tlony, he said you, Said Mi Rodney Mn strong dis- 
vith a kind of quiet indignation. “Tord pleasure 
Allingham was most respectful to me, and Don’t be silly, old dear,” said Clare 
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You know Cyril tells me 





d we agreed ever 5v long 


go that I was to finish his education 
If you would fit him to earn an honest 
living you would do better by him,” re- 
yted Mr Rodney, somehow thoroughly 
censed You've trained him to spend 
ne nd not to be chary about asking it. 
I'd be ashamed for anybody to know just 
woo ney Cyril has had out of me 
the t x months and not a th ny 
Oh, ¢ that is a bit ungrateful, isn’t 
\\ I've made Cyril into-—into a 

i eae 

Have you There are gentlemen and 
entlem¢ ’ N Ww, he ll neve! be able to 
Id a « lle to his father, though he 
( tl the vard in City Road! 
in the t of our first party” there 
n in this house to hold a 
ndle to Cyrus Rodney! He'd got a 
ty that impressed everybody, and he 
s had it all his life And he’s above 
thing miies above it Lady 
therle a [ wish to eternal voodne SS 

Ww [ Vv to tell me what to do 
( Fe, now thoroughly alarmed for 
ver had she found Mrs. Rodney in such 

mood—took swift counsel with herself 
Something has happened to ruffle you, 
1 deat t never mind These sort of 
nd leave no sting What 
k for the Duchess’s ball l 
w Viva t morning, ind she said he 
:. 1 up something chic on a 
Did he how away to that 


I te to the ball 
No, no! said you weren't sure if 
\ town, though I was trving 
Acep Clare soothingly Why, 
happened to make vou so 
1 M g inswered truly she 
I t it wa 1 combination 


But ] » had really never 
( heard of Carri 
f t One day shortly after it 


entally n Bond Street, 


ney from her smart cat 
\ \ te ne of the old Ebenezer 
el Witte ot the dentist ol 
xton H her e had heard 
ruth 
M R i Clare Hatherle 
t ed with her conscience 


and her heart in order that she might be 
able to walk, unhampered, through the 
City of Pleasure She was still capable 
of experiencing too many natural qualms 
to make her progress an easy one. 

‘I couidn’t go into everything, but I’m 
getting rather sick of this kind of life. 
Somchow, it’s different to what I expected,” 
she answered quietly. 

“It’s because you don’t grasp the mag- 
nitude of the thing which you’ve achieved 
that you speak like that. You've had only 
one season, and [| tell you that there are 
heaps of women who spend years in trying 
to accomplish what we’ve done, and who 
at the end of them are no nearer! 

“Then they are fools,” was all that 
Mrs Rodney had to say. 

“Then perhaps you will kindiy tell me 
what you propose to do next month? [’m 
three deep this afternoon, and I can't 
afford to lose any more time talking 
now,” 

I haven’t made 


ip my mind Sut if 
you see the Wriothesleys you can tell 
them, if you like, that so far as I’m con- 
cerned Brest is off.” 

Clare had no such intention. 

She kept silence for a moment or two, 
thinking 


g¢ busily 

“Have you seen Cyril to-day?” asked 
Mrs. Rodney, fixing her searching eyes on 
Clare’s beautiful face 


I haven't seen Cyril to-day, nor yester- 


day,” she answered “And I expected to 
meet him here Isn’t he in the house?” 
‘Not that I know It is you who can 


vive us information about his comings and 
vroings He vives us precious little of his 
company 

Clare smiled a little aggravating smile 

“He does spend a good deal of his time 
in mv flat, I admit 

Mrs. Rodney seemed to bridle on her 
chair, and her lips’ pressed themselves 
tovether rather closely 

Rather too much time, if you ask me. 
People are beginning to talk, Clare Don't 
vou think that vou and he should be a 
little more careful?” 


“But why? He can’t vet any harm from 
me, surely!” 

‘Oh, no—not harm exactly But it isn’t 
good for a man or a woman to be too 
much vossiped about. They are saying 
things, Clare Indeed, Lord Allingham 
poke to me ihout it vesterday 


It strikes me you had a_ good old 
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gossip with old Allingham. How many 
shreds of character did you leave to those 


I 1 
you discussed? ” 

“We took away nebody’s character. It 
isn’t in Lord Allingham’s line or mine to do 
that. But he was advising me about Cyril’s 
future, and he said 

“Well, he said what?” 

He advised me that he was too much 
with you, and he also said that a young 
man who spent all his time beside one 
woman, even if she were his wife, was wast- 
ing. He says it is time that Cyril was mak- 
ing up his mind what he is going to do with 
his life, and he sugyested a secretaryship 
to some member of Parliament as a begin- 
ning. He is quite willing to speak for 
h m.” 

“How frightfully amusing! And what is 
all this & propos of? What is Allingham 


going to get out of 1 


“How sordid you are, Clare! Everybody 
sn’t like you. There are some people in 
the world who will do things out of friend- 
ship.” 

“T’ve never met ’em. But I should like 
to know what old Ally has up his sleeve!” 

“Well, if you will have it, he admires 
Estelle.” 

Clare Hatherley started in her seat. She 
was more than surprised—she was a little 
dismayed; for Lord Allingham, though a 
poor man, had tremendous influence in the 
very quarters where Clare herself was 
anxious to secure it, and it would not 
suit her at all that Estelle, whom she dis 
liked because she Was compelled to re spect, 
almost to fear, her, should find favour in 
such an influential quarter. 

“Admires Estelle! How clever of her— 
or of you! Which of you managed it? ” 

“T don’t understand. Lord Allingham 
has seen Fstelle and talked with her. He 
avs she is the best-informed woman he has 
met this season, and the most sensible.” 

Clare laughed 

“And Estelle? I've no doubt an elderly 
1dmirer would appe il oO her, and, mn a 
peer, dyed hair and false teeth may be 
overlooked.” 

] am sur he has 
how you can be so spiteful,” said Mrs. 


neither, and I wonder 


Rodney indignantl 


Tell me what el he said about Cyril? 
Did he mention any particular name when 
he spoke about the secretaryship? ” 

No. But he is going to have a serious 


talk with Cyril.” 


“T shall take very good care he doesn't 
have any talk with Cyril,” said Clare with 
an extraordinary snap in her voice. 

“But why? Cyril doesn’t belong to you, 
Clare—yet, at any rate,” said Mrs. Rodney 
rather cynically. I shall certainly arrange 
a meeting between him and Lord Alling- 
ham. It is not a chance to be missed, 
and I am very satisfied with the state of 
affairs for Cyril at present.” 

“But I am not; and I am the only person 
whom it concerns—or, at least, the one 
whom it concerns most,” said Clare, reach 
ing for her glove and beginning to work it 
smoothly on her hand. 

“How do you mean? Have you got the 
foolish boy to make love to you, to promise 
anything? I’ve been afraid of it al! along.’ 

Clare rose, and, busy with the fastening 
of the glove, was silent for a moment. 
When she had achieved it she simply lifted 
her fine eyes and said quite quietly, “Cyril 
and I have been married six weeks.” 

Mrs. Rodney grew quite pale, and she 
rose so quickly from her chair that it was 
overturned. 

“Married! You and Cyril! For six weeks 
—oh, it can’t be! ” she cried, and her voice 
was quite shrill with pain 

‘It’s quite true. We both thought it 
better. We didn’t want any fuss. So, you 
see, it happens to mattey rather a lot to me 
what is to become of Cyril. And some pro- 
vision will have to be made for him so 
that he may have a household of his own 
before we begin any electioneering.” 

“Married! You and Cyril! For six 
weeks!” repeated Mrs. Rodney, her eyes 
dwelling mercilessly on the face which, 
with all its artificial aids, could never be 
other than the face of a woman who had 
left her vouth behind. “You are a wicked 


woman, Clare Hatherley, for you know per- 
fectly well you are old enough to be his 
mother! ” 

With these few words did Mrs. Rodney, 
nett 
petty 


all unconsciously, avenge all the 


sults and humiliations that she had suffered 
at Clare Hatherley’s hands during the whole 


period of their acquaintance. 


CHAPTER XXIl 


THI ANNOUNCEMENT 
zis MARRIAGE has been arranged = 
will hortly take place between the 


Hon. Edward Charters, third son of the 
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late Lord Radlk oh and brother ol the ment was a sharp one. F or one good hout 

r, and Kathleen Mary, second did Glide sit there musing, to the no little 

Cyrus Rodney, Esq., of Wreford amazement of his young assistant to whom 

Manor, Surrey, and Wooloomaroo, New his master’s activity was a constant source 
South Wales. of wonder and reproach. 

his incement, carefully worded— When that hour was over a page in 

joint work of Charters and his sister Glide’s life was turned down, and he rose 

the Morning Post, and was’ a new man, in the sense that he had faced 

copied into papers less intimately the inevitable and now beheld himself a 


second week of October, lonely man cut off from the hopes and 
of the forthcoming bride ambitions which uphold other men and 





< t on the high seas, speeding back inspire them to the highest effort The 
Ei I door of personal happiness being closed, 
It by John Glide as he sat at he must now seek his solace in opening 
lesk the narrow little office behind doors of hope for other lives more deso- 
City Road, and he sat a long late than his own. 
until he dully compre- But, for that one day only, Glide was 
1 that it was the end of all where in a state of active, inward rebellion, and 
Kathle v concerned he was sharp of tongue to his assistant e 
He } 
W V 
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ind grumpy to his customers, and was 


vlad with n infinite ladness when the 


After the shutter were up, he linger d, 
and was reading once more the unwelcome 
paragraph with a strange sense of fascina 
tion when he heard familiar rattle given 
to the iron shutter at the pavement front 

It was Bygrave’s signal, long agreed 
upon between them. 

Bygrave knew his friend’s custom of 
staying behind to do odd jobs after the 
shop was closed, and some of the _ best 
hours of their comradesh p had been spe nt 
in the litthe room behind the shop, which 
was as remote and inaccessible to the 
outside world as if it had been a cave of 
the primitive man 

Glide hastened to undo the bolt in the 
small aperture of the front door, more 
glad than usual to see Byvrave, and even 
wondering whether was the paragraph 
which had brought him. But Byvygrave was 
no student of society gossip, and his busi 
ness with Glide was of a quite different 
yrder 

“Evening, John. I thought I might just 
catt h you Al ne | supp ine Oo 

Yes Come in.” 

Bygrave stepped over the ridge of th 
shuttered door, the aperture was closed 


nd barred ind the two men pro 


eeded through the dark shop, guided by 
the light flowing from the glass partition 
nd more brightly through the half-open 
nee doo! 

It was now half-past seven o'clock, and 
Bygrave, on h way to a political meet 
n had | ked in te k J hn to accom 
p him 

I'm Spe aku It the Lambeth Baths 
eight-fifteen Can you come, John: 

John cleared a bale of stuff from the 
mly chair, perched himself in his formet 
| it n ym othe om tool, and nodded 
his head 

1 think s¢ They can get along with 


out me at Whiterider for one night Seen 


Hye } d out Darl, ( ronicl with 
I finger n tl paragraph, ‘and Dick 
reac ; 4 h, 1 then 1 ed the 
paper to tl f 

I hadn’t seen it Phey’ve played their 

cards well hat | i old chap 
I } ot | Dose bu he 
VV i T ce t one? 

Glide 1 e no re for a full minute 


OF 


‘Know anything about him, Dick?” he 


asked at length, with the craving that the 
more unselfish kind of man _ has to b 
assured that the woman he _ loves has 
chosen for her own best welfare. 

“As much as I[ want to,” answered 
Bygrave briefly “He’s a loafer and 
sponger of the worst kind—the kind we 


Nobody 


knows where the head of his house is 


a 
want to sweep out of England. 


‘the present peer,’ as he is called there 
He was mixed up with some very shady 
mining concession business, and found it 
convenient to go big game hunting for an 
indefinite period And Cyril has married 
the sister! If I’d wanted to punish him, 
John, I couldn't have chosen a_ better 
weapon! But I am sorry about this,” he 
added, touching the fallen pay 
foot “She deserved better—once.” 


ver with his 


Glide did not deny it. 
“What astonishes me,” he said, “is that 
ened in so short 


ail this could have happ 
a time Why, it isn’t a vear since the 
money came s 


That kind of thing happens quickly, 


or not at all It’s the haste of fools, John 
It they vrave them elves time for reflection, 
innumerable pokes would be put in the 


wheels of people of the Charters persuasion 
Besides, We live In a rapid ave s 
fe wondel whether they cabled to Ms. 


Rodney for his consent, mused Glide 


“Not they 


Poor old Cyrus doesn’t count 


in that house They were glad to get hi 
out of the way When the mone bel ngs 
to the wife, John, there’s usually the devil 
tO pay Women ecm. te lack the neces- 
ary balance Mrs Rodney is a case in 
point When I think of what might have 
been done with that w ndfall, and what 
has been done, I wonder the heavens dont 
fall!” 

He rose and began to pace the narrow 
floor pace unt | John be d him either 
to sit still or to vo out 

We've both got the pip badly, I guess, 
assented Dick, with a dry smile “Let's 


ret out, 12 V yu’ re ready 


We can vet a cup of coffe 


obst rved 


the meetu 
nd a sandwich across the way 
(slide a he took his coat trom the pts 
behind the door 
All right, 
left the pl ct tovether, Glide 


r and putting the keys 


runted Bygrave, and the 
carefull 
pad kin the doo 


h pocket 








ne into Surrey. 
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Estelle 
d Bygrave after they were 
fi ee 


seen ot 


anything 


house where Glide was 


most of his meals 
last night. She lives two 
the Hostel now, since her 


She allows 


rvene, and Mrs. Hardress 
ork among the girls—and 
a rough lot—amounts to 


d he I pe d her, I don’t doubt,” 


eniyv. 


er training, she’s a sple ndid 


ill of the milk of human 
takes a bit of knowing, 
it she’s vot the canker of 
ke the rest, I don’t doubt. 
t That's three—no, four 
en money has practically 
But for it I might have 
it is, I shall have to go 
rrave or .put up with the 
ist you. Well, perhaps 
mecentrate better on the 
= 
John’s own wound was 
of full discussion of 
e a long account to settle 
mit ] in elf. 
night at the Baths?” 
xX s to chanyve the 
Poli the Government, 


e writ be out for East 
hard] and an unholy 
his eve 
en world will behold 
ctack Cynl Rodney 
vrether! Great, 
lil wipe the floor with 
‘ iL backin 1 
 a¢ § t Breen this 
hout the temper 
We'll et Just how 
fe he has bought will 
he has licked him 
t words in his mouth 
d, it'll be the sorriest 
B.P. has witnessed! ” 
the temper in whicl 


94! 
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Bygrave appeared to be, and he suggested 


that, if he had had enough, they should 
make tracks for Lambeth 
There was a great meeting assembled, 
for these were troublous times in the political 
world, and of talk there was no end. 
Bygrave excelled himself, but there was 
a quality in his speech that night which 


Glide, more mellow-hearted and sounder at 


the core, regretted. It was a cold, bitter 
hostility, which, while it polished his 
phrases and gave incisiveness to his argu- 
ment, left the audience quite cold. 

John was a keen observer. Much study 


and solitude had sharpened his wits in 
certain directions, and he knew that it was 
the sting of personal loss and actual heart- 
had this 


harsher, stronger 


ache which wrought change in 


And 


he fell to wondering whether some miracle 


Bygrave’s nature. 
might happen, and whether Estelle Rodney, 
like 
the world 

The 


papers, 


Hardress, might vet count 
for 
announcement 

the 

bevond 
of the 
had 


months, 


Bessie not 


well lost love. 


formal in the news 


unauthorised by 
noyed Mrs. Rodney 
She read it in the 
Wreford Manor, 


nished for a 


Rodneys, an- 
{ xpress on 
boudoir house at 


which she taken fur- 


of and 
awaiting 
husband from Australia 

Wreford Manor 
house the 
the 


period SIX 


where she was the arrival of her 
a beautiful old-world 
fine park, 
Surrey hills, not far 


Mrs. had taken 


agents, conducting | 


Was 


in middle set 


oft a 
breezy 


on 
Haslemere 


high 
from Rodney 
this place from the her 
with through, 
the 


relations 


own business them right 


without so much as matter 


mentioning 
rhe 


side rably 


to Cyril’s wife between 


two were strained, and 
Clare had 
an invitation 
Scotland, 
relatives 
Ted 
autumn, 

that 


these con 
found it 
to a big country 


belonged 


own, 


expedient to 
house 
distant 


which 


ace ept 
in 
which to 
ot 


were 


some 


her and to she 


invited for a few weeks 


It 
branch of 


} 
and 


every was the only recogni 


the Charters 


tion which 


extended to the 


family 
This 
vitation Clare’s husband, whom they were 
naturally curious to 
When Clare had ot 
mother-in-law’s plans for the late summer 
had loftily 


out,” 


IMpecunLous pall 


vear they had included in the in 


sec 


been informed het 


and autumn she been scornful. 


“You'll 


“Tinless people keep 


drop she said warningly 


themselves in the 


swim, they drop out as fate. There's 


to pi 


sure as 


nothing vent them. 


People can’t be 
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meet in 


You'll 


expected to remember who they 


the whirl of the season as it is now 


regret it, and, when you do, don’t say I 
didn’t warn you.’ 

‘IT don’t know that I’m caring much, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Rodney, with a_ rather 
distant air. “I’ve had my little fling, and 
it has cost me a lot more than it was ever 
worth.” 


Clare snapped her lips to keep back the 


words which she longed to utter. She had 
never forgotten the insult about her age, 
all the more telling that it had been so 
spontaneously uttered 

She could not afford just vet to be as 
outspoken as she longed to be, for the 
question of Cyril’s income was not yet 
settled. That was a matter of paramount 


importance to Clare, and, though it galled 
realised that 
openly 


inexpressibly, she she 
not afford to quarrel 
her mother-in-law, that 
the purse-strings and beyond 
inclined to pull them tightly. 
Clare 
the line, and in nothing more deeply than 


her 
could with 
held 


doubt 


she 


seeing 
Was 
along 


had been disappointed all 


in her estimate of Mrs. Rodnev’s character 
and personality. Out of all the whirl of 
the season and the curious intimacy that 
had been between them there had _ been 
born in Clare’s mind a slow and unwill- 
ing respect for certain qualities she had 
discovered in the hopelessly middle-class 
woman whom she had fully expected to 
use as a sponge to be wrung dry for her 


own personal benefit. And she was mortally 


afraid that she had, in a rash moment, 
run her own head into a noose of matrimony 
which would not give her as much as she 
had expected 

Mrs. Rodney was staring angrily at the 


Kathleen 


the day's 


announcement when 


dressed fo1 


engagement 
into the room, 


came 
outing in a neat coat and skirt and a 
dark hat 

“Have vou seen thi Kathie? ” 

“What is it, mother: asked Kathleen, 


back of her mother’s 


and, bending over the 


chair, she read the offending paragraph. 

She laughed and looked conscious 

“How did they ret hold of that?” she 
asked “You didn’t send it by anv chance, 
did you, mother 

I, child! Certainly not I would not 

do uch a thin in our father’ absence 
I have more respect for him. No; depend 
on it, it is Clare doing, if Ted knows 


nothing about it 
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‘I am sure Ted doesn’t. I had a letter 
from him to-day It he had known he 
would have mentioned it.’ 

*Doubttul. He and Clare are together 
—aren’t they?—at that Scotch place, and 


I should 
announcement, or 
as publicly as this is said, 


I must say I am sorry for Cyril. 
like to contradict this 
at least to 
that it is premature.” 


Say, 


“That would hardly do, mother. Just 
leave it It doesn’t matter very much, 
after all, and father will be home next 
weck.” 

“Where are you goiag to-day? ” 

“To see Mrs. Dyner, mother. Don’t you 


remember Eliza Inman’s letter last night? 
She says the poor old dear is breaking up 


fast, and I’ve rather neglected her of 
late.” 

The ring of regret in Kitty’s voice was 
quite real and genuine, for, although she 
had seen but little of her old friend in 
the last months, she still retained the 
liveliest feelings of yvratitude for all her 
kindness, and she had a happy memory 
of her life at Ambrosia House. 

It seemed strange to see Eliza Inman 
there in her place, doiag all the things 
she used to do and many more, for Eliza’s 


work was truly enormous, and 
had ceased to. bless 
introducing her to such a 


capacity for 
Mrs. Dyner 
kstelle for 
treasure 
Poor Eliza poured all the ardent gratitude 
of her heart daily tasks, and she, 
blessed happy jntro- 
duction to Ambrosia 


“Will vou sp nd all 


never 


Into her 
kistelle for her 
House. 


in town? 


too, 


What 


day 


time do you want the motor to meet you? 

“Tt depends on how I find Mrs. Dyner 
Don’t trouble about meeting me. I don’t 
mind walking from the station. I shan’ 


be late, anyway. I'll be down before dark, 
and don’t worry about that stupid announce- 


ment. It’s only a little previous, after 
aii.” 

If Clare has done it, she must be told 
that I am anyery about Figs said Mrs. 
Rodney tirmly Oh, 1 shall be glad 


when vour father comes back! There 1s 5? 
ae 

much I want to talk to him about: 

Mrs Rodney turned to her desk again 


of her morning correspondenct 


to disps c 
week-end list, which 


and to consider her 

was alway heavy one She had made 
an astonishing number of friends and ac- 
quaintances in the short time since her 
accession to fortune, ind she was some- 
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‘*T choose that you shall hear,’ Orawn by 
she said quietly "—y. 915. a oe 








THE 


es urprised at their persistence in 


ciinging to het 
Among them there were quite good 
mes, well known both in society and 
politics, for her strong personality had 


proved refreshing to some who had yvrown 
weary of the superficiality of things. She 
took everything 


month he had learned very much more 


seriously, and in_ these 
than her chaperon had ever intended that 
he should learn 
Estelie, now apparently the most con 
tented of the household, spent two days in 
every week at the Mission Hostel in White- 
rider treet 

She had, fer the time being, 
the idea of embarking 


though the cravin was still there One 


ay she hoped and expected to be able to 


abandoned 
on the literary life, 


write something which people would wish 
to read. Meanwhile she was vaining ex- 
perience and learning even to speak a 


little to groups at the 
aston‘'shing power to grip and hold her 


Mission, developing 


audiences Something seemed to go out 


from her—a touch of warm personal 


ympathy which is the secret of all suc- 


She met Glide often and Byyrave oc- 


cessful public speaking 
1 
casionally, the latter only in the presence 
others Not word of intimate talk, 
certainiy nothing that could be construed 
pers mal nature, had ever 
passed between them 
It w if some high and unsurpass 
ible barrier stood between them Yet both 
ntenseiy so 


of each other, 


ere yscious 


and were undoubtedly sustained by some 


nward assurance that one day at some 


y 
expected turning their paths might unite 
for life 
Ke stelle was no | er lonely, dissatisfied, 
r att And though her home 
e were unable to understand her in- 
fatuation for the m mn work, her mother 


dmitted that it had humanised her and 
ide her a much less difficult inmate of 
ie household 

Kathleen travelled to Waterloo by a fast 
rain, and took the Tube t Marlborough 
oad Station, the nearest point to Ambrosia 


Kliza Inman opened the door for her, 


nd the I | ind quite cordially 
Kliza, however, it Was easy to see, was the 
I re ol annie 
If Kathicen R had valued her post 
t Ambrosi }:] valued it still mor 
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because by means of it she had been lifted 
from despair to a place of safety 

‘Il hope Mrs. 
Miss Inman?” said Kathleen as the door 
ciosed behind her. 

Eliza nodded 

“She is seriously ill. The doctor says 
these attacks of heart failure have been - 
frequent of late that she hasn't any mor 
strength to resist them. Sh ; 


Dyner isn’t seriously jl], 


Was so awful] 
ill in the night that I thought she was 
yoing to die 
Kathicen looked the 
felt. 
“Oh, I am so sorry! 
not be able to see me?’ 
‘I think she will. She was asking 


whether I had written, and when I t 


det p concern sh 


rhen, will sh 


id 








her 1 was sure you would be here 


she seemed most awfully 


pleased. Mis 
Helder is with her now. 

Miss Helder!” repeated Kathleen in 
rather a strained tone “T didn’t know 
she had come back from Holland.” 

“She came only \ 
“T can’t get on with her, Kathleen 
She is overpowering I teil you quite 


yesterday,” answered 


F liza. 
frankly I am sorry she has come back.’ 

Kathleen said nothing, but her face wort 
an. odd look 

“She’s out of 
goodness knows what about! I had a ver 
good mind not to let her upstairs. But 
she’s that ort, 
to have some kind of say in this house 
Now, the moment Miss Helder comes int 
it I feel like a It isn’t a pleasant 
sensation.” 

‘It can’t be,” murmured  Katheen 
“Well, will you vo up and tell Mrs 
Dvner I've come to ask whether she fet 


temper this meorning— 


though 1 may be expected 


worm. 


able to see me 

“Hush! 
now. It’s Miss Helder 1 know her heavy 
toot 

Eliza moved to the dining-room doo! 
and opened it 

‘Miss Kathleen Rodney | come to se 
Mrs. Dyner, Miss Helde 
can po uj} 

| dont think sO, 
cold, hostile voice “ Please 
Inman, and 1 will interview Miss Rodney 


She spoke to poor Eliza precisesy as i 


there’s somebody on the stairs 


replied Anna 
vo up, M 3° 


she had been a ervant, and Elizas es 
pression was rebellious ¢ she closed 


“Good morning,” said Anna curly. “nm 
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Ail her 
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nece ary 


pretty, fix 
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able to see 
ht, and it 
kept 


will not be 
bad nig 
that she be 


ad a 


d frankly disappointed. 


talk to her. But I would 
her, Miss Helder, just to 
[ have come all the way 
to see her.” 
ier that, or take any mes- 
take charge here now, for 
a fool. She lets in far 
e to see Mrs. Dyner.” 
she is altogether a fool,” 
ting the tone. “The very 
oke with Mrs. Dyner she 
nkful she was to my sister 
ht Miss Inman to her, 
her services were in- 
le way my aunt has with 
ploys,” said Anna Helder. 
are swans.” 
s studiously offensive, but 
mined not to let it ruffle 
Anna Helder of yore, and, 
never liked her, she felt 
une now from any serious 
hands. But in this she 
deliberately to the door, 
looked into the passage, 
ure no one was eaves- 


n she turned her cold eyes 


wer-like face. She 
and more forb:d- 
yme looks had coarsened, 


} 
usual 


rkly shadowed, had stormy 


1 of this opportunity to 

Rodney. I have seen 

nt in the Morning Post 

ured Kathleen, and 

mething malignant in 

man before her warned 
mut to sting. 

ht to congratulate you. 

r¢ ntiv, but perhap " 

t I have to say, you 


here is any cause for 


to hear anything you 
d Kathleen a little 
to move towards the 


ved before he Pe and 


nst it, her tali 
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height 
white panels 

‘[ choose that you shall hear,” she said 
“You are engaged to Ted Charters, 
He has net the 
anyone, for he 


showing menacingly against the 


quietly. 


but he is not a free man. 


right to engage himse!f to 


has been pledged to me for more years 
than I care to count now.” 

“Oh, no,” said Kathleen faintly. 

“Tt is true. If he were here now he 


could not deny it 
he first asked me to marry him. I 


It is eleven years since 
refused 


then, because he was only a foolish boy, 
I thought, and I did not know my own 
mind. But later I gave him a _ promise 


that when he had won a position such as 
I fancied he ought to win I might think 
We have been drift- 
kept 


about marrying him. 
ing like that ever since. He _ has 

every other out of my life, and 
told people, if not in so many words yet 
in other ways, that he considered I belong 
to him. He has had the best years of my 
life. I might have had a home years ago, 
but because of him I remained 
And you have stolen him from me, for he 
belongs to me just as much as if we had 
these years. I’ve got 
them !—full of the 
He was a past master 
well 


man has 


single. 


been married all 
letters—oh, 
utmost protestations. 
love-letter writing as 
I’ve got no end of 
them, if 
necessary. I 


oceans of 


in the art of 
as of love-making. 
proofs, and I can use need be. 
But perhaps it won’t be 
hardly think you are the kind of woman 
to care for such second-hand goods, or to 
marry knowing that you build such happi- 


ness as you can get on the ruin of another 


woman’s life.” 
“Let me said Kathleen 
“T refuse to listen.” 
“You've got to hear me 


out,” blindly. 
to the end. He 
hasn’t got any love to offer you. It was 


all given away long ago. It’s your money 


he is after—your money and ai safe, 
good living for himself! I tell you there 
doesn’t live in the whole of Engiand a 
more consummately selfish man than Ted 
Charters! He won't work. None of the 
Charters crowd ever did work so long as 


they could get what they wanted without 


it. He is just like his sister, and between 
them they have exploited your poor, stupid 


and her money for all they ar 


mother 


worth! That’s the kind ef husband you 
are going to et, mv dear! So, if vou 
care for him now, you are welcome to 
h mt ” 
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“T refuse to discuss it with you,” said 
Kathleen, summoning all her dignity and 
looking straightly into Anna Helder’s bitter, 
angry tace 

There isn’t any need. You can go 
and ask Ted about it. If you are seeing 
him to-day you have my leave to tell him 
every word I have said. And if he is 
able to dispose of it to your satisfac- 
tion, all I can say is that he is a very 
clever man and you are a most confiding 
woman.” 

She stepped back from the door, and 
Kathleen passed out. She may be forgiven 
that for the moment she forgot Mrs. Dyner 
and the main object of her call at Am- 
brosia House. 

When Eliza Inman came downstairs to 
tell her that Mrs. Dyner had faflen into 
a slight uneasy doze, she was surprised 


to hear from Anna Helder that Miss 
Rodney had gone. 

Miss Inman !ooked at her suspiciously, 
and said to her bluntly: 

“What did you say to her, Miss Helder 
She ought to have waited. She came in- 
tending to wait, and Mrs. Dyner will be 
most awfully disappointed when she wakes 
and finds that she has gone.” 

“Miss Inman, you forget yourself,” said 
Anna Helder in her most cutting voice 
“Pray remember that you are only my 
aunt’s servant, 2nd that you have not the 
smallest right or jurisdiction over any- 
thing in this house.’ 

“J am your aunt’s servant certainly, and 
I’m proud of it, but I’m not taking any 
orders from you, thank you,” said Eliza 
Inman with her head in the air as she 
bounced out of the room. 


[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO| 
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LETTERS OF COUNSEL AND COMBFORT 
By “ AMICA” 


No. V.~To a Woman who sa 


ys she will never do a Kind 


action Again 


AMELIA, 
ll, but 


You say you are 
there mental 


M* DEAR 
ult \ 


are 





hurts that a t one as seriously as bodily 
seast It was because you looked so ill 
hen I tained a briet glimpse of you at 

e railw station that I wrote to inquire 

there was anything wrong. Your patient 

iV Oo rrating what befell you seems 

make light of it, but your summing 
rives the ultimate word: “ I will never 
» a kind action again.” 
You took the daughter of a deceased 
hbour into your house in her season of 
sorrow and difficulty, and you planned for 
ras if she had been your own child. You 
ight | our own accomplishment of 
ewriti paid to have her instructed 
shorth let her have one of your two 

typewriters as a gift, and now she has 
established herself as your rival in your 
eighbourhood, and has actually canvassed 
your client r your work at less remunera- 
lon 
She will t get anv of your people, vou 
eed not | atraid, everything is not a 
matter of pounds, shillings and pence with 
veryon nevertheless, | am very sorry 
for you. © loes not rally easily from a 
hideous treachery I myself will carry into 
eternity thx rs of two or three betrayals, 
not because they affected me permanently, 
but because they showed me hell in the 
human heart, and that is a dreadful sight. 

l am _ sort to say there are treach 
erles in tl experience of most people. 
I will tell u of some The afflictions ot 
our neighbours comtort us not unworthily 


if they convince us that we are not specially 


accursed we have been forced into 
ur particular niche of suffering. 

Case I, \ lady had held for some years 
1 good appointment, in’ which success 
lepended as much upon personality as on 
hy protract training. Requiring a holi 

after a n of unusually hard work, 
vas able to introduce her own sistet 
her p x the interval of het 
ence. On her return the sister retused 
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to give up the work, and the chief said 


‘“‘ Settle it between yourselves.’’ Ultimately 
both lost it. 
Case II.—A medical man_ undertook, 


owing to circumstances, to make a long 
He appointed a 
younger man to do his work in his place. 
When he found that this 
gentleman had utilised the opportunity to 
canvass all the companies and corporations 


voyage with a patient. 


he came home 


from which the absentee held professional 
to get permanently 
himself. It is satisfactory 
he in 


appointments these 
transferred to 
know that 
single instance. 

€ III.—The newspaper, 
with a very good salary, got married. His 
assistant, a woman, undertook to do all the 
work till his return from his wedding journey. 
She wrote him such cheerful letters that he 
was induced to ask for an extension of time. 
On arrival at his office he found it was his 
A cheque awaited him in lieu 
notice to quit. The lady had secured 
the appointment, which he never recovered, 
nor, it must be regretfully admitted, did he 
get another as good. 


You know Theosophy declares we must 


to was not successful a 


ase editor of a 


no longer. 


ot 


not withdraw people from. their sphere 

that they they 
belong; that when they require a remove 
they will secure it for themselves ; that if we 
interfere with the plans of the powers we 
shall certainly did I am 
disposed think there is something in 
this, though adherence to the rule of leav- 
ing people where they are would seem to 
conduce to of heart. Towards 
the ot J. C. Hare’s 
autobiography mentions incidentally 
that he had been instrumental in starting 
in life, of these 
to himself. In later 
the ten, and that not the 
ot 
benefactor. 


have been placed where 


find we amiss. 


to 


hardness 


end Augustus fine 


he 
some ten young men one 
at ot 
years only one ¢ 
best any 
the slightest to 
You know at some seaboard places there 
existed a superstition that it was unlucky 


a cost 42,000 


i 


evinced 


served, consciousness 


obligation his 
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to save a man from drowning; that when 
this was done the rescued person was sure 
to do his rescuer an injury. Modern enlight- 
enment takes no heed of such belief But 
in this connection it is noteworthy that it 
was held, and may be held still—even when 
the rescuer adds it to his other risk and 
dares both 

It is a matter of daily observation that 
he or she of the open hand is always called 
upon for alms, while they who never begin 
to be beneficent are never accused of 
meanness because there is nothing expected 
from them. A man talking recently on this 
very theme of being too good, said, “ If 1 
had my life to live over again I should be 
a perfect pig; it is only by being a pig 
that you can hold your own.” But he 
laughed as he said it. A pig with a collar 
ol pearls and a jewel in its snout would 
only be more porcine: don’t you think so ¢ 

On the other hand, | fear we sometimes 
expect gratitude when we are not entitled 
to it. No doubt you have heard employers 
say ‘‘ Servants are so ungrateful,”’ when, 1 
you investigate, you will probably — find 
that the servant got only those bare con- 
ditions allotted to all her keep, her wage, 
her recurrent evening or day out. Why 
should she feel gratitude in such a case ? 
I once heard an employer of labour who 
had grown fat on the very lite-blood of 
those who worked for him, denounce, almost 
with tears, the disloyalty of these, while the 
impression of onlookers was that they were 
particularly patient people in that they 
did not take his lite openly and accept the 
consequences which probably would not 
have involved the death penalty in a country 
that recognises protracted provocation as 
a motive for reprisals But as regards 
never doing a kind action again because we 
have been wronged, if we have been built 
that way we do right because we want to 
do it; even a knock-down blow only retards 
us, 1t does not change our course 

Yet | do think there is some influence at 
work to tell us not to be too good to those 
about us. You remember Mr. Warrington 
you met him once at my house, a tall, thin 
man, who stooped slightly, and had a hesi 
tating manne! Phat was one of the best 
Christians I ever knew, though he would 


have been one of the first to repudiate sO 
high a designation He was an extensive 


employe! of labour, and he died pool he 


g}> 


really only got from his factorie; the 
necessary and inexpensive things of life. 
Many of his “ hands’”’ had more morey at 
the year’s end than he. Now you would 
have thought a man like that, a model 
Socialist, though never thinking of himsel 
in that way, would have been faithfuli 
served. Such was not the case. I never 
knew anyone who suffered from pecula- 
tions small and large to so great an extent 
The interesting thing was that fraud ptac- 
tised towards him never made him anery 
only sorry for the people who wronged him 
It was not a pose, it was absolutely sincere 
Once a young man employed by him in a 
confidential position embezzled hundreds ot 
pounds As the ofttence had been very 
deliberate and very long drawn out, ! 
advised handing the culprit over to justice 
Ihe defrauded man was horrified. ‘ Oh, no,” 
he said; “no The poor boy! it is bad 
enough to have done a thing like this with 
out being publicly condemned for it. I will 
dismiss him, of course, and I will not recom- 
mend him to anyone, but I will not hand 
him over to the law 

Here is the sequel ; it is not of the story- 
book kind Phe youth's tamily, for the 
one indicated or tor othe peccadilloes, lost 
interest in him He went abroad. Some 
years later it was intimated to him that a 
friend had bequeathed him a considerabl 
amount of money The legatee wrote 
his former employer, the defrauded one 
and asked him to take the necessary steps 
to obtain the bequest He stated that his 
relatives had retused to help him M 
own opinion is that he thought his famil\ 
might retain the money, and that it woul 
be safer to place the matter in the hands 
of one whom he could implicitly trust 

The employer, surely unduly kind, did 
as requested, secured the little fortune 
forwarded it in its entirety—and_nevel 
heard trom the recipient: again, ]magina 
tive people may like to think out a happ\ 
ending, creditable to all concerned. What 
actually happened was_ that the young 
miscreant received the money— his signatul 
was on the postal receipt; but he neve! 
sent thanks, much less offered restitution 0! 
stolen cash 

Do you know, I do not think God intends 


us to usurp His function ol forgiveness 


that we do not do right oF advance 
good cause by permitting others to wron; 
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us with impunity that the Divine plan is 
t we would teach those about us, both 
precept and example, the exceeding 
nfuln ; of sin; that our horror of it is 
ir object lesson; that we must neither 
condone it nor participate 1n It; further- 


it since the quality of grit is so 


1 sary to human character we do amiss 
when we give life’s best things to the un- 
ed w teaching them to earn these 

r the lves. When we bestow on others 
it they have not striven for, and when 
that misdoing is a thing to be 

onore r covered over rather than chas- 
opposing a law of the Deity 


and shall be infallibly punished for our 


stake harity When we ae weakly 
iful we do wrong 


and it is part of 


I t isness Which our limited vision 


does not vays see, when the lash of in- 
eratitude strikes us in the face. Revenge 
is prohibited “Vengeance is mine; I 

ll rep But indignation is our right, 


it 1 ] s<leed to 


matter of fact. 1 


withhold it. As a 


he wicked despise the good 


when they think the good cannot be justly 
wrotl In face of injury there is always 

source of thankfulness left us that no 
emptati I ever been sufficiently strong 


COUNSEL 


AND COMFORT 
to make us base. Even in a single lifetime 
deal of the working 
of God’s law that ‘‘ Whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap”’ in time. The 
harvest ripens slowly, but it is so sure that 
each of us 


one Can see a 


LOK rd 


may see, not only the home- 
coming of the sheaves, but hear the grinding 
of the stones in the mill. Justice is not out 
of sight even here, if we are patient. 
Good-bye. Yours as ever, 
AMICA. 
have seen it stated 
Orville Wright, the 
aeroplanist, told an interviewer that his 
brother Wilbur died of protracted and 
unavailing efforts to protect his inventions 
from thieves always on the watch to find 


P.S.—You may 


recently that Mr. 


out what he was doing and forestall him 
with pirated ideas of his own. He adds 
that when he himself was crippled by a 


serious accident, his workshop was raided 
by three unpacked the 
which he was at work, took 
measurements of all the parts, and made 
something very like it before he could get 
the original completed. It is to what we 
term that this kind 
attaches; savages, so-called, know nothing 
of the meanest theft. 


gentlemen who 


machine on 


civilisation crime of 


form ol 
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THE HOME OF GROWN 
BROTHERS AND _ SISTERS 


The Difficulty of Living Amicably Together — and some Suggestions 


By AMY B. BARNARD, L.L.A. 


HE ideal home numbers among. its 

inmates husband, wife, and two or 
more children, with a sufficiency of domestic 
helpers to keep the house bright, clean, 
healthy, and comfortable. If either parent 
or child is missing, the home as ordained 
by Nature is incomplete, since their presence 
is essential to its well-being. 

Whenever outsiders—relatives or friends 
are permanently added, conditions are 
created more or less artificial, and, human 
nature being what it is, these are rarely 


pacific, more often highly disturbing to 


all concerned. 


Harmony, and the Lack of it 

Look around, and you will soon notice 
how fathers and mothers innumerable find 
it by no means easy to secure harmony in 
a home of grown-up sons and daughters ; 
ind if difficulty arises with adult children, 
it is aggravated a hundredfold with a 
family of grown brothers and sisters, whose 
parents are dead and who do not marry, 
but continue living together for mutual 
convenience 

Households so constituted are becoming 
increasingly common, especially as so many 
ets of brothers and sisters now pour into 
the big towns and cities to earn a living 
and the marrying age is being pushed later 
ind later 
Perhaps one sister has had some experience 


Picture a household so formed 


f housekeeping in the old home and she, 
too, migrates to the city, ‘‘ to look after the 
thers or the parents die and leave then 
house to sons and daughters conjointly 


the beloved father and 


For the sake o 
mother who are gone, the young people do 
their best to keep together ; it is less expen 
ive for them to live so than singly in board 
ing-houses or lodging they have an atte 
tion for the furniture and household trea 
ures of the old home, and the habits and 
customs of family tradition are not easily 
observe, “1 am so glad 


broken. I riend 


you are all keeping together. That is nice.” 
And so it is, if they are a really united 
family ; but this happy state of things is 
very, very rare, so rare as to be phenomenal. 
Those who understand human nature will 
see why. 

In the course of time the youths and 
maidens become mature men and women, 
with feelings and instincts for home-making 
on their own account. Unlike creatures ofa 
lower order, birdlings, for instance, which 
are pushed out of the nest to live an inde- 
pendent life directly their little wings will 
bear them, they have not made homes of 
their own, and they must feel there is some- 
thing unnatural in this state of things 
however much they strive to make the best 


ot it. 


The Remedy Drastic 

The brothers more often than the sisters 
have a remedy, so far as they are concerned 
in their own hands, in that they can usually 
earn bigger salaries, secure independence 
and marry Che sisters, with their smaller 
incomes and the impossibility of taking the 
marriage, cannot so. easily 


initiative in \ 
Besides, the very motherli- 


make a move 
ness of a sister urges her to keep the family 
united and the home going, lest the brothers 
should come to look upon it as a mer 
lodging place for meals and sleep. 

Of course, there are brothers who nobly 
sacrifice their own future for the sake ol 
most girls ar 
this 
demand upon them is decreasing, and will 
of invalidism 


dependent sisters ; but, as 
now trained for some occupation, 


soon only hold in the event 
There is also the case of a ne’er-do-well 
brother hanging on to the purse-strings 
oft the 


ol 


sisters and destroying the peace 
home: but this also ruled out 
of present consideration It is 
brothers é 


houst hold is 
the normal 


self-supporting family ot ane 
isters with which we are concerned, oF ont 


which has been provided for by the parents 


Y5V 
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over, 
quest 
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In the ter case the tangle of difficulty 
ay undo itself in the course of years, since 
int of ( the root of so much evil, 
snot a ¢ of dissension. One very weird 
jution came to the writer’s notice. A 
tain { of grown-up brothers and 


in a large house in the country ; 
and daughters of an artist, 
vho bequeathed them the house, doubtless 


h the idea they would occupy it in amity. 
But they developed such “ incompatibility of 
mperan that they portioned out the 
rooms betwee them and lived in rigid 
separati the rest of their days, the walls 
being to them more insurmountable barriers 
han the eans 

To tsider and one who has not 
experience the difficulty of living with a 


family of brothers and sisters, such a manner 


f life appears ridiculous; but at least it 

s less nerve-racking and wearing than 

yntinuan an element of perpetual 

strife of lls, antagonism of thought and 
ling of tongues 


The Wear of Strife 


\ womat particularly sensitive to 
tir | cial surroundings Con- 
us strife upsets her, for she is usually 
lovi nd non-combative;:  there- 


he unhappy existence of a 
trying to please a num- 
. brothers and sisters, with 
ust one man—-and that one her husband 
have not 


ut several who 


r that ted love which sweetens the 
be 


who 
to 


she may 
the 


together 


{ the f Financially 
eoodwill of 
club 


sometimes 


rest 
and 
less 
More 
she 


het llowance,’ 
ii to a 
the 

to make a happy, 
ot 

ial i] rves are worn, her tempet 
table ovet usehold the 
lI It is possible she may 


strange! 
household 


out artificial 


attairs and 


far in her well 


meant efforts at ruling 


and tactlessly 


brothet 1 isters, 
er then jrothers dislike being fussed 
ind too persistent 
The 
of 


} rmits 


movements 
takes 


immolit nthe i 


advantage 


ster and 


thin his meals, 


ove! 


ents and = creature 


OS! 
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AND SISTERS 


Her very heart is set on doing 
for her but with them 
also the elder sister come to erief in 
her She but 
few years older than themselves, and they 
to right of in 
seniority of years. They resent surveillance 


comforts 
the 


best sisters ; 
may 
interference is a 


well-meant 


refuse recognise a control 
over their comings and goings, their amuse- 
and their of friends. 
Perhaps they want to a say in 
household arrangements and the choice of 
Like most women grown, they 


ments choice 


have 


the menu. 
wish to arrange their own rooms, to have at 
least one corner where they can do as they 
like; but the eldest 
of household management in her hands, is 
reluctant to them. Though hard- 
working, good-hearted, and devoted to her 
brothers and herself 
out in striving to be a sort of vice-mother. 


sister, with the reins 


lo« sen 


sisters, she wears 
It cannot be expected that she should do 
to perfection what even parents find diffi- 
cult, viz. control successfully a household 
of grown men and with their con- 
flicting interests and varied temperaments. 

Often there difference of opinion 
about friends ; 


women 
is a 
for all will not like the same 
people, books or food. Sometimes the 
sisters all want to be the particular friend 
of the same woman, and each notes with 
jealous eye to another. 
Letters are frequently a bone of contention. 
Through the omission of initials, those 
addressed ‘‘ Miss ’’ fall into the hands of the 
eldest _ sister, unpleasantness 
results. Or 
ments do not please everyone equally well. 


favours shown 


whereupon 
the summer holiday arrange- 


Trivialities that Count 
trivial of 


course, but to most people life is a succes- 


These matters seem enough, 
sion of trivialities, and it needs strength and 
insight to grasp its great underlying realities 


and not be fretted by surface irritants. 


Suppose, for instance, there are two 
brothers and three sisters all eager to scan 
one of two newspapers at breakfast before 


starting the day’s work; or that the same 
young people, having returned home in the 
evening, all long for a comfortable lounge 
chair Five arm chairs, even wicker ones, 


would make to be inhabited 
by decrepit folk and occupy too much space. 


arm chairs must 


a room appear 


Two newspapers and two 


sufnce, but not half the family is satisfied. 
of the of 


Perhaps one ereatest causes 
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friction is the simultaneous courting of two 
members of the family It is easy to pic- 
ture the state of affairs in a small house full 
of people when this 

The trouble at the root of the matter ts 
that the 
authority to 
tively 


Occurs 

family has no natural head, no 
which each member instine 
defers Che strongest character will 
try to rule the others and may succeed In 
doing so, with questionable effect on the 
independence and_ self respect of the rest 
who may end in deferring to and relying 
upon the one brother or sister, to their own 
hurt, Where the bond of affection is weak 


the clashing of wills usually ends in the 
most independent-minded going off, and the 
dispersal of the family soon afterwards 

Yet there are distinct advantages in 
keeping together. A bachelor flat, a board 
hostel 
desirable and more expensive than a self 
a large flat; 
life, community of sympathy and interest, 


ing-house, a apartments are less 


contained house or free home 


other sex are absent 
from the former old 


companionship of the 
family connections 
ire severed and friends lost when the family 
illness, 


itters; in case oft bereavement, 


misfortune, there is no one near of kin to 


console or succour there 1s no sister at 
hand to darn socks or sew on buttons, no 
brother to look out trains, tot up accounts, 
or cash cheques And after all, the tie of 
blood 7s strong It 


sister 


brings a. brother or 
in haste to another 
or trouble And certainly 


weathered 


experiencing JOY 
those who have 
together half a dozen years of 
desirable 
husbands and wive at any rate be 


ible. 


peaceful existence should) make 


adapt 


Wholesome Advice 
Che advice of a woman who has lived with 
faced 


worth 


erown brothers and ters and daily 
the difficulties of the situation may be 
recording Pwo of the points she empha 
mutual toleration and considera 
tion. “ If you want to live happily together 
you must give and take, bear and forbear 


fault-findi and sarcasm are 


\ ~~ 


= ™ 
ONG 
mm 


— 


fata! to any home. If one member snaps, 
yap ! So let each 


ill-humour and _ selfishness 


there is an 
fight 
they were destructive fiends 


answerng 
as though 
The rights oj 
each brother and sister should be as clearly 
understood and as respectfully considered 
as those of any grown outsider, and none 
can afford to omit the little courtesies of 
daily intercourse without risk of coarsening 
it. Brothers and sisters may not love one 
another; the even admire on 
friendly and kind 


loyal and faithful to one another in fronting 


may not 
another, but they can be 


the world.”’ 

It is a good plan to seek deliberately for 
fine traits in the characters of those with 
whom we live, shutting our eyes to little 
tricks of manner and speech that annoy 
Often a little praise or commendation acts 
like magic, but most brothers and sisters are 


miserly in bestowing these. Sisters have it 
so much in their power to keep the home 
while brothers 


the bracing ozone of mascu- 


atmosphere sweet and clear 
can add to it 
line ideas, and dispose of difficulties with 


firm hands. 


A Miniature Republic 
It might be brothers and 
sisters to regard their household as a tiny 


ady isable for 


elect one of ther 


hold 


around the dining-t 


republic, and number 


president ; they might monthly ot 


quarterly councils 
~ 


table to examine the family purse, decide 


on the apportionment of income, renewals 


essories, et 


of furniture and household ac 
In this way burdens of anxiety are lifted 
from the shoulders of the housekeeper al 
the brother or sister in whose name tl 


house is rented and the rates and_ taxes 


are paid In this way, too, the little « 

munity will realise the mutual dependence 0! 
the member composing it and see tl 
wisdom of making the best of a state of things 


unhkely to last many years Lastly, 1 
should be noted that in this relationshi 
relationships, there 1s ! 


veriul than the solvent ol 


as in all human 


Cg 
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THE MAN WHO 
WISHED FOR DANGER 


No. 6 in the Series 


By 


CHAPTER I 

yal LESSING’S thirtieth — birthday 
I handsome, pros 
ntented This is 
‘ I combination, but 
t himself that if othe 
l I had small cause to 
had le . for while they 
Ol tate till more 
ed, his one annoyance 

‘ ed so much 
1 to find himself at 
perous ¢ firm; 
t through a suc 
in ol en event The death of 


953 


“Heart's Desire” 


Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY 


his father had made it necessary that he 
should take up business immediately afte 
leaving Oxford; that was blow number one, 
for he had been promised a tour round the 


down to work, and in 
self obliged to look fo! 
if 


settling 
5 place found him 
tort 
reward of merit, to a possible three weeks. 

Val hated the 
it with characteristic dash and energy. 
inability to let 
undertaken, which marked 


world betore 
rT 
ward to yearly nights, lengthening as a 
work, but he set himself to 
He 
possessed a bulldog ol 


go 
any scheme once 
sharply 


mechanical 


him from ordinary more 


less 
him to the principals of the firm. 


oul ol 


employees, and endeared 
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[he chiel singled him out for spec ial 
ervice; his salary rose steadily year by 
ar, and on the date on which this history 
vegins, he had been formally presented with 
portion of shares, and advanced to the 
lignity of a director in the company. 

\nd now,” said the chief in congratula 
tion, “your foot 1s safely planted on -the 
ladder of fortune. You can count on at 
least fifteen hundred a year.’ 

Walking towards his home that night Val 
srudgingly considered those words. As a 
sane, sensible man, he must, of course, re 
joice that his work had brought him so good 
a reward, yet there was something in the 
wording of that sentence which chafed an 
old sore. Safe’ That was the sting. A 
man of thirty years, and—safe! Secured 
from anxiety, lapped round with comforts 

nothing to do now but jog steadily along 
Eight-fifty Tube in the 
morning; six o’clock Tube at night; one- 


he beaten rut 


thirty Tube on Saturday afternoons— 
ilways the same black-coated, tall-hatted 
figure, growing with the passage of years 
. thought heavier, a thought wider, but 
ilways sleek, always composed, always 

Val Lessing reviewed the prospect, and 
once again, more wildly than ever, his 
vagrant heart cried it in protest. Oh! 
it had been a different life to which he had 
looked forward in the days that were gone, 
the mad, glad, foolhardy days, when all 
he had asked of fate was a passaye through 
that highway of adventure, where a thrill 
lay behind ever bush, and a danger at 
every turn 

Danger! Danger! The very word brought 
of it, the thrill of it, 


the wild, sweet savour which it bore! Oh, 


exhilaration: the ring 


be out on the highway, away from the 
treadmill of City life; oh, to wake in the 
morning, to pull aside a flapping canvas, 
inhale the clean tl blowing over vreat 


plains, and acre frowning ridges of moun- 


tains, to step forth on the day’s quest, sure 


f nothing, nothing in all the world, but of 
danger to be overcome! 


Le ing, as 


habit of taking the evening meal in town, 


t bachelor, had grown into the 


ind had discovered a certain very Bohemian 


restaurant, where most excellent coc kiny 
was supplied to as odd a looking: company 
ever assembled within four wall He 
ind a never-ending interest in watching 
iis fellow-diners, and pondering over the 
ecrets of their existence. Jt was at least 


safe to conclude that they did not share his 
own ground lor complaint ! Dinner over, 
Lessing frequently succumbed to an jm- 
pulse which drew him towards a large 
corner house in a square adjoining his flat. 
wherein a particularly happy family party 
lived, and loved, and laughed, and ex. 
tended the most cordial of welcomes to un- 
invited guests. 

Mr. Gordon was a business man, who hav- 
ing accumulated a modest “pile,” had 
promptly retired from the City, and now 
devoted himself to the performance of good 
works for the benefit of others, and the 
collection of old china for the satisfaction 
of himself. Mrs Gordon was a matron of 
the plump and complacent order, an ex- 
cellent manager, who did not know the 
meaning of fuss. 

Delia, the daughter, was a minx. She 
was slim and tall, and had crinkly dark 
eyebrows and an oval face, and misty grey 
eyes with a dreamy, far-away expression, 
and fringed with a double row of preposter- 
She looked particu- 
larly dreamy and inaccessible when young 
and they mentally 


ously long eyelashes 


men came in to call, 
abased themselves betore her, gazing with 
dazzled eyes at the pinnacle on which she 
stood, in maiden meditation, exquisitely, 
wondrously, crystally unconscious of their 
own rough existence. And all the time 
there was not a line of their features, not a 
kink in their neckties, that that minx Delia 
did not see with the minuteness of a micto- 


scope ! 
erence, the son, was walking the 
hospitals, ke pt a collec tion of bones in his 
, and looked upon life asa huge 
ised for his special benefit; a 





coat por ket 





jest orgal , 
loyally returned the compliment by play- 
ing jests himself on every available oppor- 


tunity Lessing regarded him with mit 
vated favour \ a conve rsationalist he 
preferred the father; a confidante, the 


mother: where Delia was concerned he pre- 


ferred a ¢téte-a-téle. Terence was a Ver) 
good sort, but he was apt to be decided!) 


de trop. 
On the evening of the day on which he 
of his company, 


had been made a director 


Lessing took his way to the corner house, 
and found the amiable quartet disporting 
themselves after their separate ways in the 
sitting-room which was their 
favourite eveniny resort Mr. Gordon we 
reading, Mrs. Gordon was knitting. Delia, 


cinging 
grand piano, was siDgins 


comtort ble 


eated at the 
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mall, but penetrating] 
of Delia’s 
cing vs intended 

forth 
negyl wl 1 might most aptly be ap 
lf On this occasion was 
My love is like 


blown in June; 


part 
to 


minx! 


SO! 


wherein were set 


she 
a red, red 
Oh! my 
that’s sweetly played 

the latest 


ading popular 


time to time diversifying 
ot 
ir, 
ts 


his 
and 
return 


t entert ment bv kicking one 
jumps the a 


“se, Costing hie tare 


into 


into if, on 


mmr 


mplishment on which he 


They all ed up and 
\ ] Le n tered 


membet 


smiled a welcome 
round the 
the 


and went 


ot 


family 


Mi 
ple ist 


Good 
let 


Gordon 
! don’t 
the 
which was supplied 
for 


atin 


ntly, and cros ed 
I 
shoulders, 
She 


partially aware of 


white 
cushions. 
r I , nee, but in reality she was 
( of everything concerning 
lov Val Les 


I aware of the 
Delia, 


in ing, 
fact. 
remained 
Delia 
be the 
herself 


devotion by a 


with 


but 
wnoranct 
should 


She had pictured 


hat it 
iduou 
be daunted by a dozen 
realise that 
tiently the 


niou to 


imp 


Im] Io! 
ssly 
ry a brilliant 


and 


carele at 


cried 


TPomk , what the matte 


if 


omething 


accord 


own 


* cried 
i Gord 1 for the fraction of a 


of 


been 


1S, course, 


m ide 1 
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Everybody exclaimed, everybody 


en- 
thused, everybody congratulated, with the 
exception of Delia, who asked lazily: 
“What is a director?” and yawned when 


she was told. 
pathy of 
many 


Mr. Gordon showed the sym- 
understanding, but putting 
questions, listening to half- 
frowned, and delivered 
himself of an honest criticism. 


after 
and 
hearted replies, he 


‘You're not half as pleased as you ought 
to be, Lessing! A man of your age ought 
to be thankful to be in such a position. In 
such a firm, Good, solid people. 
No fear of them going in for speculation 
and landing you in the bankruptcy court. 
Humanly speaking, you’re safe from anxiety 
for the rest of your life.” 

“Er—yes. That’s just it,” Lessing said 
vaguely, but his friends understood. It was 
not the first time that he had rebelled in 
their hearing; it was not the first time by 
many that he had sighed for the vagrant’s 
lot. 

“He doesn’t want to 
That’s just what 


Terence said grinning. 


too. 


safe, 
on 


be bless you! 
the raw!” 


“He wants to be a 


gets him 


fire-and-thunder swashbuckler, out on the 
pathless wilds.” 

Mrs. Gordon said seriously : 

‘Dear Val, you must get the better of 
these foolish ideas! They are spoiling your 
life. You have so much that other men 
want that it seems really wicked to be dis 
contented because you have not trouble! 


Oh, my dear boy, it will come soon enough! 
You ought to be thankful.” 

“Oh, I’m thankful enough. 
life as , but 
boring.” 


It’s quite a 


rood things § ge just bit 


Terence kicked his slipper once more, 
“Well, what price the hospital ball next 

week? That won't be 

word. We're having 


here, and going on together. 


boring, I give you 


my to dinnet 


If you like t 


a party 


chip in 


erence, don’t be cruel! We really must 


not add to his boredom!” cried Delia 
smiling, but there was an edge in het 
smile 

erence grimaced expressively at Less- 
ing, a grimace which said, “Now you’ve 
done it! She’s got her knife into you fot 
that remark!” 

Kindly Mrs. Gordon sensed the strain in 


the atmosphere, and said quickly: 

“To sing something more to us, Delia, 
You had only begun. A fewr 
dear old ballad " 


darling 
of 


ore 


those 
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CHAPTER II 


ht after the hospital ball and 
tavourite 


] . was the nig 
Lessing 

restaurant, hoping thereby to counteract a fit 
He had not enjoyed 
that 
intended him to enjoy it. 


was dining at his 
of unusual depre ssion 
that ball; it 
Delia had 
She had deliberately filled her programme 
only 


was borne in upon him 


not 
vouchsafed him 


before the night, and 


one extra, and during the dancing thereof 
had stopped three times over to inquire if 
he were guite sure he was not bored! 
Delia was angry with him. Delia most 


yronouncedly was disposed to “ flout.” There 
] , | 


was an ache at Lessing’s heart which seemed 
ludicrously out of proportion with the 
cause 

lor the first half of his meal he sat alone 
at his table, then the seat opposite him was 


bearded 


plac e abounded. 


the 
foreigners the 
a man of early middle-age, with a 
hair slightly tinged with 


evebrows, and a 


taken by one ot swarthy, 
in which 
He was 
mop of black 


erey, overhangi! veneral 


air of poverty and Bohemianism. He ate 
hungrily, as though ich good food did not 
often come his w and his eyes as he ate 


the Les 
in search of a 


roamed sstealthil round room. 


sing decided that he was 
confederate the mal appearance suy 
gested the word—and that he was puzzled 


and alarmed by the absence of what he 

He decided to dally 
meal, so as to see this thing 
he had longed for an 


it might be at 


own 
Many 
opportunity 


hand 


sought with his 
out. 

a time 
for adventure 
If the would leave the 
restaurant in thei vake, and track 


streets ! He 


two men met, he 


them 
through the recalled 


narrow 


written scenes concerning open doorways, 
fight on staircase and the like, and 
thrilled with anticipation 

Throughout ni meal the Bearded One 
continued his tiny, and Lessing noticed 
that his glance | ered tentatively on one 
or two men present, as though uncertain 
ot their ldentit It Was not ent rely b 
appearance, t ae he could distinyuist 
his confederate! There was evidently a 
sign which w ild ex] e one to the other, 
and then suddenly, with his eyes fixed on a 
liner at al 1] ent table, the Bearded One 
raised his knife, and with a clean, incisive 
movement swept the It from his plate « 
to the table 

The other diner ate on undisturbed, but 
in electri he f excitement rled 


More 
this delibera 


through Lessing’s vein than once 


before he had observed te spill- 
ing of the ie round-topped tables 
of that indeed, that 
be had made sure in his own mind that it 
the 
member of a 
spilling of the salt 
meet 


salt on t 
restaurant, so often, 


was in nature of a signal from one 


The 
symbol from all ages 
signal indeed for these 


fraternity to another. 
of disaster, a 
dark and 

With 


longing 


dangerous men! 
a sudden impulse crystallising the 


s of years, Lessing attracted his com- 


panion’s attention by a hasty movement, 
and then, lifting high his knife, swept his 
own salt on to the cloth, so that the white 
dust scattered and mingled with the dust 


already spread 


The effect was instantaneous. The 
swarthy face bent forward to meet his own, 
the eves leamed, the guttural voice 


breathed a deep, low word: 
‘ Broathe y p99 
‘Brother! whisne red Lessing in return 
His pulses were racing, but he held himself 
hand \ false nt 

He must be silent, and let the 
talking He sat in an 
Bearded One 


resolutely in move mig 
spoil all 
other man do the 
while the 


the table, speaking 


attitude of attention 


crouched over in bated 


tones His accent was rather Jewish tl 
foreign: a thick, ugly \ Ice, thickened as 
though by some physical obstruction. 

‘IT have been waiting. The time is short 
I must be hurrying on: there are many oth 
places to which I must carry the news 
His voice nk to an almost unhear 
depth /t for to-night!” 

To-nicht! i ped Le ! in retul 
Hi real dismay at the nearness of the 
known happenin supplied a genuin 
to his exclamati n, ind if appear 1 that 
urprise was expected 
Po-1 ' To-night! TI Chie 

iven th C1 It is | to mak 
ready ind the | t oO ive but a fe 
hou I It is safe Hy has aw 
head \ll is arranged, and to-morrow, DY 
this time to-morrow lhe lips rolled 
back, the lar prominent tect! leamed In 
a mile of diabolic delight “London, th 
city of the oppr 7 what will be left of 
the great London ther Nothing but a 


wilderne 


bitte et ii@d rult 
Lessing’s blood ran cold An adventurer 
at heart, he yet had the true Fnglishmans 
love of the metropolis At the thought o! 
danger to London he winced as at 4 per 
onar ¥ nd: inh neart dawned the sur 
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risk his 
to 


that he would 
but 
wert the destruction of that grey old city. 

The of Mad words! 
Mad fancy! Was this man a maniac that 
he spoke of such an impossible feat? 
Avitated, almost gasping for breath, Lessing 
eard himself detached of 


conviction 


not once, a dozen times, 


destruction London. 


stammer words 
inquiry 
Wher 


tort ? 
Stal 


Where? Where- How do 


they 
[he answer came back in a low, hissing 


whisper 
The oil tanks on the Thames! Ah-ha, 
is a great scheme, a fine scheme. The 
el is lying there, ready to our hands. 
Three brothers have volunteered for the 
mb-thr¢ They will die for a great 
use. Their names will be remembered 
martyrs among us. The burning oil 
vill flow out to the Thames. Think of it! 
Think of it! a river of flaming oil, joined 
other rivers; all the tanks exploded, 
f by one the stream of fire flowing 
ng, leavi behind burning shipping, 
ning banks, spreading ruin to right and 
ef Think of it, brother, think of it! 
Think of the dark stairways and passages 
where a m may creep, a man with a 
rch, hel] the work, sending the sparks 
fresh home Who can guard miles of 
bank Who can distinguish one 
ker f1 nother? Ah, it will be a 
e night, a brave night! We have 
waited, | er, we have appeared to sub- 
tf, Dut now now ie 
His voice ew hoarse with excitement 
r pressed his knee gently beneath the 
Careful Be careful We are ob- 
ved. Give me my orders! ” 
[he Bearded One drew himself up and 
a pretence of continuing his meal. 
s voice sank to its old, guttural tones. 
lo stay here and pass round the word. 
All the brothers to be on duty, except those 
watched by the police. Red Fist and What 
n to leave by the nine o'clock train from 
Unaring Cro and cross to Paris. Their 
ae] rture to be as public as possible. 
it would be well if they were given a send- 
of. If they are out of the way the watch 
7 | be relaxe \t all costs they must be 
found. I go on to other places; you stay 
here, meet ther brothers, give them 
S message Red Fist and Wharbuton 
to be found and sent off. All others on 
‘uty to-night. Not a moment to waste.” 
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“Right,” said Lessing quickly, and the 
Bearded One rose from his seat. Then fol- 
lowed a moment of tension, for suddenly, 
as .f in default of a parting signal, the 
beeit:ng brows frowned upon him, and a 
glance of indecision swept across the face. 


Lessing sensed the danger, and leapt to 


avert it. Touching the salt with his 
fingers, he said meaningly: “We are 
watched, brother We are watched!” and 


bent his head over his plate. 

There was a breathless silence, then the 
thick voice bade him good-night, and he 
knew that the danger was past. The next 
moment the doors of the restaurant 
opened and shut. The Bearded One dis- 
appeared from sight. 


swing 


CHAPTER III 


F' IR five minutes Lessing 
forced himself to sit still, then he paid 

his account, put on his hat, and opening the 
door stood on the outer step of the restau- 
rant looking anxiously to right and to left. 
A better moment for escape could not be 
desired, and as if sent by Providence a taxi 


an endless 


suddenly came into sight, and the chauffeur 
held up an inquiring hand. In another 
second Lessing was seated inside and had 
given Mayfair. 

Lessing sat motionless on his seat until 
the taxi had a couple of miles 
westwards, when he touched the communi 
cating cord and startled the chauffeur by 
an imperative orde 

“Scotland Yard 
can = 


an address in 


covered 


And as quick as you 
go! 

$e 
Throughout the years that followed Les- 
interview 


sing remembered his with the 
Scotland Yard officials with a smarting 
indignation. To his excited senses the 


calmness, the stolidity, the insistent incre- 
dulity which greeted his story were exas- 
perating to the last degree. 
to his dismay that the first impression left 
his that he himself 
drunk, but the realisation forced him to a 
composure which won an eventual grudg- 
ing attention. The officials reiterated that 
the scheme propounded was impracticable, 
the Bearded 
One, together with the signal of the spilling 
of salt, made undoubted effect. It was 
known to the police that such a signal did 
and 


He discovered 


on hearers was was 


but a minute description of 


an 


indeed exist among certain societies, 
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isage on the present occasion was of 
evident weight. Lessing was assured that 


immediate steps should be taken to insure 


the safety of the oil tanks. He had the 


satisfaction of hearing telephonic messages 
dispatched to various police centres, giving 
nstructions for largely increased guards. 
There was nothing more to be done. He 
had given the alarm; had held to his point 
until he had succeeded in securing im 
mediate help. He passed out into the 
street and looked round for the taxi, which 
he had instructed to wait. To his annoy- 
ance it was not to be seen, but after a 
momentary hesitation it occurred to him 
that there might be some rule forbidding 
vehicles to remain before the entrance, as in 
the crowded thoroughfares of the west, and 
that he might find the man waiting round 
one of the nearest turnings. 

He strode on, therefore, but without suc- 
cess, till finally he decided to take the 
nearest cut which should lead him to a 
Tube station. The cut was represented by a 
narrow lane, lined on each side with small 
shops Le Ssing walked sharply, lookin, 


neither to right nor left. The interview 





had left him nervously exhausted; and he 
shivered in the chill night air, he was 
irritated with the recalcitrant chauffeur, irri 
tated with iimself for failing to do the 
one sensible thin under the circumstances 

turn back into the office, and telephone 
lor another cat 


to turn back A few 


But it was too lat 
minutes more would take him to the Tube 
tation, Or, better till, to a thoroughfare 
where he could pick up another car 
r had reached the end 


f the cross-road, at which was situated an 


By this time Le 


eating-house of a rough and unsavoury ap 
pearance. As he appre ached the door it 
opened, and a group of men streamed into 
the treet, talkin tovether in ome eaver, 
mintelligible Aatois, at the sound of which 
shiver of impending danger shot through 
Lessing’s veins Instinctively he averted 
head and quickened his pace, but in 
tinct was a true prophet, it projected the 
coming event upon his brain, so that he 


knew what was coming before the dark 


ne irded Tace rlare {1 into his, and the thick 
voice ni ed the ( oquent word into his 
Cal 

Traitor!” 

Lessing did not stop to think Ile was 
one to Six, and ¢ cape Wii the one nece 
itv of the moment He took to hi heels, 


Qs 


ran at full speed until the narrow lane was 
left behind, and the lights of Trafalgar 
gt shone ge him, when, following 
us first impulse, he leapt into a taxi, ; 
told the Pe to drive : Oxtord —” 
He had behaved like a fool, and like a 
fool he had been trapped, but the game was 
not yet up. His identity was unknown, and 
by avoiding the neighbourhood of the 
restaurant he could with ease cut himself 
off from all likelihood of encountering the 
brethren. 
veins, his whole being was flooded with 


Lessing’s blood tingled in his 


exhilaration. Here was life, here was ex 
citement, here, at long last, within the con- 
fines of the grey city itself, was the thrill 
of pursuit! For they would be after him, 


following him, no doubt, in one of. the 


numerous cars blocking the roads, with in- 
tent to track him to his lair, but Lessing 
laughed at the thought with glad, youthful 
confidence. He was not to be caught twice 
over. He would give them a run—such a 
run as they had not known for many a long 
day, but he would slip them in the end! 
It was two hours later when Lessing let 
himself into his rooms, but he entered with 
the smiling face of the man who wins; 
and in yvood truth he had reason to be 
proud of his ingenuity He had dodged, 
he had evaded, he had _ doubled back 
on his own tracks with an almost in- 
credible celerity. He had left crowded 
Tube carriages, lost himself in the crowd 
on the platform, and jumped _ back into 
the same carriave, the last passengel 
to enter before the door was closed. He 
had changed from taxi to train, from train 
to taxi, and once, finding himself in a 
stationary block, had deposited half-a-crown 
on the seat of his own car, stepped deftl 
on to an adjacent ‘island,” and opening 
the door of an empty growler, hunched 
himself up on the floor, and remained con- 
cealed until it suited his convenience to 
descend. Oh! he had been swift, he had 


been cunning; always he had acted on the 
assumption that the pursuer was at hand; 
never for one moment had he relaxed 
guard, wr allowed himself to slow down 
Now he was tired, dog tired, but with a 
Not for the world would 


he have given up one incident of that most 
thrilling dash! 
Lessing slept, and woke to a fine spring 
morning. He rang for his newspaper, ane 
turned rapidly over the pages. Nothing 
had happened. The warning had been de- 


I 
XS 


glorious fatigue 
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livered in time; the grey old city Was un- 

disturbed. 

But that night when Lessing returned to 
vers he found a letter awaiting 

him, addressed im an unknown handwriting. 

He tore it open, and read the few words 


" 
} 


his chan 





which it contained : 


“ TRAITOR [he doom which you have 
delayed, will now fall on your own head. 
Do not think to escape. The world itself 


would not be wide enough to hide you. 
At the moment when you least expect it, 
your call will come ig 


Lessing stood staring at the written 
words, and the little room seemed suddenly 
Id as a cave He had wished, and his 
vish had been granted to him. Henceforth, 


1 he died, Danger must be his bride! 


CHAPTER IV 


MAN may be brave to the superlative of 
bravery, yet almost inevitably he will 
eaken ; the consciousness of hidden 


him stealthily day after 


inger, pursuing 


week after week, playing with him 
with ruthl deliberation, as a cat plays 
th a mouse, setting him free, only to 
lise that his torture has been in vain, 
id the day of reckoning is still to come. 
For the first few days after his receipt of 
e fateful letter, Lessing went about his 
rk with a grim but not altogether un- 
excitement. He realised once for 
that it w hopeless to try to hide him 
from the Brethren, but he determined 
ell his life dearly. He carried a police 
n’s whistle, and a walking stick with a 
e and 1 hly cut head, which on occa 
could formidable weapon. The 
tion ¢ . revolver had been dismissed 
ter the shortest } 


hesitation, seeing that 
experience with firearms made 
D nossession rather an extra danget 
n a protectio1 He put his affairs in 
1 every other man under sen- 
death, woke to a smarting con- 
weetness of life. Life, 
Delia! Delia, of the rose-bloom and 


Delia, who on occasion 


ld be maddeningly, tantalisingly 
ve! Le did not realise his own 
wed looks, and it seemed to him the 
tuellest contrariety of fate that Delia 
ld show clf at her sweetest, at this 
ment v he knew himself separated 
m her bly 
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A fortnight of incessant, imminent anxiety 
passed slowly by; then came a night, when 
taking his way to the Corner House after 
dinner, experienced his _ first 
tangible alarm. The square was empty ol 
pedestrians; he was walking on the farther 


Lessing 


side, close to the tall, shuttered houses, 
when through the shrubs behind the rail- 
ings of the centre enclosure the lamplight 
showed a glimpse of a white face peering 
towards him. The next second it had dis- 
appeared, but even as he walked he had a 
conviction that a crouching figure kept 
pace behind that leafy screen. He hurried 
his steps, the figure kept pace; he could 
hear the rustle of the boughs as it passed, 
leaping across the intervening spaces with 
swift, ape-like bounds. Presently, when it 
reached that thick clump of trees 
leap ahead, crouch, and take aim. . . . Les- 


, it would 
sing acted on the impulse of the moment. 
A doctor’s plate shone bright on a doorway, 
he pealed the electric bell, and a moment 
later stood safe within the entrance hall. 
The doctor found his patient wanting in 
nervous force, prescribed a tonic, and rose 
to intimate that the interview was over, 
then as the patient failed to take the hint, 
explained that he himself was obliged to go 
out at once. His opinion of the gravity of 
the case was gravely increased when the 
patient first expressed a wish to accompany 


rood 


him on his walk, and then bade him g 


night at the first corner 

And that night Delia was kinder than 
ever, and the savour of life more alluringly 
sweet ! 


During the days that followed Lessing 


developed a horror of solitude. The old 
evenings with a pipe and a book became 
abhorrent, and on the nights when he did 


not go to the Corner House, he either dined 
in town, or invited a friend to share his 
home repast It was therefore with real 
relief that one Saturday morning he re- 
ceived a_ telegraphic invitation from a 
ieisured friend, who diversified a roving 
existence by flying visits to his country 
home. The telegram showed the expansi- 
bility of the man of means, and ran as 
follows : 


“Returning to Moat this afternoon. 
Try to join me for a week-end. Car will 


meet four-thirty on chance.—BLAKENEY.’ 


It was impossible to reply, since 
Blakeney had dispatched his wire from 


Crewe, and was presumably already travel- 
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ing southwards. The form of the message 
showed that no answer was expected, but 
Lessing had not the shadow of a doubt as 
to his own acceptance. He was thankful 
ol the chance of leaving London behind, 
and spending the next two days in 
Blakeney’s cheerful society. He sent a boy 
home to get his bag and carry it to the 
station, and, when the hour for departure 
approached, followed by a long and devious 
route, coming on the platform just in time 
By this 
time he retained little hope of avoiding the 
esplonage of the Brethren, but as his life 


rew more pre cious, 


to Jump into a moving Carriage. 


so did his precautions 
increase, and his determination to tivht to 
the last. 

he smoking carriage contained the usual 
contingent of comfortable, middle-aged 
and the hour's journey passed with 


out incident. It was a stopping train, and 


citizens, 


the passengers descended in great numbers 
at the nearer suburbs, and in scattered units 
once the hour’s limit had passed Lessing 
counted six men besides himself who de 
scended at 


middle-aged, a young man in a 


Evershaw, one old, three 
seedy 
brown overcoat, and a workman carrying a 
1f tools They looked one and all re- 
assuringly English and commonplace, and 
Lessing heaved a sigh of relief. For once 


ba 4 


1e had really escaped the scent! He hu 
booking 


confronted by the 


ried through the office, to find 


himself collection otf 


somewhat broken-down looking yigs and 


pony carts to be seen at most country 
stations There was no sign of Lessing’s 
luxurious car, onl\ a powerful-looking, 
mud-bespattered taxi, beside which stood a 
man in leather gaiters and a driving coat 
He touched his cap 


saying in an interme 


Lessing approac he d, 


yvative tone 


“Beg pardon, sit Mr. Lessing ?’ 
Yes.” 
1 have instructions to meet you, sil 
From the Moat 
‘Right,’ said Lessing, and handed over 
his bag He realised at once that Blakeney 
had pre bably wired for his own car to meet 
him some distance down the line: and he 
eated himself in the capacious tonneau of 
the taxi with an agreeable rising of spirits 
The little station was gay with = spring 
flowers: and the cent of wallflower floated 
refreshingly on the cool, clean breeze. 
Lessin tretched |} tired limbs and drew 
deep, grateful breath. He was just in 


the mood for a spin through country lanes, 


and tor once was tempted to wish that the 
Moat was situated at a_ greater distance 
from the station. Then in a moment his 
mood changed, and a cloud of anxiety de- 
\lready the car had made its 
first movement forward, when the man 
with the brown coat sprang to the front. 
and leapt to the seat beside the chauffeur, 
Scrambling, clutching, he righted himself. 


scended 


steadied his hat on his head, and pressed 
a tentative touch on a side pocket, and all 
the time the driver vouchsafed not one 
glance, but devoted himself to his wheel, as 
quietly as if it were an everyday occurrence 
to be 
uninvited “fare.” 
that stolidity 


boarded at the last moment by an 
There was something in 
which chilled the blood in 
Lessiny’s veins, for it seemed to infer that 
the incident was expected; that the man in 
the brown coat had travelled down from 
town especially to occupy that seat. 

For the next few minutes Lessing alter- 
nated between fear and composure. In the 
latter condition he told himself that it was 
a usual occurrence for a country driver to 
vive a “lift” to a friend, and that such an 
action was tacitly sanctioned by his patrons 
Probably the man in the brown coat was 
so accustomed to himself of his 
friend’s hospitality, that to both the action 
had become automatic. The more Lessing 


avall 


t) 


dwelt on this explanation the more satis 
factory did it appear; it supported him t 
the end of the straggling village, and onl) 


lost its power when the car failed to turn 


up the lane leading to the Moat He leant 
forward, tapped at the dividing glass, and 
called through the tube, but neither man 
moved the fraction of an inch. He called 


again, more loudly than before, and as ll 


t 


answering a signal, the car leapt forward, 
leapt again, and with ever-mounting speed 
dashed down the empty lane 

Then the truth could no longer be dis- 


These men were in league again 


cruised 
him: they had laid a trap, and he hi 
walked into it with credulous ease The 
telegram had been a fraud, sent with 

other purpose than to lure him from town 
into the solitude of these lonely Janes 
The Brethren’s knowledge of Blakeney and 
an incredible feat, 
but a moment’s consideration went far 
remove the mystery Blakeney had passe* 
through town only a week before, and had 
dined with Lessing at his club Nothing 
his name from 


his ways seemed at first 


more easy than to discover 
the porter and to follow up the scent. 
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moment 
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would hav 


e 


slver in 


a weapon h 


e 


Lessing 

feel of a reve 

en such 
the two men on the 
them to o 


bey hi 


Ss 


was, he was as powerless as a 


another 


n 


t, 


t 


ten munutes 


cadlong rush 


immovable, 
left; the 
n attitude of 


Lessing 


than dread. 


1 
} 


nis veil 


ad no la 


t 


1 


ulty of 
added fullness of life. 


it Wa 


havoc with his nerves. 


> man 


the 


looking 


Was conscious 


the car 

two men 
neither 

inside crouched 
defence. And 
of that 

was rather 


1s which 


Face to face with 


ck of courage, rather 


his being 


rouse itsel 


i 


The tangible 


s the passive 


waiting 


was still racing forward, plung- 


and deeper into the heart of the 


sing st 


istered fe 


udied 


the 


rr 


ry future use. 


vad on 
earching for landmarks which 


He hac 


1 


cluded that he was being con- 


stronghold ot 


uld mee 


etraval, 


lavs if 


Ww vuld 


the 


t the fate 
reflected that 


and he 


not weeks 


attract 


of precaution 


alle 


bef 


tted t 


srethren 
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The swing was severe enough to throw 
Lessing sideways on the seat, and before 
he had time to right himself the two men 
had leapt off the box, the one to the right, 
and the other to the left, and had appeared 
simultaneously at either door. There was 
nothing precisely threatening in their de- 
meanour, but they had the air of men who 
knew their duty, and were prepared to do 
it. The chauffeur had an appearance of 
bulldog strength, but little sign of intel- 
ligence, the man in the brown coat had a 
narrow, hatchet-like face, with keen, alert 
eyes. The hand which lay on the door of 
the car was white and well shaped. One 
glance at him showed that he was the real 
master of the situation. Lessing looked 
from one to the other with an air of 
haughty displeasure. 

“May I inquire the explanation of this 
extraordinary behaviour! I gave instruc- 
tions to be driven to the Moat.” 

“Our instructions were to bring you 
I must ask you 
to get out and come up to the house.” 


here. You are expected. 


It was the man in the brown coat who 
spoke. He came a step nearer as he spoke, 
blocking the doorway, the chauffeur held 
open the farther door, his great bulk out- 
lined against the green ol the trees. It 
seemed to Lessing that for the moment his 
best policy Was to obey, since, if it came 
to a fight, he preferred the open to his 
He alighted, 
then, without demur, and stood on the path 
looking around 
with an air of assurance which he was 
far from feeling. He saw a garden which 


present cramped position. 


stretching himself, and 


even in its spring freshness looked deso- 
late and neglected, and some forty yards 
from the gate a low house of grey stone, 
thickly covered with creepers, the branches 
of which had been allowed to drape the 
windows so heavily that in many cases the 
glass was almost entirely concealed. Les- 
sing looked at it and felt a creeping ol 
the blood There was only one word which 
could fitly describe the appearance of that 


house, and it was a word of which he 
did not care to think It was a dead 
house ! 


Lessing had been under the impression 
that while he had been studying his sur- 
roundings he had been standing still, but 
it now appeared that unconsciously to him- 
self, and impelled by the movements of 
the men on either side, he had been slowly 
approaching nearer and nearer the open 
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joor of the windowless house. Instantly 
he halted and put a sharp inquiry: 

What is this house Who is it that is 
‘expect me, as you say?” 

You will recognise him when you 
meet,’ said the man in brown, and purs- 


ing his lips gave a soft, prolonged whistle, 
repeated three times over, with a_ per- 
ceptible pause between each. He looked 
towards the house meantime, and _ in 
imagination Lessing filled the blank space 


tf the doorway with a dreaded figure— 
he figure of a man with black hair turn- 
ing grey, a shaggy beard, and large, pro- 

iding teeth He had need of all his 


e at that moment, but he made no 
ce a the men by his side steadily 
ulded him forward; for just as a short 
time vefore he had preferred to fiyht in 
the open, now he was possessed with a 
desire to find himself in a room where he 
might take his stand against the wall, and 
force his enemies to a frontal attack 

rhe three men entered a narrow, abso- 
ly bare hall-way, from which an un- 
ry d staircase rose shar] ly to the left. 
From the first glance around, and even 
more from the dank and mouldy atmo- 
phere, Lessing divined that the house had 
long been unoccupied, and that a deed of 
olence committed therein might remain 
undiscovered for an indefinite period. The 
concl ion did not help to raise his spirits 


as he entered a long, narrow room facing 
he back of the house, his companions 
meantime pressing hard on his wake. 


the hall; the 
man in the brown coat walked quickly to 


the nearer of the twe windows, vave a 


rching glance around, then turned to 
the chauffeur with a significant shake of 
the head There followed a moment’s 
’ ( s though both « pirators were 
f b the absence af meone con 
fidently expected Then the man with the 


turned once more to Lessing 
I must ask you to wait for us here for 
few minutes,” he iid courteously. “We 
Il not keep you longer than is necessary. 
I am rry that I cannot offer you a chair. 
r} ] e€ 1s, as you see, unfurnished.” 
Le ng did not condescend to reply Hie 


iled the departure of the two men as 
iving m an opportunity to examine his 
urround ind find a | ible way of 
escape The room was on the ground 
floor, the windows were unbarred, Surely, 
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The next moment the blood rushed to 
his face as his ears caught the turn of a 
rusty key, followed by the drawing of a 
bolt, and hurrying across the floor he found 
that the door leading into the passage had 
been doubly secured. The two men were 
determined to keep him a prisoner while 
they waited for the appearance of one who 
was evidently their chief; he could hear 
their footsteps ascending the stairs, tramp- 
ing over the bare floors above; once and 
again the sound of the long, thrice repeated 
whistle came to his ears, but to his relief 
there came no answer to the signal. 

Lessing stood with his ear to the chink 
of the door, listening intently Presently 
he heard the two men descend to the hall, 
linger for a minute as if undecided, then 
pass out olf the front door. Another min- 
ute and a new sound broke the stillness; 
he listened acutely, and had little difficulty 
in divining its meaning—the men were en- 
deavouring to move the car out of the rut, 
so that at any moment it might be ready 
to bear them away. 

Instantly Lessing darted to the nearer 
of the two windows, and looking out ex- 
perienced an unwelcome surprise. The 
house was evidently built on shelving ground, 
for though the room in which he stood was 
level with the entrance, it was yet raised by 
a good twenty feet from the ground at the 
back. Now, twenty feet is not a great depth, 
but it is too far for a man to drop with- 
out risk of at least spraining an ankle, 
and thereby leaving himself helpless in the 
hands of his enemies, especially when, as 
was the case in this instance, the ground 
is paved with rough, uneven flags. Les- 
ing drew back in disgust, and darted to 
the window at the farther end of the room 
Here, if anything, the drop was greater, 
but the position was improved inasmuch 
as a tangle of gra took the place of the 
jagged flags. The window was of the old 
fashioned casement description, and to 
prize open the rusty latch was no light 
task even for strong fingers, but it was 
done at last, and Lessing hung forward, 
listening breathlessly to the sounds from 
the front of the house. The car was evi- 
dently still refusing to budge, he could 
hear the voice of the chauffeur instructing 
the man in the brown coat as to his share 
in the work, and the thud of the engine as 
once and again it strained to the task. 

Now was his time, while the two men 
were engaged: while a yet the third mab 
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had not appeared! Lessing 
hung out of the window, his 
eye sweeping the wall to 
right and left He had a 
strong head, and given so 
much as a drain pipe would 
have no hesitation in essay 





’ 
ng the descent; but the mass { 
of ivv hid everything from t 
view Lessing hoisted him 
self on the window sill, and ‘ 
creeping first to one side and 
then the other, groped among 
the leave He found no 
pipe, but a moment’s search- 
iI dis« ed what was 
uite as useful for his pur- 
se. a Cl | branch of the 
itself, thick as a man’s 
fist. stro ‘ ugh to sup- 
port a dozen climbers Less- ‘ 
ing gave himself no time to 
think, but lowered himself 
trom the Se grasped the 
branch in both hands, and 
began his descent. It was 
ot a easy he had ex 
pected, for the branch scal- 
loped alon the walls in a 
somewhat ¢ neerting man 
ner; but giver steady head, 
1 t n reasonable 
t! were no 
eriou tic to en 
inter point was 
n ed Vnel he ( uld 
x nd dro} 
f 1 
S I with 
aim t ‘ ( e. but 
] I that he 
Ae } 
he a t his escape ‘** Lessing stood with his ear 10 ay hs 
ere ot and Gi the chink, listening intently. ; , 
pursue Ww have a double 
tape their possession of the car and as the thought passed through his brain, 
know of the country itself. It his eye fell on a straggling growth of bat 
he work of few minutes to dart down berry against the outer side of the wall he 
ovel VI path, cale the wall at the had just scaled The bushes were small 
end of tl en, and drop upon the grass and by no means thick, so that at first sight 
© next step Was more ditticult they offered no promise olf shelter, but on 
1 I I around him he pet further examination Lessing discovered that 
ceived white roadway curling like a the ground between them and the wall was 
bbon 1 I weep of meadow land, and hollowed to the depth of a toot or more, 
1 how ily his escape might be and covered with a mass of tall grasses 
t It fl ed into his mind that his Here, then, was an _ ideal _ hiding-place, 
best chat " to lie low, until his pur- where he could lie low and know all that 
ers had started on their chase, and even’ was happening around. 
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Without a moment’s hesitation Lessing 


laid himself down in the hollow, pressing 
back the grasses that he might creep close 
to the shelter of the wall, then allowing 
them to spring back to their original posi- 
tion. His tweed suit was of a nondescript 
tint, the shade least likely to catch the eye, 
but for greater safety he picked handfuls 
of leaves and grass, and scattered them 
over his clothes, then lying flat with face 
hidden on his folded arms, he awaited the 
discovery of his escape. 

He had time to grow cramped and chill 
before the sound of loud, raised voices and 
the heavy tramp of feet over wooden floors 
warned him that the search had begun. 
\lmost immediately afterwards someone 
came racing down the garden path, circled 
round once and again, and finally clam- 
bered to the top of the wall to obtain a 
view over the outlying country. Lessing 
knew by the distinctness of the sound that 
the ascent had been made at but a short 
distance from where he lay, and the know 
ledge sent a chill through his blood. It 
had not occurred to him that his hiding- 
place could be viewed from above, and he 
waited in the keenest suspense, prepared 
to take to his feet and make a dash for it 
at the first hint of discovery. But the man 
on the wall made no such sign. He 
breathed in short, gasping breaths, as a 
man would breathe under stress of agita- 
tion, and between his breaths once and 
again ne sent out the old whistling sum 
mons, then scrambling, clutching, he fell 
back into the garden, and again raced to 


ind f among the curving paths. 

| the next ten minutes the sounds of 
the earch continued to reach Lessing’s 
ears, then came the welcome thudding of 
the é@énygine as the car wept out of the 
ite, showing that the men had abandoned 
ve search of the premises. Another ten 
minutes, and the thudding sounded again, 
but from another direction, and peering 
cautiously between the branches, Lessing 

ild watch the car approach down the 
long curve of the road encircling the 
meadow It was running slowly now, its 
occupants no doubt engaged in searching 
the flat tretch of land, making sure of 
one direction after another in which their 
pl ner could not have escaped Pre 
sentl t turned slowly, and retraversed the 


m<¢ pace, before finally it returned to 
the high road and disappeared from sight 


The dusk had fallen before Lessing crept 
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out of his hiding-place and dragged his 
stiffened limbs across the meadows. He 
had determined to avoid the highways, and 
so wandered on without any idea of the 
direction in which he was going, but after 
half an hour’s walking, to his joy and 
relief, he struck a railway line, and follow- 
ing it soon arrived at a country station. 

At ten o'clock that night Lessing let 
himself into his rooms, dusty, dirty, in- 
credibly fatigued, the poorer by the loss of 
a bag containing two quite admirable suits 
of clothes, but full of thankfulness and 
relief. 

For once at least he had beaten the 
brethren on their own ground! 


CHAPTER V 


« JT’S no good pretending. It’s no good 

trying to deceive me, you are changed! 
Delia declared, nodding her pretty head 
with solemn emphasis. “You are changing 
more and more every single day. And it 
doesn’t suit you. Hollows in the cheeks! 
What business has a man of thirty with 
hollows in his cheeks? And a different ex- 
pression in your eyes. Worried. Absent. 
Scared. Valentine Lessing, what have you 
been and gone and done? ” 

Lessing was seated once more in the de 
lightful, homely room at the Corner House, 
enjoying the rare treat of a téte-a-téte with 
Delia. The men of the family were out, 
and two minutes before the maid had an- 
nounced “Mrs. Wright from the District,” 
and could the mistress possibly see her, 
whereupon Mrs. Gordon had sighed, and 
said, “‘He is out of work again-—and she 
is such a talker! Delia, dear, will you go? 
Give her half a crown, and say I'm tired.’ 

But Delia, as a rule the most helpful of 
daughters, resolutely refused. 

‘No, mother, it’s your duty. The Vicat 
says you give far too much. It’s pandet 
ing, and makes it hard for the other visi 
tors. Besides, I'd mever get rid of her! 
Be a good, brave lady and do yout duty 

So Mrs. Gordon had departed, when 
Delia immediately turned to Lessing and 
announced triumphantly 

“ She won’t be back for a good half-hour ! 
I’ve been longing for a chance of talking 


to you alone,” and proceeded to cross-ques- 
tion as before stated “Ves, you are 
scared,” Delia repeated “When anyone 


. | 
enters the room suddenly, you jump ane 


look round as if you expected to see 4 
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policeman and a pair of handcuffs. It 
makes me quilt nervous even to watch 
you. And her voice sank to a deeper 
note you look ill. Val, what is it?” 


Lessing bent forward in _ his 


hands laspe d 


ky 
KRUCCS, 


chair, his 
> . 
loosely together between his 
which 


Delia’s 


there was a look in his eyes 


the colour surging into 


an te u honestly, Delia, that I 
one nothing to make me fear a 
in I handcuffs, but—l am 
! For a passing moment he 
| the temptation to confess 


the truth, but this point had been mentally 


again, always with the 
ynclusion To confide his 


’ to include his 


story 
confidante in his 
rer, since it was hardly 
would not feel called upon to take 
inst the brethren. “I 
fore. I 
ure vou that I have no 


possible 


cant 


1y and where wish I 


1 oo» 
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re you 


Delia 


any 


cried 
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Val? A 
because 
Forged a 
you, or put money in 
wer-—-like they do in books, 
grudge? Is it 
you 


sé ared f 


n ! sty to you, man 


oftice jealous of vou you 


t on so well? 


ender. +t 


cheque 
was 
: you 
when they have a 
and are afraid in 
pect you and send you away?” 
vere so deliciously naive and 
was obliged to laugt 
parently cloquent of the 
t and concern for himself, 
ng rent his heart at the 
it micht be Life 


children, a 


with 

happy, 

fan life repeating the atmosphere 

Corner House in 

( Oh, how rood it 

What a 

n to have tl haven to 

n at the close of his 
when he had 

burban 


lot of the man who 


with his children ane 
in the light 
last 13 nth’s experience he asked 
find 
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ines trouble It's—er 
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DANGER 


tell 


sweet of 


please. I want to you, and I ought 
not. It’s and you to 
I can’t tell you how much it has meant to 
me the last few weeks just to be able——” 

Delia interrupted hurriedly, after the 
manner of young women who ardently long 
to hear a love, yet take 
fright at the first symptom of its approach. 

*“ Anyway,” said decisively, “you 
have got to come to the Cottage over Whit- 
suntide. I insist upon it, so it’s no use 
trying to escape. Three whole days in the 
country will steady your nerves. It’s not 
at all comme il faut for a director to have 
jumpy nerves. If I were a shareholder I’d 
sell out at You will travel 
with us on Friday afternoon, and stay as 
you next week. Under- 


dear care, 


declaration of 


she 


once. down 


long as can the 
stand? ” 

invita- 
confirmed by Mrs. 


Lessing thankfully 


which 


accepted the 
tion, was duly 
Gordon upon her return to the sitting-room, 
a week arrived at the week-end 
and comfortable 


company of his cheerful 


and later 


cottage, after a sate 
journey in the 
friends. 

During that 
incident had 


ominous enough 


week only 
happened, but 


one disquieting 
that 
A typed envelope lying 
among other letters on the breakfast table 
left until the had 
been read and digested, and then torn open 


Was 


was carelessly others 
with the scant courtesy shown to notes of 
the circular type, but the folded slip bore 
no printed words, and as Lessing jerked it 
apart, there floated 
carpet a thin, powdery stream, at sight of 
which the blood mounted in_ his 
Moistening one finger, he bent and applied 
the tip to the scattered then lifted 
it to his lips. Salt! There was no mistak- 
ing the sharp clean savour, and on a corner 


downward on to the 
tace. 
grains, 
of the paper he beheld the rough amateur 
knife. . 


had sent 
still 


drawing of a 
The 
that 


him a reminder 
waiting for their 


Brethren 
they were 
revenge ! 

That year Whitsuntide fell in a spell of 
and and a 
charming retreat than the Gordons’ week- 
difficult to find. 
was a type of simple comfort, 


warm settled weather, more 


end would be 


The 


cottage it 


house 


the garden a delicious riot of colour and 
fragrance. 
After a day spent in the Cottage, Les- 


sing began to feel that the happenings of 
the last weeks must surely be the creation 


of his own brain. The mental atmosphere 
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by which he was surrounded was so kindly 
ind wholesome, so pre-eminently sane, that 
in contrast the wild deeds of the brethren 
seemed more the Vagaries of a dream than 
cold actual fact. 

Less 
self that under no circumstances would he 
spe ak of love to Delia Gordon. He knew 
now that he had loved her for years, he 
realised that at present it would be a 
despicable act to seek to bind her in any 
way; but with the extraordinary logic prac 
tised by men in affairs of the heart, he 
believed that so long as he refrained from 


ng had made a compact with him- 


an actual declaration he was acting as an 
honourable man. It did not occur to him 
that in the event of his own sudden death 
a woman who loved him would find her 
best comfort in the knowledge that her love 
had been returned. 

But the days passed pleasantly. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon were the kindest of hosts, 
Terence showed himself at his best, and 
Delia in her light dresses and _ flower- 
wreathed hats was the most tantalisingly 
pretty creature in the world. Lessing 
found it very difficult to keep his resolve as 
he sat by her side in a summer-house situ 
ated at a discreet distance from the house, 
screened by the thick belt of trees which 
formed the end of the shrubbery; and 
if the truth is to be told, Delia intended 
him to find it difficult, and made special 
play with her eyelashes to that effect. Val 
was looking infinitely bet 
returned to town that tiresome “worry 


er, but when he 


would begin again, and she wanted, as any 
true, sweet-hearted girl would have wanted, 
to have the right to comfort and support 
“So sorry you can’t stay over to-mol 
row! It’s so stupid to rush back to town 


just when you are beyvinniny to vet good 


bh 


Why can’t you make a weck of it while 


you are here? Only three more days! 
I’m afraid | can't It been awtully 
jolly l’ve enjoyed every minute of the 


time, but—er—-I don’t think I ought. Busi 
ness, you know 
Delia was annoyed, and showed it 
Awfully boring it must be, to be a City 
man,” said she, with her nose in the air. 
Always having to keep your nose to the 
grind Chat why I prefer Army men. You 


al 
can depend upon them [ shall telegraph 
to iptain Rawle, and ask him to take 
ir place He'll jump at it 
Conceited a ! muttered Le siny be 


ne ith his breath ae le ked at Delia ind 


saw beneath her pretence of indifference 
a mistiness of eye, a tremor at the corner 
of the lips, the meaning of which was plain 
even to his obtuse masculine senses, and at 
the sight his prudence fled to the winds. 

“Delia!” he cried rapturously. “ Delia! 
Oh, my darling, do you mean to say that 
vou ¢are? Delia, does it matter to you 
whether I go or stay? Do you really, 
really mean to say ‘ 

‘I—I didn’t say anything. I—I—of 
course | care! Oh, Val, you are stupid!” 
cried Delia, putting up two white hands 
to hide an exceeding ly red face. Val knew 
a rapturous moment as he bent to take 
those hands in his, but even as he moved 
a warning rustle sounded from the bushes 
ahead, and he straightened himself in ex- 
pectation ol the advent of an _ intruder. 
\nd then, at that moment, with a spasm of 
fear freezing his hot blood, he saw once 
more the face of his enemy! While one 
might have counted six, it glared at him 
from between the branches—the swarthy, 
bearded face, with the tufted eyebrows, and 
the strong, protuberant teeth kor six long 
seconds the eyes gazed mockingly into his 
own. 

Poor, palpitating Delia, peeping between 
her fingers, beheld her lover of a moment 
transformed into a_ stricken, grey-faced 
man, who sat huddled up on his seat, star- 
ing before him with a gaze of helpless 
despair. There was no more blushing and 
trembling after that; Delia simply wrapped 
her arms round his neck, and crooned ovet 


him with tender, loving words. 


Val, my own Val, what is it? I’m 
here Deha’s here Nobody hall hurt 
you, dearest; no on hall harm you. 


Delia’s here! Look at me, Val, my own, 
own Val!’ 
The words pierced. Through all the 


horror and fear thei weetness reached to 
the brain, and turned the current of his 
thouvht One look he vave her, a look 
of passionate gratitude and_ love, then to 


her utter bewilderment he lifted her to het 
feet and drew her to the entrance of the 
summer-house 

‘Go, darling, ro! Go quickly You 
can help me best that way. Ge quickly! 

Delia stared at him, and a sudden ex 
planation leapt into her brain. Heart 
disease ! Val had discovered that his heart 
was affected, that wa the reasol for his 
changed looks \t the moment Ne Wa> 


threatened with a spasm of pain, and, man 


l 


goo 
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like, preferred to be aione. Obediently 
Delia walked away, her heart torn with 


ympathy. But when they were married 
she would take such good care ol him, such 
incessant, all-encompassing care, that he 
ist, he hould get well ! 
Le ing wat hed her ZO, and then de 


liberately moved a chair to the centre of 
the entrance to the summer-house, seated 
himself astride, and bent his head on the 


He had no longer the wish to fight for his 
life Better a thousand times that the end 
hould come now, rather than later on. He 
was ready. He was waiting. He prayed 
that there would not be long to wait. At 
the hour when he least expected it, his call 


had ( »! 
lad come! So 

‘Now then, old fellow, now then! Sit 
up, will you? What’s the matter with 
you? That’s right, that’s” right. Keep 
your hair on, old man! You’re not half as 


bad as you think you are 


te 

erence Gordon’s breezy voice boomed in 
Lessing’s ear. Terence’s big hands laid 
hold of him, turned him round on his 
chair, and pressed him back against its 
rails His good-humoured face puckered 
with concern as he met the blank stare in 
the man’s eves. and he continued to poul 
forth a stream of slan reassurances, 
the while Lessing slowly regained his com 
posure. He could not have told whether 
it was ten seconds or ten hours that he 
had sat waiting for death, but so utterly 
had he lost touch with the things of earth 
that it was only by degrees that he could 
realise that he was still alive and un- 
irmed, and that this singularly earthly 
young man was seated by his side ragying 





im for his mysterious exhibition of funk 
Got ’em again, eh, what?” said 


Terence severely * Tell you what, vou 
gave me a touch myself when you leapt 
ip on me like that Steady, old man 
Steady! What’s it all about 

“Terence,” said Lessin thickly, ~ £O 
back to the hous« Look after your siste1 
I—I am ing away. I can’t stay here. I’m 
bringing danger upon her, upon you all 
I can't ex] lain sSut I’ve been warned.” 
Strike me,” said Terence slowly, 
“strikes me, if there’s any taking care of 
Delia t be done, it’s your business to do 
i. ly playing the me, is it, to run 
way just at this point 

-% He en’ Ke ¢ t t c¢ me 


cried Lessing wildly. “How can _ you 
judge. You don’t understand. You don’t 
understand-—— 

‘Strikes me very forcibly, my dear fella, 
said Terence once more, “that it’s you that 
don’t understand ! He thrust his arm 
round the corner of the summer-house and 
produced a small black bag, the which he 
was wont to carry on his expeditions to 
hospital. He placed the bag on the table, 
and seated himself before it with an air 
of intense enjoyment. ‘Just keep your eye 
on your uncle, my lad, and see if he can 
help you to understand ! ” 

And then calmly, complacently, in the 
full light of day, that medical student 
produced from that bag first a wig of black 
hair powdered with grey; secondly, a 
beard; thirdly, a pair of tufted eyebrows; 
fourthly, a curious arrangement of wire 
clips connecting four large teeth; and 
fifthly, a bottle containing a brown fluid 

Calmly, composedly, in the full light of 
day, did he don one after the other, the 
wig, beard, eyebrows and teeth, and dab 
an illustrative patch of brown on _ one 
cheek. Then fol 


manner of the villain in British melodrama, 


ding his arms after the 


he hissed forth the words which had rung 
ceaselessly in Lessing’s ears for the last 
six weeks. 

Tr-r-r-aitor! The doom which you 
have postponed shall fall upon your own 
head At the hour when you least 

Lessing seized his arm in a grip of steel 

“Terence, what does this mean? Do you 
dare to tell me that it was you who has 
made my life a torture all these 

tut Terence was not to be daunted He 
twitched his arm away and defended him 
self with his usual energy 


“What's that? Zoerture? What do 3 


mean by talking of torture Weren't you 
always grousing about the dullness of life, 
and bemoaning yourself because you 
couldn't have a_ taste of excitement 
Weren't vou always cassine about the thrill 
of danger, and boastin of your adven 
turer's blood! Ought to be jolly thankful 
to me for giving you a taste of the real 


ren-u-1ne article ’ | dare you to ay l 
didn’t do it uncommonly well, too. Vers 


friendly action, I call it You needed 


omeone to bring you to your enses 

Mooning along, spoiling your cwn life and 
er—er Hang it all, he @w m\ 
ter!” concluded Terence with a touch 
righteous indignation 


Tac 
en 
his 





THE MAN 


staring, a picture of stupe- 


The words were understandable 


he heard them with his ears, but 


in refused to take in the meaning. 


You! It was you? Yau came inte that 
re it at m table—spilt that 
lt 

I did I'd had one or two shots before 
that, but they didn’t come off, but the salt 
1 fal h. You'd spun us that yarn 

re than once—forgot that, didn’t you? 
So It and you caught on like an 
eel The rest was as easy as falling off a 
| W he ( should you go but Scot- 
land \ went on in advance, 
watched you out, and trotted along in 
the rear, \ ting for a suitable moment 
t ve another scare. Then I went 

me to bed! Got home a little quicker 
than you did that night, sonny, | fancy? 
What 
The ru f anger and humiliation which 
ne t the remembrance of that two hours’ 
ing and turning did more 
to revive Lessing than any amount of re- 
iranct He set his teeth and continued 
t examination. 
‘And that night in the square 
‘Har it, yes! That was me all right. 
I'd \ f evenings hanging about, so 
I felt pretty murderous that night. Pretty 

1 sport, th h, to see you bolt into 
t doctor’s place. How I did laugh! By 
the way, did you take the physic he 
rdered? ” 

Lie ig him a steely glance. 

And the message, the telegram from 
Blakene \ ent that, of course, and 
sae eugedea* 

Just Ye- That was, as you might 
s m 4 , r pore f said Terence, 
S K ( me 1 lot of fa that did, 
t I ibout coin of the realm 
I t vere fairly caught that time, 
did you What about ‘The Thrill’ 
when \ rd the sound of the key in 
t lock El what ? ” 

How 1 ld u have felt if I had in 
jured 1 lf for lite, climbing down from 
that wit 

Oh, ks! Terence shrugged with 
easy ( “Any Juggins could have 

down ov: that ivy, easy as walking 
downst And you have done a bit of 
cl mbit y vour day Did you get mut h 

(Next month 


WHO WISHED FCR DANGER 


stung by the nettles lying down by that 
wall, by the way? ” 

Lessing’s jaw fell; the blood buzzed in 
his ears. An intolerable humiliation en- 
compassed him. Had he been 
burst into a 


seen: 
Terence roar of 
laughter. 

“Oh, bless you, yes! 


reat 


He saw you right 
lt was Jeffries, you know. G. P. 
Jeffries, sharpest fellow we have at 
hospital. He had the time of his 
life, sitting upon that wall, watching you 
By the way, 
lock« d 


suppose you 


enough. 
said he 
quaking among those nettles. 


r} we ¢ 
right. I’ve got it 


cupboard. I 


the bag’s all 
aWay in my 
wouldn't be willing, as a slight acknow- 
ledgment of my trouble, and in gratitude 
for an uncommonly useful lesson, to regard 
the outlay on that day’s expedition as a— 
er—fee?” 

Lessing stared, glared, opened his lips 
out heated words, stopped short, 
chest in a 

overpoweringly, the 


to pout 
and expanded his 
breath. Suddenly, 
consciousness of safety rushed through his 
before it all petty con- 
his own dignity and self- 
He was free, he was safe; his life 
free to plan 
claims, 


long, deep 


being, and swept 
siderations for 
esteem. 
he was 


himself 


unthreatened, 


take 


Was 


ahead, to upon new 


new responsibilities. He felt again the 
touch of Delia’s arms, and knew an irre- 
sistible impatience to continue the inter- 


rupted scene. 
He rose from his and 
few dignified words to the lad by his side. 
*“ Another time, Terence, we'll thrash this 
You well, no doubt, 


seat addressed a 


matter out meant 
but 

“Tust so. I was sorry to interrupt, but 
done for the best. She’s in the 


She’s crying!” volunteered 


it was all 
garden 


crinning. 


rose 
Terence, 
sje 

‘Is it your heart; is it 
cried Delia, clinging to his arm. 
is vour heart really affected? ” 

Lessing clasped her to him, 
big, glad laugh, full of the joy and wonder 
of life 


your heart?” 
“Oh, Val, 


laughing a 


‘It is, darling!’ he cried. “It is! Vou 
have affected it. Oh, Delia, Delia, let’s 
be married—let’s be married at once, and 


chicken farm! ” 


eep i; 
KCC] l 


we are to have the story of Francis Manning~ 


“The Man who Wished for Comfort.) 
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“AND BEING LET GO—’” 


An Article on the Scaffolding of Life 


By the Rey. G. F. DARLASTON, M.A., 


of Park Chapel, Crouch End, N. 


“And being let go, they went to their own company.’—Acts tv, 23. 


_ S we start with the two words, which constitutes a barrier to what would 
] What is the thought that be desired. For many people it is poverty ; 





our minds From what we have not as much of material means as 
kind of background may their crisp, sharp we would like; if only we had a little more, 
ommand appropriately issue Let go! it we think, we should be relieved of all harass- 
s the mor t surely when restraint ceases ment and care. Or it is some trouble that 
| liberty is won. Peter and John were — has come suddenly and broken up our plans, 
under arrest they stood before the tribu leaving us fondly reminiscent, and regret- 
il to answer r the things they had done, ful at what has befallen us. Or we com- 
but the ca lapses, the guards are re- pare ourselves with others and note their 
ved, the door pen. Nothing prevents greater advantages, their superior abilities, 
them; they can go 4 their kindlier circumstances. I dare say 
that the majority of people attribute their 
Bursting the Bonds imperfect happiness to some such condi- 
he interest here is where they go, that tions, or to some element in their material 
they pass back gladly to their own com- circumstances, 
p We ma eather suggestions trom 
too, but the ugvestions will be richer Limitations of the Spirit 
if, in a general way, we may think first of And besides these, there are those who 
the bondage and the restraints through  chafe as restlessly within their mental and 
which men break that they may come into moral and spiritual limitations. There are 
the freedom they desire those whose ability is hampered, whose 
Let It is the releasing of the | work is injured, by habits contracted ; there 
prisoner, the opening of the cage tor the are those in quest of truth which escapes 
bird. Someot is held against his will, them. There are those who yearn to be, 
and dragged where he would not go, but a to do, to know, and every effort is a strain 
superior for interposed. Or it is the against the bridle that holds them. There 
sign at w h the great ship upon the are those who are obviously equipped for 
stocks icle vn the slopes and takes more important work than that which they 
the water for ich she was built It is have to do, and there are more who think 
the mon t when the barriers are with they are. But they never had a chance; 
irawn, wl the props and stays are done an iron necessity holds them, against which 
with, and the boat breasts the waves and they chafe in vain. There are poets who 
moves majestic in her own right, in her own die with all their music in them. There 
element must still be “ village Hampdens”’ and 
These exp ive little English words, ‘‘ mute, inglorious Miltons’”’ like those the 
how much t nvey, of bondage broken poet Gray imagined buried in the coun- 
ind freedor m! And how many of us try churchyard. Everywhere we look we 
would like to hear them sounded across all find this kind of strain. The spirit strains 
the circumstances which restrain us, and against the flesh, the mind wrestles with the 
ul the disabilities that limit us! For every material in which it has to work. Time and 
where w find people who feel that re- conditions set their ruthless hedge around 
straints | been imposed upon their life the soul which sees and soars beyond, but 
vithin w 1 they are imprisoned, while must return to its lot, there to realise no more 
beyond lie the wide realms of freedom than it can. Who does not sympathise with 
And perh every lite there is something the poet of the west wind, as he rides upon 
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THE QUIVER 


its wings and exults in its wild freedom, and 
then falls back into the dirge: 


Ss is Cl 1ined and bound 


\ heavy weight of hour 
O1 too, like thee, tameless and swift and 
proud 


Oh, that we might hear the words, “ Let 
go,’ and breaking through every restraint, 
measure the leagues on a smooth and un- 
hindered course! Mr. Alfred Hayes, of Bir- 
mingham, overhears a poor seamstress 
speaking to her caged skylark : 
* Poor little « iptive : Never more 
To seek the sunlight-hidden stars! 
1 know what ‘tis to reak the heart 
Searching the sky igh prison-bars 





O for a breath of ocean air, 
© for a draught of morning dew, 
Fresh from the cowslip-cup and bright 
With heaven's all-embracing blue! 


O for the speedwell’s azure smile , 
© for the mountain’s noonday sigh, 
O for the clouds! And vet, dear lark 
Paou canst not love this more than 


Now cease to chafe thy ruffled breast, 
For by my sorrow, pretty sweet, 

This very evening thou shalt rest 
Beneath the moonbeams and the wheat 


Farewell, farewell! O f i friend 
Po do what I have done for thee! 
But patience, though men’s hearts are hard, 


God's hand some day will set me free 


C 


such are the restraints against which the 
mind frets. 


The Bonds of the Years 
But this is not all It is well to remem- 
ber that there are other restraints which 
are loath and sad to break 
onl with the touch of sorrow that we 


Indeed, it is 


realise that there are limitations and bonds 
that we must outgrow. Childhood and school- 
time, and the fresh, glad days of youth were 
not without their disciplines that were 
trict and exacting But they gave us 
something in the strength of which we be 
came at last independent of them and were 
able to move out beyond their restrictions ; 
and in these cases we take our liberty sadly. 
It involves something we did not seek and 
do not wish 

It is with very mixed feelings that the 
mother lets her child go forth and take the 
place he has won, and the responsibility 
which she has trained him to bear. In the 
peal of the wedding-bells the cadence fall 
sometimes sadly rhet re times in our 
lives when we are so in love with what was 


that we only face what 1s to be in dejec- 


95 


tion and sorrow. The boat is launched with 
the flag at half-mast, and we greet the un- 
seen with a sigh. 

And so, in some ways at least, we are 
“let go.’’ The bars and barriers are re- 
moved. And often we find that the bar 
against which we had chafed was also the 
support on which we leaned. But whether 
the removal is accompanied by joy or sor- 
row, the process of lite seems to be in a suc- 
cession of such removals, and however con- 
scious we may be of things that still hinder, 
these too, in life, or at length in death, will 
be withdrawn, and for weal or woe we are 
let go to breast the great waters. 


* To their own Company ” 
** And 


when they were let go, they went to their 


Let us come, then, to the sequel. 
own company.” The mom nt we are “ let 
go’’ is a very critical moment, and in it we 
discover a great law of life— the law of spiri- 
tual gravitation. As the restraints are re- 
moved we see the outworking of the law, 
“ They went to their own company 
When the trial was over and they were 
acquitted, Peter and John hurried back to 
the little group of people who were trembling 
When the 
restraint was removed the younger son in the 


and praying for their satety. 


parable, who tor a long time had been strain- 
ing against the order of the house and his 
father’s demands, took his portion and 
went to his own company. 

And the law holds for us, the same law 
of spiritual gravitation. Held in the con- 
ventions of society, supported by what is 
expected of us, held up by the very disabili- 
ties against which we chafed, we keep oul 
place but at leneth we are let go; the 
demands, the expectations, ar removed, 
and then we find our level like goes 
to like, the bird finds those of its own 
feather 

Che critical moment is not when we are 
struggling bravely against adversity, but 
when the adversity is removed and cl- 
cumstances are easier, and there is nothing 


course. What 


was hidden then becomes manifest, what 


to hinder or change ou 


was within comes out 


Suppose you had Liberty ? 
Should not a consideration of this law of 
life alter our minds to the disciplinary pro- 


.? 
cesses against which we were fretting 
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“AND BEING 


Your life is hampered and confined, you say, 
by these circumstances or those. Suppose 
they wert iidenly removed ? Suppose 
vou were | », where should you go? 
What would be your company ? If we 
would work ir thoughts and desires right 
to the issu might get something that 
would mal stop and think. If you 
wel | with your financial em- 
barrassment and had greater means, what 
would you do with them Would it mean 
any positiv enrichment of heart and 
terests \Vhy, the first thing that most 
ople in ( iburbs would do would be to 
g nd live in a bigger house, where the 
ruggle t ke ends meet is continued on a 
slightly different scale. We are all touched 
th this te of liking to be judged by 
pearal It is because we have learned 
so little of Christian use of money. Very 
people seem to have learned how to get 
in out of money, unless they spend 
ther lves Or, others would use 
lit ealth as the justification of 
I which should remain their 
! f service. Others would 
se it as ns of providing more 
S1\ S cs 


What would be your Company? 


If the p lar anxiety from which you 
would be releas re removed, what would 
it rel t Would you not take the 

WoOrTr) nd discontented mind into 
rn ( umstances ? What would 
l ul If the young man did 
le I id go on the road, what 
‘ would he take to, what 

¢ any he make his own ? 

Some id, ‘‘ Character is what a 

rk.”” What are we when 

1 down all the scaffolding, 

it duty makes upon us, 

pulsory moralities that 

lety i | the silent expectations 

t have of us Might we 

td call on mountains to 

n he rocks to fall on us? 

\re I for the cry, “‘ Let go”’ ? 

\\ { | if we got our desired 

| unstrained to our own 

NI t we not be like that man 

wh t length trom the fat 

and cried, “* Make me 

I hav had enough of 

( " I t know how to use it 
886 973 


LET GO—”" 


I do not yet know how to use it. I cannot 


trust myself yet. 
*Me this unchartered freedom tires, 
I feel the weight of chance desires!’ 
Make me a slave on the farm, not yet a son 
make me a hired servant.” 
circumvent 


the house ; 
Of the 
life, some we see are obviously good for 
We through them _ sorrowfully. 
May it not prove in the long run that others 


ol 


restrictions that our 


us. Zo 


that seem so unpleasant are really good 
good, if not in the absolute sense, yet for 


our immediate stage of growth ? 

Your life is like a ship upon the stocks. 
That ship is meant for the sea, though it is 
built on the land, and your life, though it 
has a physical setting and is propped and 
stayed in material things, is yet destined to 
move beyond the material things, launched 
in the finer element of the spirit. Only admit 
that, and it carries you to a view of life 
which will change ail your attitude to the 
difficulties, and even the trials and sorrows 
that meet 1 

If the chief end 
life, is that man should enjoy himself, then 


you. 
, the summum bonum of 
for the vast majority this life is a sorry busi- 
but it that he should 
soul, we must revise our judgment. 


if is grow a 


Every 
irritation, every demand tor patience and 


hess ; 


faith, becomes of value if we only see our 
If the end is to make a fortune, 
half a chance for most ot 


real destiny. 
then there 1s not 
us; but if the end is a good heart, I know 
no setting in which there are not boundless 
opportunities, 


The Prospect of the Higher Judgment 

‘* Here am I’’—was it you who said it ? 

“ erinding away in a kitchen or in a shop. 
What is my prospect It is little enough 
if you are trying to judge things with a 
worldly judgment. But there is a wonder- 
ful prospect if you judge it with a higher 
Honour and order are the spiri- 
in the 
patience and kindness and service 
Were we 


judgment. 
tual 
duties ; 
are the great big, deathless things. 
that were cramped by our cir- 
cumstances ? tell Is the place 
so small that there is no room for love and 
faith and Nay, are 
not these the very things that the cramp- 
I think of our 
He cried. 


elements enshrined commonest 


saying we 


Then me, 


courage and prayer ? 


ing circumstances teach us ? 


Lord. 


‘* How am I straitened,”’ 





THE QUIVER 


That is just what we said, ‘“*‘ How am I 
straitened,” until it be accomplished. Then 
the accomplishment had to be achieved 
along those narrow channels Not with a 
myriad host of angels, but alone, clothed 
and cramped in human flesh, was His pur- 
pose accomplished. And when it was accom- 
nlished, He broke through the restraints; 
He was let go, and He went t 


, 


» Hlis own 


company. 


The Discipline of Disappointment 

Yes, to be sure, there is something in 
this mysterious life of ours that will not let 
us go; and perhaps it is Love—God’s love, 
I mean. So the old blind singer thought 
when he cried 


*O Love that will not let me go, 
I cast my weary soul on Thee.’ 


’ 


It was towards the end of his long life 
that he spoke like this. The light had faded 
from his eyes; he had gone blind, but it 
erew in his heart, and he saw that all the 
restraints, the hindrances, were the tena- 
cious grasp of love that would not let him 
go till he was ready to go, and then he did 
not want to go. And it is that love that 
holds us. Many a man in middle life finds 
himself growing disappointed that he will 
never be a prosperous man, Does he think 
that God will be disappointed ? I do not 
believe it God would be disappointed if 
we were not good men. What a difference 
it would make, if only we could see it! 
That failure is most likely the means of 


changing your direction and setting your 


feet on a new road Phat disappointment, 
most likely, is given to check and keep you 
from developing into a misshapen thing. 
Perhaps it is to retard one side of your 
growth that life may run into the neglected 
parts of your character; and when these 


are grown the hindrances will be taken away, 


leaving vou stronger and abler all round, 
1 ready for some other alternative that 

J been prepared for you. ‘hat strange 
crying in the night urely at the heart of it, 
it is a cry for God, Many a cry of pain has 
rcry to Gi S can only cry 

to God with such paniment. It is 
trange that the pain which we cannot dis- 


sociate from Providence does not turn us 
away from Providence. 

Perhaps you have seen a noble hound take 
his thrashing at his master’s feet. Perhaps 
you have seen the punished child bury its 
tearful face in the bosom of the mother, who 
had to be angry. [tis an abominable thought 
that the troubles and trials of life should all 
be considered a punishment for wrong done, 
and yet whether we call them punishments 
or not, we do find that by these things the 
noblest souls are not driven from but drawn 
nearer to God. And many a time we find 
those who look back and praise God for the 
hindrances and the difficulties that did 
beset them. They have discovered that the 
bars which prevented were the props that 
supported. ‘‘ Thou preventest me with the 
blessings of goodness.”’ 


When Extremes Meet 

What a strange cry is that of Francis 
Xavier, who went back to India crying, 
*“*More suffering, Lord, more suffering”! 
It is far beyond most of us, but it shows how 
strangely extremes meet; how joy and 
pain can at the same time fill the heart that 
has discovered its destiny. Would that we 
might believe in spite of all the limitations 
and hindrances—vyes, through them all— 
that God’s love is holding us and _ building 
us and equipping us for the voyage we are 
to make. The day will come when we shall 
look back on the things that bound us, as 
a great ship riding serenely upon the high 
seas looks back to the fast-fading shores and 
the docks where she was built. 

In the meantime, let us ask ourselves 
very seriously what sort of folk we are 


within the barriers that prevent us. What 
should we be if now, suddenly, those 
barriers were r¢ moved Are we really 
ready for their removal Just what we 


are when we are checked and_ hindered 
shall we be when the hindrance are taken 
away, unless, indeed, the grace of God 
working in the discipline of life is changing 
us into something better and nobler, } 
little nearer to the likeness of Christ. In 
each succeeding crisis of life we burst through 


me hindrance and tind that we have com 


to our Own Collpany, 
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BESIDE THE 


Wait Patiently 


G° h not bid thee wait 
j { nt at last, 


| yon , fair and gvea, 
if } | S ca 
S 1 morn l 
, } rin 
j hall be fulfilled— 
hha ali for Him 
I. R. HLAVERGAI 
<jo 
cr rief, but it takes two to 
) We reach the divine through 
by dividing our joy with this 


touch with 
so blue, the 


and come in 


t UNI he sky 1s nevet 
» blithely, our acquaint 
» gracious as When we are 

lilled \ \ for someone, 

se 
l is not rare gifts that make men happy 
it is thn nmon and simple and univer 
t ith, and the oem of 
the morning it is fresh air; 
l the lover it is the kindh 
rik t { ts us on the journey; 1t may 
I i mile a look it 1s these 
rarity of blessings that are 
G rt of making happy.—G. H. 
Morr! 
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We must be Happy 
~ is well to feel and realise other people’s 
sufferings, and the gift of sympathy is a 
beautiful thing, but our own individualism 
is also a sacred gift. It is not for us to 
veaken or destroy it by encouraging a super- 
sympathy for others. We each 
place in the world, whether we 
fate or our own efforts, and it 1s 
to make the best of it. Our own 
indeed, is a_ present charge 
ourselves for the ultimate benefit of 
\ happy person in the world does 
always.—E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


abundant 
have our 
owe it to 
our duty 
happiness 
upon 
others 


gor xd 
se 


|‘ is not, after all, a question of the 
quantity of what we do, but the quality 
of it. God knows of poor stuff our 
dreams and deeds are but if it is 


how 
woven ; 


the best we can give, if we desire with all 
our hearts what is noble and pure and 
beautiful and true—or even desire to desire 
it—He will accept the will and purify the 
deed.—A,. C. LENSON 

se 


M* — youth has many things to 
learn, but one of the most important 
is never to let another man beat you at 
waiting.—THE Hon. PETER STIRLING. 
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The Way of Escape 
W'! are always to live in a keenly sensi- 
tive consciousness of the fact that we 
may fall, and especially at the time when we 
are surest we are in no danger. But we need 
never fall nor fail. This overwhelming 
temptation, this trial, this seemingly un- 
endurable affliction which bears down upon 
us with an intolerable blackness and hope- 
lessness: it is not intolerable, it is not un- 
endurable; there hath no testing taken 
you but such as man in Christ can bear. 
God is at hand, and He never fails; He is 
omnipotently faithful; He will not let the 
stress grow one atom too heavy; the way 
of escape is always yours, and that way is 
Christ. 


<jeo 


HAT need to look behind thee and to 
sigh ? 

When God left speaking, He went on before 

To draw men after, following up and on; 

And thy heart fails because thy feet are slow ! 

Thou think’st of Him as one that will not wait. 
1 Father, and not wait !—He waited long 


For us, and vel perchance Th thinks nol long, 


And will not count the time. There ave no 
date S 
In His fine leisure ! J. INGELow. 


sSe 
NDEAVOUR to be patient in bearing 
with the defects and infirmities of 
others, of what sort soever they be; for 
that thyself also hast many failings which 
must be borne with by otbers.—Tuos. A 
KEMPIS. 


<sSe 
The Practice of Friendship 
veg persons long to be friendly, but 


do not know how. They are therefore 
self-conscious in the presence of others and 
ill at ease This may make them seem 
indifferent and unresponsive. Such persons 


need sympathy, but they must not give up 
trying. It will not do to say: “It is my 
way,” or “It is no use for me to try.” 
[hey must practise friendship until they 
learn the art. 

Tolstoi knew how to practise friendship. 
One day when there was famine in Russia 
and great suffering he met a beggar on the 
street who held out gaunt hands and asked 
for alms Tolstoi felt through his por kets, 
but had not the smallest coin. With sorrow 
in his face he took the beggar’s hand and 
said: ‘* Have patience with me, my brother, 
I have nothing with me.’”’ The beggar’s face 


lighted up with a smile as he said: “* But you 
called me brother—that is a great gift.” 
<je 

The Laboratory Method 

E hear a great deal to-day about the 

laboratory method in all scientific re. 
search. The scientist does not accept the 
gossip and opinions of every passer-by as 
truth. He casts aside all preconceived 
theories of how certain chemical elements or 
gases will act and react upon each other, 
He goes into the laboratory, takes these 
elements and forces and makes experiments 
for himself. Then he knows. His opinions 
are grounded upon actual experiences. 

Jesus Christ, the world’s greatest teacher, 
calls upon men to use this laboratory 
method. ‘‘ Come and see.” ‘‘ Come unto 
Me.” ‘ Follow Me.’’ Heasks us not to view 
Him from afar, but to enter into the labora- 
tory of human experiment, to test His 
promises and principles. 

The application of this scientific principle 
in dealing with the Christ will lead the 
soul into that joy of spiritual experience 
which enabled Paul to triumphantly say: 
‘IT know whom I have believed, and I am 
persuaded that He is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto Him against 
that day.”—RKerv. JAMes HopGes, B.A. 


Se 
& YURAGE is just strength of heart, and 


the strong heart makes itself felt every- 
where, and lifts up the whole of life, and 
ennobles it, and makes it move directly 
to its chosen aim IiuNKY VAN DYKE, 


D.D. 


se 

FT’ does not fail 

For thy impatience, but stands by thee 
still, 
Patient, unfaltering—till thou, too, shalt grow 
Patient—and wouldst not miss the sharp- 
ness grown 

To custom, which assuves Him at thy side. 
Hi. LIAMILTON IWNKING. 
sje 


XPERIENCE helps a man or woman 

very little as to exact details of what 
may come next But it does help in em- 
phasising principles If a man has_ been 
taken unawares by temptation, and = suc- 
cumbed, he is a very poor character i the 
experience does not make him wat hful of 
all temptations, however different. 
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SALADS AND SUMMER 
BEVERAGES 


BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


By 





ALADS and cooling drinks—these are 

two very important factors in the 
daily fare during the hot summer months, 
when appetites are flagging and need stimu- 
lating and coaxing; but thirst, on the 
contrary, is ever-present, and _ requires 
assuaging rather than encouraging. 

Eating is more necessary to bodily health 
than drinking; at any rate, to supply her 
family with the right kind of food needs more 
thought and planning on the part of the 
housewife than does the question of giving 
them cooling and refreshing drinks, for, 
however delectable made beverages may be, 
there is no more delicious and wholesome 
thirst quencher than a draught of pure cold 
water, which is always at hand without 
preparation of any description. 

Salads are so healthful, they can be pre- 
pared from so many different ingredients, 
and served in such a variety of ways, that 
they form a very interesting branch of 
culinary art. They are not only refreshingly 
dainty and pleasing to both sight and 
palate, but possess the additional merit of 
being distinctly economical. In their crisp 
and multi-coloured depths all kinds of 
oddments can be concealed, scraps of 
cooked fish, poultry and meat, which, thus 
served, are readily consumed, but otherwis« 
offer a problem to the frugal housewife. 

Larder parade” invariably reveals the 
remains of a joint, stew or hash, small 
pieces of fish, or the carcass of a bird, with 
their attendant left-overs of vegetables. 
Almost any cold cooked vegetable can 
be successfully turned into a salad. Peas, 
sliced carrots and turnips, French beans, 
cauliflower, and marrows, with, of course, 
the more ordinary complement of potatoes 
tomatoes, cucumber cresses, lettuces and 
endives Beetroots are not, unless home 
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grown and of an early variety, available 
during July and August. 

There are two classes of salads—one 
that is intended to be merely a substi- 
tute for hot vegetables, and one in which 
more solid ingredients have a part, and 
which forms the entire course. The latter 
may be quite simple or very elaborate, ac- 
cording to the table and ingredients at hand, 
and is generally called a Russian salad. 

In preparing salads of all descriptions it 
is essential that the vegetables are absolutely 
fresh and scrupulously clean. They must 
be also well drained ; a sodden salad, with 
water-diluted dressing, is by no means 
appetising to sight or taste. Lettuces, par- 
ticularly after a heavy summer _ shower, 
need most careful cleansing and washing in 
order to get rid of the earthy grits which 
seem to find their way into the almost in- 
accessible creases of the leaves. It is a 
popular fallacy that they should be allowed 
to lie in cold water for hours before they are 
converted into a salad, ‘‘to freshen them 
up.”” Hours of even the freshest and coldest 
water will ruin any lettuce, however newly 
gathered. Half to three-quarters of an hour 
should be the limit of the ‘“ freshening” 
process. Vegetables that have to be gathered 
or purchased the day before they are re- 
quired, as, for example, a salad for Sunday's 
supper, should be well washed and shaken as 
soon as they are sent in, then placed in a 
dark, cool corner of the larder, preferably 
on a stone floor or marble shelf. A French 
salad basket, composed of fine wire and 
obtainable at any large ironmonger’s shop, 
is the best apparatus for drying the leaves 
of green vegetabl Failing the posses- 
sion of this, the next best method 1s as 
follows Having thoroughly washed the 
leaves, put them into a clean colandet and 
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rously. Lift them 
cloth, gather 
the cloth 
This will 


to a 
the 
and 
dry 


on 
up 
round 


out 


Kitchen 


ensure 


circle 


id cresses, but the delicate leaves 


more bruised than if a 


ome 


used. 


irely vegetable salad may be 


** French ”’ 
The 
of oil, vinegar, salt and pepper 
tely to the and the 
kened mixed sauce somewhat 


in two ways, with 


salad ”’ dressing. former 
leaves, 


of a simple, thin mayonnaise. 
il ingredient in both dressings 
iew 
ises does one find oil that is fit 
ve oil should be bought at a 

a grocer’s, for very little of 
oil any 
fruits 
and 


comparatively 


d finest Lucca ”’ has 
with the beautiful 


luxuriantly in 


ereen 
Italy 
r the most part cotton seed 


in casks to Lucca, where it 1s 
1 returned to this and other 
{ consciences of both manu- 


consumer being entirely satis- 
proceeding. 
uad with a French dressing, 


tables (the green leaves crisp 
1 4 


vegetables cut 
them 


he other as 
over 
the 


olive 


p bowl ; pour 
the 


toss 


ording to size ot 


nfuls of oil and 
lightly with two 
omes coated with 


liked, a little 


prinkled over, and lastly a 


forks so 
oll. 


nd, if castor 


poonfuls of vinegar (malt, 
ial parts of both) are added. 
efer lemon juice to vinegar. 
| serve Ihe salad is nicer 
lowed a few minutes to soak 
before the other dressing 
idded, but the lemon juice 
be added only just before 
places where good oil is 
ind cream plentiful, the 
ibstituted for the torme! 
result 
ially sent to table in 
1 or glass receptacle, each 
much or as little as is liked. 
ooked dressing, and one 
for several days, 1s made 


thus: Put the yolk of a new-laid egg into a 
flat-bottomed basin, add half a teaspoonful 
each of made mustard, salt, pepper and 
castor sugar. Mix well with a wooden 
spoon, stirring slowly and always in the 
same direction. Hold the bottle of oil in 
the left hand, and, still stirring with the 


wooden spoon, add, drop by drop, cnough 
Moisten with a 
tablespoonful of and this 
process three or four times, first thickening 
with oil, then thinning with vinegar. The 
dressing should be thick and creamy. It 
be prepared in a pantry or 
scullery, not in a hot kitchen. When the 
weather is very hot it is advisable to stand 
the basin in a dish of cold water or to swathe 


oil to form a thick paste. 


vinegar, repeat 


should cool 


it with a cloth wrung out in ice-cold water. 

By omitting the sugar and adding another 
yolk of egg a useful mayonnaise sauce is 
made. 

Here are some ideas for summer salads: 

Take some small ripe tomatoes, scald and 
peel them, then slice them across and care- 
fully draw back the sections so that a space 
Put into each a spoon- 
ful of mayonnaise and stand each tomato 
on a little bed of 
Arrange in a dish alternately with whole cold 
hard-boiled eggs. 


is left in the centres. 


crisp lettuce leaves. 


to make a delicious tomato 
salad is to fill a dish with alternate slices of 
tomato the tomato 
one would the bread in a sandwich. Arrange 
bed of lettuce cresses and 
serve thick dressing in a separate receptac le. 

Cut a into two-inch 
and with a small spoon scoop out the pulp. 
Sceald, peel and divide two or three tomatoes 


Another way 


and cheese, using as 


cna leaves or 


cucumber lengths 


into dice and cut up the scooped-out pieces 
Stand 
piece of cucumber on a lettuce leaf, toss the 


of cucumber to correspond. each 
dice in dressing, and fill up the cavities with 
them. 

American women, who are noted for their 
delicious salads, often make fruit salads with 
a French or mayonnaise dressing, and these 
accompaniment to cold 
A typical recipe runs 
white and red 
and fill the 
Barcelona nuts, 


are a most appetising 


meat or 
Select 


poultry. 
fine 
the 
cavities with small hazel or 


some 


thus 

cherries. Remove stones 
pile on lettuce leaves and pour dressing over. 
And 
and dip them in the stiffly whisked white of 


ee 3; arrange them ina glass bowl on a bed 


another Peel and slice six bananas, 


an ¢ 
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of crisp lettuce leaves. Sprinkle thickly with 
chopped nuts and pour the following dress- 
ing over: Put the yolk of a new-laid egg 
into a double saucepan, with two _ table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, half a teacupful of 
honey, a level tablespoonful of butter, and 
a pinch of salt; stir until the mixture is 
thick, and when cold add two tablespoonfuls 
of cream. Just before the salad is served 
pour the ice-cold dressing over. 


DELECTABLE COOLING DRINKS 

There are two points to be remembered 
when preparing and serving summer drinks, 
i.e. they must not be too sweet, and they 
must be cold. Many people consider that 
ice placed in the glasses or jugs is apt to 
cause indigestion. If the beverages are 
stood in a cold cellar and swathed with 
cloths wrung out in cold water, they will be 
cold enough without the addition of ice, or, 
if the weather should be very hot, they can 
be stood on a block of ice they will then 
be as cool as if the ice were actually floating 
in the beverage. Children should be taught 
that it is dangerous to gulp down a tumbler- 
ful of any drink, even water, at one draught, 
and that it is really far more thirst quench- 
ing to take the drink in sips. They should 
never be allowed to drink just before a meal, 
for this will entirely take away their appe- 
tite, and all desire for food will have passed. 


Some Simple Hots«day Beverages 

When lemons are scarce a very good sub- 
stitute lemonade can be made from citric 
acid. Place two tablespoonfuls of the acid 
with one and a half pounds of loaf sugar and 
a small teaspoonful of essence of lemon in a 
jug. Pour over a quart of boiling water, 
cover the jug, and when the liquor is cold 
it is ready to use. Iwo tablespoonfuls 
to a tumbler of water make a refreshing 
drink 

Barley water is now one of the recognised 
summer drinks, and so popular has it become 
that it is procurable in all the smartest 
clubs and restaurants \ quick method of 
aring it: Put one tablespoonful of pearl 
barley and the rind of half a lemon into 
a saucepan, pour over it a quart of boiling 
water and boil for one minute Pour into 
a jug and let it stand till cold, then strain 
into another jug, add the juice of a lemon, 
a little sugar, and dilute to taste with 


water 


Cherry Mabel 

Stone some fine ripe cherries and plaée 
them in a jar in the oven until all the juice 
is extracted. Strain off the liquor and to 
each quart allow one pound of loaf sugar. 
Boil until all the scum has disappeared. 
When cold puta table spoonful of this sy rup, 
with a like quantity of cream, into a tumbler 
and fill up with soda water. 


Two Ways of Making Nectar 

1. Put two gallons of water into a pre- 
serving-pan, and when it boils add a pound 
of raisins (with the pips removed and the 
fruit chopped), four thinly sliced lemons, 
and two pounds of loaf sugar. Boil for a 
quarter of an hour, then remove the pan 
from the fire, cover it, and let the contents 
stand for four days, stirring well twice a 
day. Strain and bottle. 

2. Put the juice of a lemon into a tumbler 
Add cold water 
and half a teaspoontul of bicarbonate of soda. 


with two lumps of sugar. 


Tennis Cup 
Take a small tin of pineapple chunks, two 
Cut the 


pineapple into dice, removing the hard pieces, 


juicy lemons, and three oranges 


and put into a bowl with the oranges, freed 
from rind and seeds, and the juice of the 
lemons. Add a teacupful of castor sugar, 
cover the bowl, and leave for one hour. 
Strain the juice into two quarts of 1 ed water, 
add a few pieces of pineapple and half a 
dozen cherries, and stand on ice until required. 


Gingerade 

Put half an ounce of essence of ginger, 
quarter ounce of essence of cayenne, and 
half an ounce of burnt sugar into a basin 
with one quart of boiling water; stir until 
dissolved. When nearly cold add a penny- 
worth of tartaric acid and stir. Dilute with 
either cold or hot water his will be found 
an excellent preventive for chills and 1s 
very useful after an unexpected downpour. 


An American Fruit Drink 
Remove the stalks from half a pound 


each of raspberris s, red currants, and straw 


berries add to the fruit one breaktast 


cuptul of powdered icing sugar, a quart of 
boiling water, and the juice of a _ large 
lemon. Cover, and leave for twenty-four 


hours Strain, and stand the liquor on ice 


until required 


go 
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‘The jester leaned forward, 
his chin on his hand ’’—p. 982. 


Drawn by 
Helen Stratton 


THE PRINCESS PANDORA 


A Firelight Story 


By VIRNA SHEARD 


THE Princess Pandora sat in the garden 
one midsummer day and watched the 
d gardener cut roses to fill the great rose 


irs in the palace halls. 


She it very still on one of the white 
marble seats that were scattered rather 
like tombstones here and there under the 
trees, and her attendant ladies strolled 
thout, watching her furtively, the better 
to keep in touch with her passing moods 


\n ebony-hued hideous dwarf in brightly 
embroidered tunic stood behind the Princess 
ind waved a huge feather fan, and the 

yurt jester, who was slight and handsome, 
turned a ries of handsprings across the 
srass before her, in the faint hope that he 
would thereby bring a smile to her lovely 


but weary and unutterably bored little face. 


gs! 


His bells tinkled in pleasant chime, and his 
performance appeared to delight him person- 
uly to such an extent that he occasionally 
laughed aloud, or drew his scarlet lips into 
merry curves and twists. Then across the 
lawn he rolled in a red and yellow hoop, and 
finally came to a pause before the Princess, 
with his variegated heels in air, and all the 
belled points of his motley suit turned up- 


side down. 


“Thank you, Beppo,” she said gently, 
“that was very nice—very clever—but 


you need not do it any more.” 

The jester suddenly righted himself, and 
sat down cross-legged on the green, 

“But it used to amuse you, your High- 
ness,”’ he said, wagging his head, a look of 


chagrin shadowing his face. 
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“e 


That is quite true, Beppo. Indeed it 
I remember when I thought it very 
inny, and even laughed ; but I am tired of 


used to 


” 


it, you see, 
Yes,” said the jester, nodding slowly 


and breathing deeply, by reason of his 


recent exertions. ‘‘ Oh, yes, I see.” 
‘he dwarf waved the fan indolently. 


From the expression on his shining black 
face he was neither asleep nor awake, but 
in the delectable borderland midway between. 

“T see,” remarked the jester 
thoughtfully. Then a sudden smile lit up 
his eyes, and he gave a soft whistle as of 


again, 


one overtaken by a happy thought. 

“Let us go and look at the peacocks,” 
he exclaimed; “ they are 
tails most beautifully to-day.’ 

“The peacocks!” said the little maid 
“Oh, Beppo! I thought you 
were going to say something quite different 


spreading then 


at. : 
with a sigh. 


that you had a really new idea. I am 
tired to death of the peacocks.” 
‘* We 


gested, his head on one side. 


might feed the swans?” he sug- 
“Tt is always 
jolly good fun to feed the swans, don’t you 


<now ?” 

‘“‘T suppose it might be if they were ever 
hungry,’ she said, “‘ but the swan-keeper 
feeds them so much, they never are hungry, 
ind they always seem so condescending and 
them biscuits. 


hey are so very grand about nothing at all, 


vatronising when I offe1 
for they only swim round, and round, and 
round.” 


And round, and round, and round,” 
i , 


continued the jester. ‘‘ Quite so. 1 follow 
you You mean something like this ”’ 
waving his arm in slow circles. 
Yes,’ she nodded, “‘ that’s the way. I 
exceedingly tired of the swans, Beppo.”’ 
The ladies-in-waiting trailed their satin 
wns over the lawn and yawned very 
frequently. The old head gardener went 


on snipping off red and white roses; the 


black dwarf waved his fan 


Over the purple 
flowers of a trumpet vine close by, many 


bumbl bee hummed their soft bass 
Would you enjoy a game of tic-tac- 
t ” asked the jester after a while. 
lr} Prince Pando1 glanced at him. 
I am no child,”’ she ud, in a little cold 
tone “You seem to forget I am almost 
ai a 


th mock humility. 


Y 


Ro 


“But let me see—now, anyone of any age 
could play battledore and shuttlecock——” 

“No, no!” she interrupted him, “J 
have no desire to play that either. It is 
duller than croquet, and croquet is duller 
than tennis, and tennis is worse than nine- 
pins, and nine-pins is so desperately tedious 
that you remember I told you to give all the 
pins away.” 

“ Really, your Highness, I] 


ul for gotten,’ 


; 


he said ruefully. Then, as on his wits’ 


end: ‘‘ But there was a time when you liked 


” 


those games—and the games are the same. 

*" Yes,”” she returned, “ there was a time. 
I am just tired of them, that is all. rhey 
don’t seem worth while; one does not live 
to play games—or be amused, Beppo.” 

** Doesn’t one ?’”’ he mused, glancing down 
at his motley. Silence fell between them for 
a little, and thi 


A locust in one of the trees sud- 


} 


shadow crept around the 
sun-dial, 
denly started his queer song, and as suddenly 
stopped. 

rhe jester leaned forward, his chin on his 


hand. ‘I could tell you a stor he said, 
his face brightening; ‘‘a_ perfectly good 
story.” 

“A new one, Beppo?” questioned the 
little Princess, almost ecagerly Without 
kings, or queens, or princesses in it, and 
without princes on prancing steeds, or lovers 


riding through enchanted forests, or giants, 
or robbers, or robbers’ caves and hidden 


treasure —a story without a single tairy-god- 


mother or horrible dwarf, or be 


who turned out to be a princess, or fiery 
dragon, or sleeping beauty—or sd 
The jester clapped his hands to his ears, 
and his face grew frankly miserable 
“Nobody on earth cou/d tell a story and 
leave all those thin out,”’ he exclaimed. 
‘* Unless they can,’’ she returned, with a 
faint smile flitting across her little pale face, 


unless they can I don’t want to hear a 


story, Beppo.” 

The jester uncrossed his lk and crossed 
them the other way Then he tinkled the 
bells on the long pointed toes cf | red and 
yellow shoc 

“How would your Highn like a 
taffy-pull ?”’ he ventured atte a pause. 


** There are worse things thana tatty pull or 
—or we might pop corn, and ro 


and make a pumpkin-head w 


chestnuts, 


a candle 
inside.” 
“ 


Oh, dear ed gently, 





abo 


“ 
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" whatever would be left to do on Hallow- 
e’en? Is that all you can think of ? ” 


“We could run races—tag—you know,” 


he said doubtfully. 

“JT suppose we could,” answered the 
Princess, but what for ?”’ 

“Ts that a riddle, your Highness ? ” 

‘If you care to call it one, Beppo.” 

“ Well— just for fun’ is the answer,” 


he returned, his smiles back again. 

Che little Princess shook her head. 

“ Tt wouldn’t be,”’ she said. ‘‘ You would 
not run your fastest—and none of the court 
ladies their fastest, and you 
would all let me win, I know. That kind ofa 
does not amuse me any more, and any- 


would run 


way, I am too grown up for it.” 

Oh,’’ he said, uncrossing his legs again, 

“if you look at it that way, of course ; but 

<lo you know ’’—glancing up at her 
keenly —“‘ it seems to me, your Highness, 
that you are the victim of an attack—a 
very small one, of course—but still an attack 
of ‘ ennui.’’ 

What ‘ennui,’ Beppo ?” questioned 
the Princess, with some interest. ‘‘ That is 
the word m rodmother cut out of my 
French dictionary, I believe. I have always 
wanted to know what word it was—at least, I 

1 rat » want to know.” 

Well, you do know, your Highness. 
You ha said Beppo, winking one eye. 

That nonsense,”” she answered. 

Kindly tell ms what it means.” 

Then let me see,’”’ he hesitated, casting 
about in | mind. ‘‘ It means—it means— 
travellir a long grey road under a grey 
i wit y sodden fields on either side, 

1 not t lling to get anywhere in par- 
ticular, and having no company.” 

The Pri threw up her small hands, 

“ Tha illiest explanation I ever 

rd exclaimed. “ I have the palace 

det 1 the court ladies, and many 

{1 you—and, oh! a_ thousand 

It w lly,” he said in a crestfallen 
way lll have another try at it. It means 
that you ve everything you want 

That’s entirely different from the other 
ex} ition, anyway, only perhaps _ it 
m¢ that I have everything I haven't 

v for quite a long time.’ 

Phat rer it,”’ he nodded: ‘‘that’s 

about what it means. And the cure _”’ 


“ Yes, ire ?”’ broke in the little maid. 


Ye 


“‘ The cure is just to want something, or 
to want to want something —/remendously.”’ 

“Do you, Beppo ? ”’ she asked. 

A swift smile crossed the jester’s face. 

*“* Rather ! ” making a sudden 
pass at a heavy-winged bumble bee. 


he said, 


“And do the maids-of-honour ?’”’ she 
asked again slowly. 
“They do, indeed, your Highness, They 


are keen for new gowns and finer jewels, 
and more balls and richer lovers, and more 
of them. They never have enough of any 
of those things.” 

** And J—I have far more than I want,” 
she returned with a sigh. 

** Even more lovers ?”’ he asked, leaning 
towards her. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, “ there 
three came to ask the King for my hand in 
marriage only last week.”’ 

“‘T believe I saw them,” said the jester, 
* One short and 


were 


with a droll wink. was 
broad—oh, very broad, and he glittered in 
green and gold ; and one was tall and spare 
—most exceedingly spare—and he glittered 
in rose and silver ; and one was thickset and 
fierce-eyed and black-bearded like a pirate, 
and he glittered even more than the others 
in armour that seemed made of jet. It 


quite true you have plenty of lovers, your 


1s 


Highness.”’ 
Then, after a moment, he looked up at 
the 
“ The poor never sufler trom ‘ennui,’ he 


Princess sidewise. 


said; ‘‘ they have always something to 
interest them—something to want—some- 
thing to strive for. I myself was hungry 


once, tremendously hungry ; can have 
no idea what an interesting experience it 


I assure you the poor get a good deal 


you 


was. 
out of life ; 
“‘T have never seen any poor,” 


they really live it.” 

the 
none in the kingdom. 
them all banished, I 


said 


Princess. ‘‘ There are 
The 
believe.’ 

“ That is quite true,” the jester returned. 


King has had 


Then suddenly he sprang to his feet, all his 
bells a-jingle. 

* The of blue 
claimed. “IT had forgotten 
The hunters have had it 
and the butterflies 
free at once in the garden.”’ 

ait like to the butterfly 
hunters and hear from themselves the story 
of and how they 


he 
about 


butterflies !”’ ex- 
all it. 
as the Kine 
to be 


box 


St 


‘nt, 


ordered, are set 


see 


would 


where they searched, 
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captured them,” said Pandora. ‘* Send 
the butterfly hunters to me here.” 

Beppo’s face lengthened. 

“The hunters did not return, your 
Highness,” he said slowly, “ only the box 
was shipped from a far port. In the damp, 
hot country where these butterflies were 
caught, men often fall ill of a strange fever. 
This evil befell the men who followed the 
King’s orders. They did not return.” 

The little Princess gave a slight shiver in the 
warm sunshine. Her jewelled hands moved 
restlessly for a moment, then were still. 

Tell the servants to bring the box of 
butterflies,” 

The jester obeyed, and shortly returned 


she commanded. 


with two servants, who carried between 
them a great glass box, lightly covered at 
the top with silver wire. 

Through the glass gleamed the wonderful 
wings of many dazzling blue butterflies. 
The Princess caught her breath at the sight. 
They were of every shade of blue, and were 
iridescent. Their wings sparkled and glit- 
tered, and caught the light like blue flame. 

‘Unfasten the screen, and set them 
free !’’ cried the Princess, « lapping her hands 
“ Let them fly through the sun. Oh, Beppo ! 
Did you ever see such beautiful things ? ”’ 

Beppo never had, apparently, by the 
way he watched them. But his wise young 
face looked white and sad for the moment, 
and he said little in answer. 

“Do you not like them, Seppo 2?” 
exclaimed the Princess, half-impatiently. 
“Do you not wonder at them ? Why don’t 
you say something ? ” ; 

“ T was thinking; pardon me, your High- 
ness, just thinking.” 

“ Of what ?”’ she demanded imperiously. 

“Of the deep swamp-land where these 
pretty things come from, and of the hot 
ot 
the loneliness of the jungles, and the dark- 


fever mists that rise there at night: 


ness of them on nights when there is no 
moon,” he returned gently 


The Princess gave a little shrug. ‘ Don’t 
spoil it all,” she said, “ and just as I am 
getting interested,” 

Phe jester laid one hand on his heart, and 
bowed low The merry curves came swiftly 


back to his mouth 
“ What is your royal pleasure?” he 
inquired. 
Unfasten the screen, as I said before,” 
said the Princess 
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Beppo turned the screws and lifted the 
wire cover from the glass box. The butterflies 
seemed to realise that their imprisonment 
was over, for one by one they rose, unfurled 
their exquisite wings, and fluttered up into 
the rose-scented air. 

One by one they went, and the Princess 
watched their flight with sott exclamations 
of admiration. Then after a little she 
watched them in silence and with less intent- 
ness, and when the very last of the blue 
wings had flown up from the box she sat 
down rather wearily on the marbie seat 
again. 

“There are so many of them, Beppo,” 
she said, ‘‘and after all they are only 
butterflies, and all alike.” 

“Oh, hardly!” he replied laughingly, 
“they are of a thousand different shades !”’ 

‘* But all blue,’’ she insisted, “ and they 
flutter just like common butterflies. Tell 
them to take the box away.”’ 

The jester glanced into the empty elass 
cage before replacing the cover. 

“Why, your Highness,” he ex¢ laimed, 
“there is still another butterfly at the 
bottom. His wings are folded together, and 
are like dead leaves. I will stir him a little 
with a blade of grass to make him fly out 
also.”’ 

The Princess went over to the box and 
looked in. 

‘“ He is very ugly and big,” she said, “ and 
his wings are just like faded autumn leaves, 
as you say. He seems asleep. Yes, stir him 
up and make him fly away.” 

The jester took a long blade of grass, and 
touched the quiet butterfly. [wo, three 
times he touched him, and then the dull- 
coloured wings fell slowly open—and, marvel 
of marvels, on the upper side they shone with 
all the hues of the rainbow. 

The blue butterflies appeared to have 
found their paradise in the rose garden } 
but this one flew high and straight toward the 
garden walls. His wings might have been 
set with cut jewels, they so blazed with the 
reflected light, and were of all the colours 
that we of this world know 

“Follow him! Follow him, Beppo,” 
cried Pandora, gathering up het long gown, 
and starting in pursuit of the butterfly. 
“Don’t let him escape trom the warden, 
See, he is over the wall!” 

The jester caught the Princess by the 


hand, and off they ran wildly. 
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‘*The butterfly settled on the branch of a tree, and became 


lost to 


- 936, 


sight among the leaves ’’—p. 


and on they went ; their young 
d the 


ute keepe 


eround 
1 after them with 


1 mouth open as they passed 


ind 


Tr gaze 


ted sentinels on duty almost 
ieir cifle The matds-of-honour, 
llowed in half-hearted fashion as 
ites, thinking Beppo and the 
re trying some new and extra- 


me, gave up the chase as they 


ited, and returned aimlessly 


IXing’s highway flew the strange 
swiftly atter him came the 

1 th jester with his. bells 
d jangling, and his long-toed 
little pufis of white dust on 
lipped out of the Princess’s 
wind caught it and blew it 
necloud. Still her little jewelled 
beside B ppo's red and yellow 
her she nor the jester thought 
the chase. Neither felt tired 


up 


Drawn by 
Helen Stratton. 


or hot or discouraged, though the butterfly 


was far in the lead. 
to overtake it, 
capture it, and bring it back to the King’s 


One idea possessed them 


garden, 

Sometimes it would alight for a moment, 
and then the two, with much soft creeping, 
tried to gain on it a little; but it was off 
and away always long before they reached 
it. However, these pauses gave them rest 
and And now the country 
changed as they ran on. There were fewer 
gardens the 
house, 


new strength. 


fewer great of rich, 


there 
forge, a 


castles, 
Here and 
blacksmith’s 
shepherd’s hut. 

On the highway now and again one would 


was a farmer’s a 


humble church, a 


pass them whose clothing was not the gav 

clothing of a courtier. A blind beggar even 

stopped them to ask for alms. 
Yet the butterfly, and 


Princess 


the little 
mad 


on flew 


and Beppo ran atter it in 
pursuit. They had no breath now to spare 


for talking, and anyway the matter did not 
seem to need talking about. 
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Longer grew the shadows; they fell 
across their path from tall, wayside trees 
in black bars. And now the sun slipped 
behind the hills. By and by the last rosy 
gleam died out of the west, and twilight 
cam 

Still they caught the glint of the strange 
bejewelled wings, and still they ran on in 
their wake. 

But at last, when they were almost spent, 
the butterfly settled on the branch of a tree, 
closed its wings together like dead oak 
leaves, ana became lost to sight among the 
other leaves, as though he had donned a 
fairy’s invisible cloak. 

The Princess sank down by the roadside, 
ind tears filled her eyes. 

“He is lost! lost!’ she cried, panting 
for breath. ‘‘We will never, never catch 
him now,” 

‘Oh, yes, we will,” replied the jester, his 
heart beating hard. ‘‘ To-morrow! I will 
watch for him at earliest dawn. Now 
though, I must take you home.” 

* But I will not go home without the 
butterfly,” she said determinedly. ‘* Thank 
you just the same, Beppo.’ 

“Do you mean you will stop here all 


night ? ” exclaimed the jester. 
** Of course,” she answered « almly. Beppo 
shrugged his shoulders helplessly. 


“Well, if you will stay, there’s a shep 
herd’s hut yonder,”’ he suggested ** Could 
do you think ?” 


: 
, 


you sleep there 
“Certainly I can sleep there,” she said. 


Why not? And certainly the shepherd 


can give us some supper, and then in the 
morn! we will be ready to catch the 
butterfly But ’’—eagerly “do you really 
think we will catch him i 
think we will,’’ he answered. ‘‘ People 
ially do get what they go after, when 
( o after 1t as—as hard as we’ve been 
oing for som miles Come, it grows 
ker: we will go.” 
They found indeed the hut had belonged 
to a shepherd. His crook hung on the wall, 
1 a pile of sheepskins had been his bed, 
but no shepherd was within, neither was 
t ( candle in the place, nor any food. 
\re you very hungry, Princess ? ’”’ asked 
the jester anxiously 
“Yes, Beppo, I am,” she replied, sitting 


n the shepherd’s bed. ‘‘ It is a most 
ting feeling, Beppo.” 
He smiled in the dark “ And you want the 


butterfly ?”’ he said. ‘* That also, I should 
think, was another interesting feeling, 
Now, if your Highness will rest I will go 
and try and find our supper.” 

Pandora lay back on the woolly skins and 
closed her eyes, though she had no intention 
of going to sleep. She knew she was so 
hungry she could not possibly do anything 
of the sort. Nevertheless, presently she was 
dreaming that she and Beppo still followed 
the radiant butterfly down a long and 
unknown road. 

When she opened her eyes it was high 
morning, and the sun streamed into the 
rough little hut. Beppo was looking in at 
the window, and he had a jug of milk in one 
hand and a loaf of black bread in the 
other. 

“The butterfly ?”’ questioned the Prin- 
cess, rising quickly. ‘“‘ Oh, the butterfly, 
Beppo ?”’ 

He shook his handsome head, and his 
half-merry, half-sad face looked down at 
her. 

“The butterfly,” he hesitated, then went 
on, “the butterfly has gone—there is no 
trace of it. I have looked far and wide. 
Perhaps it flew away in the night.” 

She gave a little disappointed cry. “I 
wanted it so,” she said bitterly. ‘Oh, I 
wanted it.” 

“It is very interesting,” 
jester softly, ‘‘ to want anything that much, 
little Princess. It is better than not want- 


answered the 


ing anything—much better.” 

‘You are unkind,” she answered with a 
catch of her breath. ‘‘ Now that I’ve lost the 
butterfly, you know that I will want it 
always; and who can tell where it has 
me?” 

He smiled at her. ‘ But it is somewhere, 
and you may have the hope of finding 1t—just 
any time. That, too, adds zest to lite, my 


ge 


Princess.”’ 

Pandora was busy cating a large piece ol 
coarse black bread. She waited till it was 
quite finished and she had taken a long 
drink of milk. Then she answered. 

“Perhaps that is true,” she admitted, 
“but I hardly think you understand how 
much I wanted that butterfly, Beppo. No 
man could understand. He was so beautiful. 
So beautiful! I don’t believe you ever 
wanted anything so much as [ wanted that.” 

** Don’t ‘you ?”? he answered, flipping his 
bauble in the air, his whimsical smile coming 
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and goin * Really, don’t you, your 
I] of} eS 
The Prince flicked the crumbs of black 
ead ou window to some common 
little sparrows, who fell upon them greedily. 

No, reiterated, “‘ I don’t believe 
vou ever wanted anything so much as I 

ted the butterfly.” 

There w a pause, while the sparrows 
tered But—but, did you, Beppo ?” 
e cna d 
[he jester tossed the bauble high, and 
‘Yes, nswered. ‘f Oh, yes!” 
“Well, what did you want, then ?”’ she 
juestioned, her eyes round with curiosity. 
I woul l like to know.’’ 
‘I wanted to be a prince,” he said, 
( ( ind me to tell you.” 

A pi !’’ she exclaimed, *‘ but why ? 
Why a prince, Beppo? They are all very 
dull as a rule, and they are selfish often, and 
not alw: lsome—or amusing—or even 
charming of manner, or any of those things, 

hile you u are much better than any 
prince I have ever seen, for you are never 


dull, and never selfish, and you are always 


idsome, and gener lly amusing, and you 
harming manner, Oh, Beppo, 


there is n llest reason in your wishing 


reason,” he answered, still 


the baubl 
1CI is it ?”’ she asked. ‘“* Why 
tell 

_ i prince,”’ he explained, “ I 
d 1 the Palace hall and ask 
the Kk ‘ e hand of his daughter in 
O Beppo ! ic said, with a little soft 

() By ! 
r dsone ot his red and 
yellow sk with her small hand. ‘“ The 


King,” she said in so low a voice the jester 
had to bend down to hear it, ‘‘ the King has 
many titles in his gift. I—TI will ask him to 
make you a prince, Beppo.” And having 
said so much she hid her eyes against his 
motley shoulder. 

But the jester lifted her rose-bright face, 
and made her look up into his eyes. 


“Little Princess! Little Princess!’ he 
said. ‘Do you know what you would 
do?” ‘ 

“ Truly, dear jester,” she answered, “I 


do know. For me 
—TI am in earnest.” 

Then he caught her fast in his arms, and 
the bells on all the points of his pied tuni 
chimed together. 

“‘ The butterfly led us into the country of 
love, sweetheart,” he cried, softly, “‘ into 
the country where no one is ever wearicd 
of the days or nights, but always desires 


I leave joking to you. 


the morrow.” 

The 
lashes and smiled at him. 

** He has also brought us into the country 
of the poor—to judge by the loaf of black 
bread and the jug of milk you brought 
for breakfast ; and the poor—did you not 
tell me yourself, Beppo—the poor never 
lack for interest in their i 

** So I told you,” he nodded, smiling back. 

“Then I will surely ask the King to 
make you a prince over this very country,” 
she asserted, ‘‘and we two will learn of the 
poor how it is ‘dey never know that unspeak- 
‘ennui ’—that 


Princess glanced up through her 


lives ? 


able sensation you called 
word my godmother cut out of the French 
dictionary.” 

The jester stooped and kissed a curl of her 
yellow hair. 

** Yes, 


he answered, 


the 
idea of 


learn of 
that 


sweetheart, we will 
poor,” **T like 
” 


yours very much, 
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THE WOMEN’S WORK BUREAU 


Conducted by “ WINIFRED” 


This Advisory Bureau advises girls and women as to the best course to pursue 
with regard to their work, training for a definite calling, etc. 

There are no fees, but those requiring any information must enclose 6d. Postal 
Order (which should be crossed), and a stamped envelope, when a reply will be sent 
them by post. Address all communications to “ Winifred/” THE QUIVER Office, 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


PHARMACY 


Moke and more women are being em- 

ployed as chemists in various capacities, 
as dispensers, in research work in labora- 
tories, and in different branches of trade 
where a knowledge of chemistry is desirable. 
A knowledge of analysis is of great value to 
sanitary inspectors, an increasing number 
of these posts being opened to women, and 
there are different scholarships in chemistry 
at various universities. 


Training 

First of all a preliminary examination 
in Latin, English, another modern language, 
arithmetic, Euclid, and algebra must be 
passed, preferably before beginning the 
necessary apprenticeship of three years, 
which should be spent with a chemist 
in a shop or in the dispensary of an insti- 
tution. 

The names of lady chemists who take 
pupils can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Pharmaceutical Society, 17 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C., or from Miss Brooks, Secretary 
of the Medical School for Women, 8 Hunter 
Street, W.C., or from Miss Buchanan, 
Gordon Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. A list 
of examinations accepted in lieu of this can 
be obtained from the Kegistrar of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, and it may be 
mentioned that the matriculation of a 
university is useful for this, with a view to 
taking a degree later on, but various others 
are admissible 

[It is absolutely essential, on entering as 
a pupil, to be sure that definite instruction 
will be given in chemistry, botany, etc., or 
that time is allowed to study these subjects 
elsewhere “The usual length of appren 
ticeship 1 three yeat but quite commonly 
it may extend to four, and then the student 
can either continue in business as an improver 


for a year or two, or proceed for a session 
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to a School of Pharmacy ”’ for final instruc- 
tion for the qualifying examination. The 
best ‘‘ school ’’ for those who have finished 
their apprenticeship is undoubtedly that 
carried on by the Pharmaceutical Society, 
in Bloomsbury Square. This is not intended 
for beginners, but for those who are shortly 
intending to qualify and become registered 
to practise. 

If at the end of her pupilage the student 
has attained the age of twenty-one, she can 
enter for the “‘ minor ”’ examination of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, the passing of 
which gives the legal right to dispense and 
sell polsons, and to use the title of ‘‘ Chemist 
and Druggist,” or the more modern word 
“* Pharmacist.” This includes _ practical 
and theoretical pharmacy and chemistry, 
botany with microscopy, Latin, and materia 
medica, and though it is by no means 
easy, and all the subjects must be passed 
at the same time, yet for the student who 
has worked steadily it should present little 
difficulty. 

If, later on, the woman chemist wishes to 
obtain one of the better posts in pharma¢ y, 
she can study advanced chemistry, materia 
medica, and botany for a further period of 
six months, and after passing the ‘* major ”’ 
examination she is entitled to call hersell 
‘* Pharmaceutical Chemist.” It may b 
added that those women who intend to 


t 


become technical chemists must take the 
f Chemistry 


examination of the Institute « 
of Great Britain and Ireland 

Of the qualified women chemists—about 
200 at present-—-some have businesses of 
their own, some act as dispensers in hos- 
pitals and institutions and to doctors, and 
a few teach Salaries vary greatly and 
range from /4o resident up to £150 
(approximately) non-resident, and _ finally 
the work is interesting and varied. 
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The Sunset Hour 
Ear night the sun went down behind a 
lori 


ous bank ot clouds ;: 
been bright 


the day had 
midsummer, with almost an 


unbroken sky But in the evening clouds 
came up from the west, and a whole fairy 
kingdom of black and white and purple 
and gold held court over the hills and tre 
At first th un in all his majesty reigned 
supreme ; but gradually, little by little, his 
splendour waned, until finally nothing was 
eft but t rich afterglow. 

Can there be anything more nobly beau 
tiful than such a sunset ? Can anything 
strike the imagination and awe the senses 
more than such a rich display of heaven's 
gorgeousn¢ 

Of course it is only once in a while that 
we get a beautiful sunset. More often than 


not the light just fades away, and there 
is the night Sometimes after a_ perfect 
summer’s day some grey clouds creep up and 
obscure the sun; instead of a sunset there 
is nothing more than a haze; the glorious 
day ends ignominiously Often, again, rain 

covered the sky {rom morn 
till eve; a grey night succeeds a grey day 
without any fiery pageant of the sky. , 


clouds have 


sje 
The Break of Morn 
HERE j lwavs 


something mysterious 


ind it piring tbout the break of the 
morn and the evening twilight. And _ not 
only is this so with the day, but with the 
life of man 
We all know the awe of the morn; the 
887 


awakening, gradual or sudden, from the 
sleep of childhood; the realisation of the 
wonder and beauty of God’s creation around. 
There is a divine unrest about the early 
morn and the child: so much may happen 
in the day that is dawning. In the early 
hours of life no one would dare to pro- 
phesy “‘ Set fair’’ for all the way ; “‘ Change ” 


it is bound to be. 


When the Day Fades 

HE eventide of life ought to be sunny. 

Everyone of us cherishes the promise, 
** At eventide it shall be light.’’ That is the 
prayer we offer for our dearest as with them 
the day fades: that the sun may not go 
down in a stormy sky, still less in sullen 
rain, but that the evening may be clear 
and sunny; that, whatever of cloud and 
storm the day may have brought, there 
shall be a sunset of splendour and beauty. 


<sse 

While the Sun Shines 

T is a wise man who knows he cannot 
| control the heavens; sunsets are not 
produc ed to order. But in the circle of 
our own mortal day surely we can ourselves 
do something to ensure at least a peaceful 
eventide. What are the causes that go to 
make a clouded sunset ? Disappointment, 
poverty, loss of dear ones, loss of interest 
in things, failure to move with the times: 
these are some of the clouds that obscure 
the sun. 

Is it not clear that, whilst we cannot 
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mtrol them all, at least some of these 
things may be influenced by our own con 
duct in the earlier hours of the day ? For 
example, nothing is more painful than for 
people who through life have had a fairly 
generous supply of this world’s goods to 

d that in the sixties and seventies they 
have to exist in a state of more or less 
ignominious poverty. There may or may 
not be poetry and romance in a “ humble 
state,’’ but there is little of either in a poverty 
that has been caused by our own neglect or 
extravagance in the earlier days. We are 
told to “‘ make hay while the sun shines,” 
but we all know that it is fatally easy to 
use it up as we make it. If we are doing 
well in the early hours of the day it is 
difficult to realise that we shall not always 
go on in the way we are doing, that the lean 
kine follow the fat kine. I know it is terribly 
practical, when one is thinking of sunsets, 


yet there are such provisions as insurances 
and so forth that may rob the evening 
hours of much of their clouds [ know that 
we are told to “ consider the lilies,” and 
“be not anxious concerning the morrow,” 
vet the bees lay in store for the winter, and 
every other of God's creatures is impelled to 
“work while it is day, for the night cometh.” 


sje 
Work for Eventide 
"THEORETICALLY, I suppose that the 
evening ought to be spent in contempla 
tion of the sunset, but really in life nothing 


is more unsatisfactory. Many a man has 
been brought to an untimely end because 
he had nothing to do In our twenty-four 


hours’ day we know that the evening ts often 
the best time for work, and there is no reason 





hy this should not be so in the mortal day. 
Prue there is often not the necessity to 
toil on in our ordinary cupations, in the 
one case as In the othe But the man who 
has gone through lite without a hobby ts in 
| | pli; vhen at the evening time of 
Lite Hie | forced to gy up his ordinary 
( } i 
One man [ call to mind who for these 
thirty or more veal has had a comtortable 
| tion and a comtortable salary \ yeal 
he had to retire pension, likewis 
4 mii rtabk { Hi ipply he SCCTILIS lo have 
I other interest except business; what 
\ ld be pure bl tol another 1s dull 
st 1 to hin \l lam not advocat 
In forceable retirement when an age limit 


is reached: many a man is at his best at 
sixty and beyond. But there are many— 
and my friend, alas, is one—who simply do 
not march with the times; in his office the 
typewriter was a thing undreamt of, and 
the telephone taboo. 

This be as it may; it is not his business 
aptitude I am quarrelling with, but his lack 
of other interests | am deploring. For him 
the evening is not stormy, it is true, but 
it is grey. 


sje 
No Need to Grow Old 
TILL, there is no need for people to get 


old, at least in spirit. The youngest man 
I know is now over seventy. Iie has had 
the fullest and busiest life of any man I have 
ever met, yet his spirit is still youthful, his 
vitality amazing. I have never heard him 
rail at aeroplanes, and “‘ newfangled inven- 
tions’’; he enters into the novelties, the 
problems, the new situations of the twentieth 
century with a fresh appetite and a keen 
delight. He is a warrior, with decided 
opinions on politics and life, so that even 
his eventime is not likely to be cloudless 
But his passing will be like the rich and 
gorgeous sunset Noble as has been his 
life, the very heavens will be in pageant 
array as he waits to make the journey to 
‘the land of the hereafter.” 

rhe evening time, then, depends on the 
day; the spirit can be old and tired in the 
midday heat, or it can be fresh and youthful 
in the evening time. 


sje 


The Man without a Soul 


HERE is one man [ have not reckoned 


upon the man who never looks up 
to watch the clouds. But perhaps he does 
not exist among my readers. Of course, we 
cannot always be sky gazing; but the man 


whe cannot look up, who is impervious to 
the mystic beauty of the morn, to the 


awesome elo 


out a soul kor the 1 

holiday month, and whether tt be morning 
noon, or night we shall be learni fresh ot 
the wonders of creation ecking to hear 


the me we ol 
morning hour 


listening to t 


ecret of the sun a 
ct. a nia 


In connection with the “Prime of Life” Competition, the Prize of a case of 
teaspoons has been sent to Miss Ada Cooke, “Eversley,” Sittingbourne. 


The Junior Prize—a set of brushes 


has been awarded to Miss Claire W. 


Bird, 11, Vincent Road, East Croydon. 
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M* DEAR CHUMS,—Last month we 
we le to enjoy two letters 
i 1 Vi LENA lo-day | have to 
y uu othe first from Putte. 
If you id see the original you would 
to I have done. In a letter I 
thanked 1 congratulated him on _ the 
tnes 1 excellence of his’ writing. 
don't ll hope we may hear again 
\t irningham the boys have a 
most ne and a splendid training 
ior t k, and our little lad cer- 
t | to be making the best of it. 
I |} t forget about letting me 
ky 1) mber if any of you in London 
ey le to make up a QUIVER party 
| display generally held in 


{ 
ctr 


m with the Hlomes. 


Philip’s First Letter to us 


I ni m Home tor Little Bo 
1) \ lam writing you a letter to 
t lite at Farningham. I get up 
i Wing a good wash, do what- 
t | 1 Matron likes us all to 
, aS She Says it makes us 
nd fits us for our daily life, 
ns and fork ind t fetch 
t it pla key til time tor school 
I Itt. and learn history, arithmetic, 
- t ne paper thin After I com 
rning | attend to my garden, 
lot, as it is beginning to look 
‘ \fter dinner I play till school time. 
We metic and then drawing or 
som t on Then we have play, and then 


gg! 





two more lessons, and then come home and get ready 


for tea. After tea we go out and play; we may 
have a game of hockey or attend to our gardens 


again. Sometimes Matron has a game with us. At 
7 o'clock the bell is rung and we go in, clean our 
boots ready for the morning, wash our hands and 
face, and off to bed. On Saturday afternoons we 
go to the field and play football. Sometimes Matron 
takes us out for a ramble if it is not wet. On Sunday 
after school we go for a walk if fine, and when wet 
Matron reads to us till tea-time. I am looking forward 
for the summer holidays, which will be on July 3rd, 
when I hope to go home to Dorset to see my mother 
and tell her all about myself. I am very happy here 
and am trying to learn all I can, to help my mother 
when I leave Farningham rrusting you are well, 
with love from Puitip LAwrENCcE.”’ 


I hope 


Now we want a letter from Davin. 
to have some new photographs from Canada, 
too, before very long. 


Notes and News of Many Kinds 
From JoceLyN D’Arcy, who is one of our 

the West I 

received a letter, of which the following 1S 


newer Companions in Indies, 


part 

* We have two seasons in the West Indies, the wet 
and the drv, and now we are near the end of the 
dry I am dreadtully sorry, as to me the drv season 
is the most glorious time of all the vear. Soft, cool, 


spicy breezes and intensely blue skies make this tiny 
spot of earth a paradise. In June, after the fresh 


rains have fallen, we will be rejoicing in pink and 
white crocuses, and yellow ones too. (Does it seem 
strange that there are crocuses out in the West ?) 
And then, too, the vellow ‘ fairy bells’ of the cassia 
and the blood-red blossoms of the flamboyant will 
be flaunting their gorgeous beauty in the faces of 
all who pass by. Grenada is called the * Isle of 
Spices,’ Trinidad the * Asphall Isle,’ as it is rich in 
Asphall, and Barbados rejoices in the name of 
‘Littl England,’ because the islanders there are 


intensely loval to England. The West India Islands 
are legion, and are really very beautiful in the way of 
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scenery But there, you will say I am giving you a 
le n on geography, and vou will be tired of this long 
letter. . I am so glad that I am not too old to 
be among vour loved ones of the Corner.” 


” 


We all delight in ‘‘ geography lessons 
when they are of the kind you can give us, 
Jocelyn. Let us have some long ones, 
please; write whenever you can. I like 
hearing all about yourself 

Evcste HuGues (London) sends me a letter 
about her experiences at the C.M.S. Summer 
School at Lowestoft. It is full of interest, 
and I shoyld like to quote several para- 
graphs from it, but it is of too personal a 
nature. Here is one scrap from it: 

‘It was sad to hear one speaker after another, 


all through the school, appealing for more workers 
in whatever part of the world they were working. 


Many of them said they had ail the money they 
needed, and the buildings, and everything except 
the man or the woman to fill the gap. It simply 


nade one long to go 

I look forward to a future when I shall 
have a number of fresh links with the great 
Mission field in the shape of boy and girl 


chums of our Companionship For surely 
some of them will be giving themselves to 
that high claim for life service By the way, 


if any of you would like to pass on your 
QOvIveRsS to missionaries abroad, will you 
send me word, and I will put you into 
touch with a lady who will tell you where 
they will be most gladly received. 

WINIFRED Top.Liss (Somerset) entertains 
me with a long private letter, and sends a 
gift to the Fund. ‘“ I was interested in the 
children’s letters,”’ she writes, “and am 
glad they are getting on so well.” 

Joyce HASELER (Shropshire) sends thanks 


for her prize. She was very busy over het 
history exam. By the time this appears 
she will know the _ result, which we 


ne and all hope will be all that she 
wished ! 

ISABELLA WALLACE (Fifeshire) is another 
comparatively new member. I am glad to 
hear from het 





[his is the first letter [ have written to you, 
»** so | hope you will be pleased with it.” She 
has been spending a holiday in the “ country beside 
the Todd Head lighthouse Phen she writes of 
an interesting drive e had with her aunt and 
( n * Once itside Bervie we passed through 
l nt trees everywhere, and we 
ft i tul castle of Brotherton 

nea hidden nest the trees. Farthe 

nt r the brid i e the pretty den 
Fehella whi Is covered wit li hinds of tres it 
t cle fhe man w Was driving us told om 
nee t at t the bottom of it, but he 
t 1 wk; lie ud it took one hour to go to the 


More Enthusiasm in Australia 

This is part of a kind letter from MILpREp 
Ettiotr (Western Australia) : 

“TI look torward to Tue Quiver every month. It 
is especially welcome as we are living right in the 


Bush. Mother used to take it when she was voung. 
We have a bound volume of 1876; it is very different 


from the present volume. There were no Companion- 
ship Pages in those days. I think the Special Eftort 
Day a splendid proposal As there are no Com- 


panions near me I shall have to work by myself, but 
I have an idea by which I hope to help you. 1 will 
not tell you what it is this time, as it may not be 
quite a success. Don't you think it would be lovely 
it, after the Special Effort Day and the fifth birthday 
of the Companionship, we could afford to support a 
fifth protége 2? That would be one a year. We are 
having very changeable weather now, but our winter 
is close at hand, so we cannot expect much else. 
Now, dear Alison, I think this is all for this time. 
With love and best wishes to yourself and * The 
Four,’ I remain your loving Companion.” 


My hope is that Mildred’s plan may 
result in several new members joining in 
her district. Our Australian Companions 
are most excellent correspondents——without 
exception, I think—and their letters are 
constant pleasures to us all. Here is another 

from ErRIcA WELSH: 


* DEAR ALISON, At last I am going to write to you 
again I am truly sorry I have not written before, 
because I know you like the Companions to keep up a 
fairly frequent correspondence with you, but my 
excuse (a very lame one, | am afraid, as most people 
sccm to make it) is that I have been very busy ever 
since I returned from my holiday at Kiama 

“1 did have such a delightful time away. Kiama is 
a well-known surfing place on the south coast. There 
ire three beaches, First Beach, Priest's Beach, and 
Kendal Beach We generally bathed on Priest's 





Beach, as very few people went there, and our party 
had it practically to themselve Onee upon a time 
First and Priest's Bea were all one, but during a 
great Storm not so long ago some great rocks were 
uncovered, dividing the beach into tw thev are now 
being gradually covered wit ind again, and soon 
there will once more be only one beacl Kiama 1s 
most noted for its Blow Hol ro get to the Blow 
Hole one must walk up a hill, and when one gets to 
the top there is a very tall lighthouse, as there are 
some dangerous rock n the coast just here Well, 
one sits down on a seat and looks down on a great 
expanse of rock. Suddenly aloud rumbling is heard, 
then immediately a mass of the most dazzling white 
pray leaps up many feet into the air, the sea comes 
ilong a subterranean passage through the rocks 
and then dashes up a great h le n a stormy day, 
providing the wind is in the right direction, the 
sight is very grand, the pray dashin ip twice 
as high as the lighthouse, which is a very high on 

‘There are not very many pretty places in eas) 
walking distance; a rule ne ou t walk hive or 
six miles to reach a pretty spot for a piente Ot 
course, a coach ma be hired, and then a very 
pleasant day can pent Behind t town is 
a great stretch of 1 ntam ca 1 * Mount Saddl 
back’; vou can easil nderstand | the mame 
Wiliat thie up f the mountain . 

“We have been havin h disagreeable weathet 
lately ; it has been t and sult ind evervon 
has been complainin { the heat; it does seem to 
tire one out , and makes one feel too lazy to do 
anvthing But to-da is «pute i change, it Is very 


dull and like rain, and there is a strong, cold wind 
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blowin I must iv it is nice to have a cool day 
for a change, but | would be better pleased if it 
didn’t blow quite so hard. Good-bye now.—lI am, 
yours truly, ErtcA Wewsn.” 


JEANIE Forpes (Aberdeenshire) says: 


Mar me to thank vou ever so much for 
t ndid k she received She is simply 
ted t t, and shows it to everyone and is 

trvi t 1 it.” 


Has Mary a picture of herself? She is 
our youngest prize- 
winner, and we 
should like to see 
her ! 

JEAN BEST 
(Aberdeenshire) has 
made 15s. by her 
last “Violet” 
magazine, and sent 
the money with 
her love. 

MaADGE WIL- 
LIAMS’— (Anglesey) 
wrote me a long 





. i oS! in ° 
bright letter. 

W 1 ttle Committee here a week ago 

We felt vn up I must not tell you all 
t, for they are only beginning to take 

Madge wa third in Anglesey (under 
16 yeal f age) in the Scripture Exam. 
She | working for an examination 
Amor the many neat and well-written 


letters in my bag this month is one from 
HILDA PuiItiipson. Writing from London, 
she told 1 he was just getting better after 
in illne and was staying at her grand- 
mamma’s home, where “ it is so nice.””’ We 
ull hope Hilda is in perfect health again 
now \ lor letter please, Hilda, as soon as 
you can write 
EMILY PRETSELL (Midlothian): 


I ar nding \ i postal order for three shillings, 

W I ted for our Fund (Emily, too, had 
I i two books given me by my uncle, 

I : ts, and the other * Four Winds 
| I d bot very much I am now 
ng * Betty the Scribe,” which I am also enjoy- 


Nora Situ (Cumberland) writes: 


J) 1 it is a very long time since I last 
wrote t , so l am writing to send vou a small 
S ipt f one shillin I am so pleased to see 
n THe Qui that r tour children are getting on 

ld pe that we shall soon be abk 

t t the 1 think THe Quiver ts such a 
I i we find in it so many ways of 

Mar und L are both verv busv with 

t now, for we are going in tor the 

Jur ( lve | il Exam. in July, and as this 
l i hich we can work we are working 

rat In t holidavs w had lovely 
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weather and so were able to go several nice long 
walks and cycle rides. We went for primroses once 
or twice, and brought roots to plant in the garden, 
and another afternoon went for a walk up on the 
fells. Do you know our district at all, Alison? We 
are not very close to the Cumberland Lakes, although 
we are almost in cycling distance of some of them, 
and there are many nice drives around here.” 


By the same post came also a letter from 
Nora’s sister, and a photograph cf her too. 
Mary also sent her subscription. 


“We have very interesting historical excursions 
from school during the spring and summer. We 
have been to Birdoswald to see the Roman wall and 
camp, to Bewcastle to see the famous cross, and to 
Denton Hall to see the tower. We also went from 
school to the Gelt Woods to see the Written Rock. 
This is a rock on which is an inscription supposed to 
have been carved by a Roman soldier who had 
gone to the woods to get stone from a stone quarry 
near in order to build the Roman wall. The country 
round here is very interesting, for it contains many 
relics of former times. The Carlisle Museum, which 
is considered one of the best of its size, contains 
many things which have been found about here. 
I always enjoy the chats very much. It is so nice 
to have so many correspondents from abroad, for 
they always write such interesting letters about 
where they live. I hope our four protégés are quite 
well.—Your affectionate Companion.” 


Write us more about your expeditions, 
will you, Mary? I should like to share 
some of the walks you and Nora enjoy so 
often in your beautiful country. 


A Jamaican Budget 
From CicELY HUMBER (Jamaica) comes 
this : 


“Dear Attson,—I have been away at boarding 
school all the time, so I have not had time to write to 
vou before now. We only get two weeks’ holidays, 
and they are nearly over already. You must forgive 
me if I don’t write very often, as we have hardly 
any time for writing 
letters at school 
like school very much 
and am getting on well 
and have made a lot 
ot friends We have 
four tennis courts, and 
we play every evening ; 
there is also a hockey 
court and a badminton 
court 1 like hockey 
very much, although I 
am only just learning 
to play rhe b 
play very nicely. It is 
always very cold up 
here, and we have to 
wear coats sometimes, 
but we like it all the 
same rhe place is 
very big and we some- 
times go for picnics on 
whole holidavs, and we take our lunch and dinner 
with us I have been to the sea nearly every day 
ince | came home, and enjoy the bathes very much, 
as it is so hot in the town. I have also been for some 
motor drives. I have two puppies now, one named 
Minx and the other named Fido. I've sent you a 
shilling for the Violet Fund 1 am sorry I can't 
send more this time, but I will get up something for 


ie 
r 
77 





Mary Smith 


i 
} 
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next time I must say good-bye now. With 
ill good wishes for the Fund, from—Your loving 


We must all have been wondering what 
had become of our Jamaican members. It 
seems a very long while since BETTY 
BALFouR’s writing appeared on my table 
Inez AGUILAR accounts for some others, you 
will see. I hope they will all be speaking for 
themselves in a very short time. 
GWEN AGUILAR (Jamaica) : 


Only a post card to let you know that I still 
remember you I suppose you must have seen that 


I passed my Preliminary Exam.? I was very glad, 
but only sorry I did not get Honours. How are the 
children? I will try and write again soon, but at 


present am very busy at school 


We alwavs wish we had “ done better,’ 
Gwen, and luckily—for we go on striving. 
Few things are more disastrous and deadly 
than complete self-satisfaction. Congratula- 
tions and best wishes 

Gwen, and perhaps some others, may be 
interested in a passage which struck me 
recently when I was reading the two big 
volumes in which Sir Edward Cook has told 
the life-story of Florence Nightingale. I 
should like to think that a large number of 
you will read those volumes; they are 
of wonderful interest and charm. Here is 
the passage : 

‘She never felt that she had done anvthing 
which might not have been done better ; and, though 
she must have been conscious that she had done 
e was for ever examining her motives 


x them fall short of her highest ideals 
here is a story told of a famous artist, that a friend 





entering his studio found him in tears. ‘I have 
produced a work,’ he said, ‘with which I am 
satisfied, and I shall never produce another.’ The 
premonition was true. No later masterpiece was 
produced The inspiration of the ideal was gone 


That inspiration never forsook Miss Nightingak 
in her pursuit of the art of life 

The italics are mine. Will you remember 
the idea and make a positive sentence for 
yourselves with the same thought ? 

INEZ AGUILAR (Jamaica) wrote about her 
holiday in Kingston 


I had a fine time, She i “A good Shake- 
mpany were there, and I went several nights 
Phen I often went to the moving picture shows 
Twice I saw Jamaica views and they made me 
more what a beauti little island Jamaica is 
rhe | lings where they have these shows are very 
I ly arranged ne place no roof, only a high 
fen round it, and it is really pleasant on a fine 
n t; the other | ling has a root but no walls, but 
it i ed all t um vith a fence, One night 
I went and sat ere | ld see the hills (in the 
distance), and little 1 little the moon began to 
| m | nd then then it rose higher and 
hi 1 at rit t i all it plendour 
I had Ka FI Bus wi me from vesterd 
until t " i Sa she has net written 
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to vou for a long time, but she is very busy every 
dav (except Sundays) Her sister Evste has not 
been at all well, and is away from home for a change. 
GWEN AGUILAR is also on the sick list. Isn't * Heart's 


Desire’ an interesting tale ?) Some of us are wonder. 
ing what Mrs. Ingram’s wish can lx One of my 
friends has told me what she thinks, and I have 
now decided what I think. I have read several of 


Mrs. De Horne Vaizev’s books and I do like them 
I think she understands exactly how young people 


feel, ete. . Do you know if any of the Companions 
in New Zealand or Australia would care to exchange 
picture post cards with me I only exchange views 
1 must inquire about our Four. How were they 
when you last heard I hope getting on nicely, 


With love to yourself and the children 


From Scotland and Elsewhere 
Emity Ramsey (Ayrshire) : 


*] am writing to tell vou about my Easter holiday 


which I spent at Saltcoats. I think it is about 
sixteen miles from Kilmarnock, and the town seemed 
very muddling when we arrived, but I soon got to 
know it We had unusually good weather for the 
time of vear, although at first it was very cold and 
windy We all went, including Jim the dog, who 
enjoved himself very much, as he had a bathe every 
day and was well fed by our landlady rhe house we 
staved in was on the Promenade, so we id a beauti- 
ful view of Arran About a fortnight ago we went 
for a picnic to Lamlash, Arran It was a beautiful 
day and the sea was as smooth as glass, which 
suited us all very well I have earned a little money 
through weeding and picking up some iron which 
was among the ashe n our tennis « t, but I am 
saving up for the Special Effort Day, so will not send 
it now. I hope the Four are well.—Love from your 


Companion, EMILY 

Ivy SLESSER sent her regular subscription 
from New Zealand with a tiny but loving 
note with it 

Heriot HuGues (London) also wrote me 
a nice little letter and sent some fragrant 
lilies from her garden hese flower gifts 
which Heriot, ISABEL Dopsson, and others 
sent have brightened our office and made 
my own room sweet with their scents and 
the thoughts they symbolised 

Entp Jones (South Wales)—when send- 
ing her subscription—asked if Jean Best 
wrote all her magazine in her own hand- 
writing : 


“ If so she must 


think I would 
writer for her n 
ung to have a Sj 


lovely if we could 
another child to ¢ 
ind I have been 
have made up our n 
it everv one { tl 
it ught to be a 
before I finish al 





But I must keep for myself what Enid 
says I am so thankful if, and when, our 
chats together do really help any of our 
Companions to be brave, and to mount toa 


higher level in their own life. We need all 
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help ll of us, that can be given, 


h our comradeship and the knowledge 


eth aim and 


r 


sharing an 
Life has very many 

They may differ. 
the conscious 


ther’s sympathy and affec- 


. 
iples 

ultic for us all. 
ed cheer and 


A] Suffolk) sent me a breezy 
her thoughts and experiences 

with the by-election in 
told of her success 
Grade Examination of the 
work to 
Kate 


} 


me 


oO 


As ted Board It means hard 


of and 


yme us know, 
neratulations : 
ial 


a good 


mged a 
Is such 


od benefit 


| t t vou have art Spe 
t ‘1 think it 


ind will derive a g 


The Month’s New Members 





May A.S NSON (age 16; Fauresmith, 
South Af writes, asking to be admitted 
to our ¢ ni mship 

I lt Pages and find them very 
u that must write i 
nt r only when I find it 

We | ve your letters always, May. 
Write you are able and care to do 
so ( much of your part of the country, 
| bout your hobbies and work 

\ \ N ve 21 Toronto, Canada) 
tell 

» is a member and I 1} ul a 
lett in which she asks me to join. 
N Maup ARMSTRON Newcastl 
1 have never seen her, t 
I rly I have onl been in 
( | me from Belfast 1 like 
1 will write a letter n 
I 1 rding the itv, et Wi 
] { IVER for over twelve vears, 
1 to anv leag in con 
I 

I hat our other Toronto mem 
I Will they write as soon as 
T ( 

Ma \ I 12 Dulwich) does 
I te with her coupon Please 

rite Mabel 

( IX. ANSTEY (age 14; London 
I to become a membet f vou 
‘ | ive read the | es for Some 
it such pages, but aftet 
r I wanted to read them each 
f ur new Companion 
rhat te li good “‘ advertisement 
not h! Welcome to out 
( | the least obligation 


of membership is to help in making the 
Pages more interesting 

ADAH POLLARD-URQUHART 14}; 
Pitlochry, N.B.) sent a gift to the Fund with 
her request for membership : 


(age 


“T have read the Companionship Pages for a long 


time,” she writes, “‘ and I think they are very nice 
the Companions’ letters are so interesting. I should 
like to join very much, I think it is splendid to 
support four children I have lived here for five 
years, and just now it is especially pretty, with the 
trees all in leaf. There are some lovely copper 


beeches out near the house, they are quite red in 


colour. I came back from Edinburgh this week. 
was spending the holidays there. I went to the new 
Zoo, which is a very large place. There is a deat 


little baby camel there just now ; it has two humps.’ 


Adah was good enough to reply to my 
acknowledgment of her gift very soon : 
“Thank you much for your letter which I 


got vesterday evening. It came just in time for me 
as Saturday is my dav for writing letters 


very 


to answer it, 
during lesson time It was good of vou to write 
tome. Hownice to think vou have been in Pitlochry ! 
If ever vou come again I hope I shall see you. My real 
home is in Bournemouth. I always go there for 
summer, I haven't got much for the Fund yet, 
but hope to have soon have given up a weekly 
paper which I used to have, and give the money, 
week by week, for the Fund. We (my governess 


and I) play tennis a good deal, and now when I lose 
That I am saving, too, 


i set I pav a halfpenny 
for the Fund. I have paid 2d. already this week. It 
doesn’t say much for my playing!” 

I couldn't be ungenerous enough to say 
I hope Adah loses lots of games so that 


we benefit. But, so far, it isa unique method 
of helping the Violet Fund. Among our 
members there may be others who will copy. 


Will my Unknown Keader’”’ (Ashford) 
and T. C. (Alberta, Canada) correspondents 
accept this word of thanks for very kind 
letters It is an encouragement to receive 


such cordial greetings and wishes from the 


older folks who read our magazine and like 
our Pages 

There must be very many who, if they 
thought of it, could help me_ personally 


by introducing to our Companionship boys 
not linked to anything 
I should be so grateful if 


ind girls who are 


else of the kind 
they would do this as opportunity serves. 

lwo Home Letter Prizes go this month to 
NORA MARY and the Foreign 


one to ErtcA WELSH. 


and SMITH, 


More about those 
Christmas Gift Competitions 


There will be prizes in several sections for 


Seniors and Juniors 


These sections will be 
\. Dressed Dolls No doll to cost more 
than one shilling 
995 
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B.—Scrap - books Not one ordinary 
scrap-book, be it ever so nice, will be eligible. 
They are to be called ‘‘ The Town (or the 
County) I Live In” Books. You will want 
pictures of the place where your home is 
and all sorts of interesting facts to write in 

to make personally interesting books for 
our little sick friends 

C.—Christmas Gifts from Boys to Boys. 
Our boy Companions who do not “ fancy x 
either of the above may make any article 
they like that they think another boy would 
rejoice to receive as a present. No outlay 
of more than a shilling will be permitted. 

D.—You know how children love having 
letters. I want a whole lot of really beauti- 
fully written letters, Christmas letters, to 
send to boys and girls who seldom get a 
postman’s visit. 

The last date for entries will be November 
30th. 

Will the girls who enter for the doll 
dressing competition make the garments 
in the very simplest fashion? This does 
not necessitate ugliness or any lack of 
daintiness. But it does mean the absence of 
superfluous buttons and tapes and bands. 
Nowadays the best-dressed children are the 
most simply dressed. Fashions "’ perco 
late, as it were, from one set of people to 
another. And perhaps we can help some 
less fortunate mothers and girls to see 
beauty in the simplicity of our gift-dolls’ 
clothes, and suggest easy fashions for other 
girls to copy The Magyar style, for 
example, is adapted for baby use as well as 
for bigger children—and dolls (!)—and there 
ire various “‘ reforms’’ you will think of. 
Anyway, the dolls that win the prizes will 
be those that have been planned for along 


these lines. There must be no expenditure 


over one shilling, and the details of the 
expenditure must be given on a_ label, 
titched on to the back of the doll’s clothes 
On the label also must be given the name 

nd address of the competitor and her age 
Please note that the shilling need not include 
the cost of any materials you may have 
by you and use. Also, that it is not at 





all the monetary value of the doll and its 
garments that weighs with me in the de- 
cision, 

I hope many of our boy members will 
show me their skill and their wish to give 
joy to others in their competition. 

Now as to the Christmas letters. Each 
one must be enclosed in a blank stamped 
envelope ready for me to send on to a boy or 
girl at Christmas. You must not put your 
private address in the letter, but write 
“THE QOvurver Office, La Belle Sauvage, 
E.C.”” Sign your own name if you wish, and 
be sure to enclose a slip with your name, 
age, and address for me to see I think 
this competition should give a great deal 
of pleasure to you who enter and to those 
who will be getting the letters 

Meanwhile | am hoping for a large number 
of letters for our own Four. Do not forget 
that the same regulation about a stamped 
envelope and the slip applies to this com- 
petition 

So far I have said not a word this month 
on our 


Special Effort Day 

It is very near now—Saturday, Septem- 
ber 5th 1 am quite aware that it may be 
impossible for every member of our Com- 
panionship to do something financially for 
us. I need scarcely say | hope most intensely 
that every one who can will do so. But it 
would be a big pleasure to me if all our 
members, new and old (especially some of 
those who have not written for long months), 
would celebrate our fifth birthday by 
writing me a letter on that day And if you 
are quite unable to share in our financial 
effort, will you try that day to get me at 
least one new Companion ? The wider our 
circle the more scope for us, naturally. 

There will be special Letter Prizes for 


stories of that day and its doings. Every 


one of you will have my loving sympathy, 
and I shall try to 
send a thought flying 


to you all ° 
Your friend ee 


AAS 


> 
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HOW TO TREAT OBESITY 


CAN 


Miss people who have accumulated ex- 
cess fat hesitate to take any steps to 
reduce it in the fear that their general health 
may suffer. As a rule, stoutness shows itself 
so slowly that it is regarded as being in the 
nature of things, until almost with a shock 
the person realises that his or her weight and 
proportions are becom- 
ing, or have become, 
abnormal. 
Then too often the 
sufferer accepts it as in- 
evitable, after a few more 
or less useless and trying 
endeavours to work off 
the superfluous fat. Strict 
dieting, exhausting exer- 
cises, and courses of violent 
drugs bring the body to 
such a condition of weak- 
ness that the patient 
begins to fear for her 
health. 
Certainly no continued 





IT BE CURED WITHOUT INJURY TO HEALTH ? 


there is a keener appetite, increased vigour, 
and high spirits. 

“Tt is a marvellous remedy,” wrote a 
lady a few months ago. “I was 13 st. 
before taking the course, and have lost 
2 st. 2 lbs., and I am very fit in consequence. 
Antipon is the only permanent cure for 
obesity, and an excellent 
tonic as well. I am in 
the best of health.” 

Again, a lady from 
North London writes of 
Antipon that: “It has 
put new life into me. I 
have no more tired and 
weary feelings after my 
day’s work, but I feel 
just as fresh as when I 
started.” 

In the same strain hun- 
dreds of patients whose 
obesity Antipon has cured 
refer to its wonderful 
tonic and health-creating 
vitalises 





accumulation of excess fat 


“Yes! You are much too heavy. 


properties. It 


can be ignored without You must undergo the Antipon treat- and strengthens the whole 
- . nent. I confidently recommend it, You ae . ; en 
seriously impairing both a get it cage meal Chemists S\ stem. It is harmless 
pants to the most delicate con- 


the health and happiness 





of the individual. 

Doctors themselves now admit the use- 
lessness of the old starvation methods, and 
the permanent injury that follows violent 
i } et" . bs oe 99 I 
drugging and other vigorous “cures” that 
seriously ill in the 


mal : 
nake the patient 


isually vain endeavour of removing his or 
her obe sity. 

Those treatments have been relegated to 
the dark ages of medicine. In their stead 
there has come the gentle proved efficacy 
of Antipon. It eliminates and absorbs the 
excess fat, and at the same time it nourishes 
ind builds up the body. By the second 
day there is a reduction in weight ranging 


irom half a pound up to 3 Ibs., and with this 


stitution, and it is the 
specific permanent cure for stoutness in any 
degree. 

A certain, speedy cure for obesity awaits 
you in Antipon. Your letter posted to-day 
will bring you a bottle in plain wrapper by 
return of post, and after a day and a night 
you will have begun to realise the Antipon 
cure for yourself. Antipon is not expensive 
It is sold at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. by all chemists, 
stores, etc., and is stocked by wholesale 
houses throughout the world, or will be sent 
post free in the United Kingdom, privately 
packed, on receipt of remittance by the 
sole manufacturers, The Antipon Company, 
Olmar Street, London, S.E. 
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PUFFED RICE and 


Prof. Anderson’s Discovery 


Prof, A. P. Anderson conceived the idea 
of treating cereals in this heroic way. 

Up to that time gentle methods were 
used, Cereals were cooked, baked or 
toasted The « bject of a'l is to break up 
the food granules so that digestion can act. 

But those gentle methods are only partly 
effective. Only part of the millions of 
starch granules are broken. 

Prof. Anderson's aim was to break up 
all the granules. This is the method he 
worked out. 


How it is Done 


It is done inthis way : Selected kernels of 
wheat or rice are sealed up in great bronze- 
steel guns. Then the guns are revolved 
for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 

That heat turns the moisture in the 


grain to steam, a d tl pressure becomes 
tremendou S — the guns are un- 
sealed and the ste m explode: The gran 

are puffed to eight times former size— 
made four times as porous as bread. ‘The 
Mihions of t od granu are all blaste d 
to pieces. The grains are made fulls 


twice as digestible as the best other 


Puffed Rice and Wheat are the whole 
; ti porous and crisp 


ready to melt in the mouth. 





PUFFED WHEAT 


>. 
The Steam Explosion 

Inside of each grain of wheat and rice 
there’s a certain amount of mx sture en- 
closed in each of the thousands of granuk 
of which the grain is composed, 

Prof. Anderson said, “I'll find a way to 
turn that moisture to steam and exploue it. 
I shall literally blast those food granules 
to pieces. 

And he did it—after years of experiment 
As a result you have whole-grain foods 
made wholly digestible. 

You have foods which don’t tax _the 
stomach—foods without waste. In é vad 
vou get but part of the wheat. In Pi 1 
Wheat you get the whole grain, 

And it happily happens that those feods 
are also the most delicious cereal foods 


in existence, 


Ready to Serve 
Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat suggest 
toasted nuts. ‘They are used like muts in 
icing cake, in garnishir ecream. ‘They 
are St with berries or ban: inas to give 
a nut-like blend. 
Serve with milk or cream for breakfast 


and supper. They pply whole-grain 
foods which are crisper than biscuits—tour 
times as porous as bread. 


Ideal foods tor the holidays—no cooking 
—no trouble—ready to 
forgets them 
after eating a single dish. Buy a packet 
of each to see which you preter. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere—Puffed Rice 7d. per packet, Puffed Wheat 6d. per packet. If you have 


an difficulty in Obtaining them, send us your name 


3 QUAKER OATS LTD., FIN 


and address and we will see you are supplied. 


BURY SQUARE, LONDON, F.C 
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THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


The Grace of Internationalism 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


HE world is growing smaller every day ; 


one can almost see it shrinking. 
When the Prodigal packed up and dis- 


1, it was indeed a very far country 


Mathematically it might 


appear¢ 
to which he went. 


have been only a few miles off, but socially 
it was twenty thousand, for there were no 
mail services then, no newspapers vieing 


marconis, no 
telegrams, “‘no nothin’.””. When a man 


slipped out of his hamlet he just vanished. 


in widest circulation, no 


This has always been to me the key of 
the parable, for it made the load of loads on 
the heart of the father. Where was his 
lad? How was he? Was he still living ? 
\s time went on the missing youth obsessed 
the good man; he, the father, had made 
ll arrangements carefully and justly, but 
he had got into odd, preoccupied ways, 
such as that walk every morning and evening 
to the top the hill, silently looking round 


in hope, just in hope. It explains to me, too, 
the curmudgeon-like grumble of the elder 


brother when the wanderer did at last turn 
up He wasn't a bad sort of fellow, that 
elder brother, though much maligned in 
the pulpit; it was only that he had been 
feeling rather passed over by his father of 
late, a he was as yet too young to under- 

ind why his father’s preoccupation should 
increase with the lapse of the days; it 


wasn’t that the elder brother loved the 
younger | but he had had the feeling for 

me time of being himself rather over- 
looked 


The Prodigal and the Post 
it would all have been so different if the 


world had shrunk as it has now. Then the 
Prodigal rood soul at heart—would no 
doubt have written home regularly, even 


When he down at sandals and could 
not prepay the postage; or if he had 
Chosen to sh without leaving any fixed 
addre h uld have been advertised for, 
or the |] ign Office been requested to 
make ing and the wanderer would 
have been located. To honest, loving folk, 
Us is the boon of the earth’s shrinkage, 
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though malefactors regard it in 
another light. 

When I was little and simple it puzzled 
me to read in the Good Book that God had 
one blood all nations of men.” 
dare doubt it, but I couldn’t 
I had seen some Ching Chow 


may 


“made of 
I did not 
understand it. 
Chinamen with their little slot eyes, twisted 


tails and gibbering speech; had also seen 
some very black negroes walking on their 
feet, as a concession to the white man, 


when I was sure they would feel more at 
home walking on all fours; and had I not 
heard missionaries speak and display pic- 
tures wherein it was impossible to trace 
any human likeness ? The points of diver- 
gence, in sooth, were very evident, but it 
took me many years of closer intimacy 
before I discovered the thousand points of 


agreement. My heart is at rest about 
these things now; I have come to endorse 
the old statement entirely, though I know 
this admission will recall the curate who 
was good enough to remark, “St. Paul 
says ’’—so-and-so—‘‘ and I in part agree 


with him/’’ The condescension is somewhat 


marked. 


From the Back of Beyond 

The shrinkage, however, has brought us 
all closer, with corresponding better compre- 
hension. What the Back of 
Beyond becomes common talk here in an 
hour, find the people out there 
have acted much as would have done 

they have pitied one another, helped and 
tried to do 
justly by one another, very much, in fact, 
as if they had been living in the Five-Mile 
Radius. The Babel has still a 


happens at 


and we 
we 


encouraged one another, or 


Tower of 


good deal to answer for, but it is not Cook 
only who has interpreters everywhere, for 


if those who are cast 


unknown speech are only good at panto- 


among strangers ot 


mime, they will not be long in finding 
hearts that understand, and so come to 
appreciate the profundity of the saying, 


“We're a’ John Tamson’s bairns. 


I know of nothing in which this unity of 
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the nations is more pronounced than in the 
exercise of compassion The head keeps 
people apart, but the heart joins them 
togethe! 
but pity sends help wherever the want is 
ereat and urgent. Che world, in truth, is 


suspicion builds great warships, 
t ? 


eetting more and more like the big family 
of the cottal these have all their different 
tasks to do in different villages, and while 
things are normal at home there is little 
coming and going among them; let there 
come some sorrow, however, in the old 
nest, and the heart of every sturdy son and 
daughter goes out in help 


An International League 

This is abundantly shown by the Crutch- 
and-Kindness League Ina simple, loving 
way the League fathers and mothers the 
twelve thousand small, poor, crippled chil- 
dren of London, and its members hail from 
every part of the earth—from the Great 
Wall of China, the sleets of Moscow, the 
sands of the Soudan, Jerusalem, Australia, 
America—whencesoever a letter in English 
words can make its way, thence come 
monthly messages of cheer to the wee, 
hirpling bairns of our Empire's capital. 

This is all that the League asks, but is it 
not much? It is verv much to the small 
crippl How they prize these letters! 
storing them in tin cans as if they were 
stocks and shares, reading and re-reading 
them to their chums, or sleeping with them 
under their pillow where, alas! they are 
often found when the patient little souls 
have passed to where the ill-fitting bodies 
can no longer hamper 
» much to the writers 
hemselves. It gives an outlet to the good 


But it also means 
{ F 
heart nd trains it the better to find the 


real joy of our short life And training 1s 
required for thi since there isn’t a single 

rm of goodness in any one of us, but all 
too soon rots away if not cultivated Aged 


k know it, the young need to be taught, 


and the League supplies the opportunity, 
for its work can be done at any age, by 
either sex, and everywhere 

While many 
pelle 


of the lden lodest 


ood deeds are still com- 


to hang a istles in the air for want 


ded to draw them 
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down to solid ground, the like cannot be 
said of the Crutch-and-Kindness League, 
for a shilling is the only outlay its member- 
ship exacts, tendering in return a beautiful 
large card of association, for framing. This 
is the only disbursement, in addition, of 
course, to the monthly stamp needed for 
the cripple’s reply, for, poor soul, he or she 
has never the means for postage, or wouldn’t 
be on the list of the League. It often 
happens, to be sure, that the member grows 
fond enough of his or her cripple as to send 
the suffering mite away for a week or two’s 
holiday to the country or seaside, but this 
is an extra-special of the willing and capable 
heart; it is not looked for by the League. 

All other particulars can be had for a 
stamp from Sir John Kirk, J.P., Secretary 
and Director, Ragged School Union, 3. 
John Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 


> 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


Miss M. 1 Aldwell, Boscombe, Hants; Miss F, 
Anderson, Portlaw, Ireland 

Miss Nellie Baty Neweastle-on-Tyne ; Miss 
Clarissa P. Bywater, Birchteld, Birmingham. 

Miss Carpenter, Hollingsworth, Cheshire 

Miss Clara Davenport, Crouch End, London, N 

Miss EK. Fenton, Parnell, Auckland, New Zealand; 
Mr. E. A. Field, St. Albans, Hert 

Miss Mvyra_ Hall, Connswater, Belfast; Miss 
Margaretta Hill, Antrim, Ireland 

Miss Hazel Johnston, Dunedin, New Zealand; 
Miss Gertrude M. Jones, California, U.S.A. ; Miss E. 
Jordan, East Portlemouth, S. Devon 

Miss Winifred Kent, Auckland, New Zealand 

Miss Phyllis de Lacy, Crowboroug Sussex ; Miss 
Margaret Lazell, Colchester, Essex; Mi Lucey 
Libbiter, Shalford, Surrey; Miss Beryl Livingstone, 
Rvde, Isle of Wight; Miss A. Lorimer, Bonnington, 
Edinburgh. 

Miss E. Mackint , 

Miss E. Preston, Brixton Hill, London, S.W. 

Mrs. F. B. Robinson, Ontario, Canada 


Montrose, N.B. 


Miss Lilian Saunders, KRvde, Isl f Wight: 
Miss E. Scammell, Denmark Hill, London, S.E. 
Miss E. K. Sheppard, Birr, Ireland; Miss Florence 
Smith, Bucknell, Salop; Miss H. Smith, Lymington, 
Hants 


Miss Madge Purnbull, Gosforth, Neweastle-on- 
Cyne. 

Miss Eva Vickers, Eastgate, Durhan 

Mrs. Webb, Pontrilas, Hereford; Mrs. Wi ms, 
Philadelphia, U.S.A.; Mrs. Wolley, Bournemout 
Hants; A. H. Wolseley, Esq., Birmingham, Warw! 
Miss E. Worthington, Forest Row, 5S ex 

Miss A. M. Galletly, Miss Emil Jardine, Miss 
leanie Craig, Mi Lily Shannon, Dumfries, N.B 
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 Giadb tums 


—— Why! I simply love it.” 
Birp’s is the only Custard which wise 
mothers should choose for their children, 
because it alone contains a rich store of body- 
building nutriment, and is so pure that it 
never disagrees. 
Watch the children enjoy 
Birp's Custard and thrive upon it. 
Among the grown-ups, BIRD'S Custard is also 
first favorite. Its clean fresh taste and velvet 
creaminess add a delightful relish to all stewed 


fruits and puddings. 
Sold in Pkts. 2 for 14d, Boxes 4d & 74d, LARGE 84d Tins. 


























THE FASHION EVERYWOMAN LIKES 
A Shirt Blouse of 
REAL SCOTCH WINCEY 


ind fashions go, but the popular shirt 
fixture in tn realms of woman’s 
r the occasion, except formal 


t irt blouse alwavs 






Ug 


shionablk 
n material 


o  llliff 
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Wi rtrd. a vard in silk - and - wool 
\ ndsomely by writing to-day to 
Avr, Scotland, | 


Me Xx Si t Wincey House, 


Patterns and Price List “ P,” sent post tree A3 
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non-poisonous, non-irritant, 
free from smel!, and very economical 
in use. I/- bottle makes 100 yguarts—and every 
drop is efficient. Use Lysoform for sweetening 
sinks, drains, etc., and in water used for wash- 
ing clothes and bedroom utensils, Its safety, con- 
venience and economy render Lysoform a truly 
practical disinfectant for general use. Use Lyso- 
form in the bath it softens the water, refreshes 
the skin. Kills bad odours immediately and 
operatesatonce. Destroys smell of cooking, etc, 


ysoform 


The ECONOMICAL 
DISINFECTANT and GERMICIDE, 
All Chemists, in green octagonal bottles, 1/., 2/6, 4/6. 


Send for booklet Sole Agents: 
THOS. CHRIS! Y & CO., 412, Old Swan Lane, Loadon, E.c 





Little Points about Drinking, 
“SYDRINA” TEMPERANCE BEVERAGE. 


In these days of new beverages and new combinations 
of mixed drinks, such as punches, claret-cups, and 
cocktails, temperance workers are often puzzled to 
suggest a non-alcoholic beverage that can in any way 
be said to meet the need of thirsty humanity. j 

The demand is, undoubtedly, for a drink that 
carries its own fine full flavour and is independent of 
any addition of wine, liqueur, or cordial—a drink as 
inviting as champagne and as innocuous as tea: as 
suitable for the business man's dinner-table as for the 
counter of the school tuck-shop. Given such a drink, 
and the easy opportunity of purchasing it, and a good 
sound, steady blow has been struck for the cause of 
temperance. 

Messrs. John Symons & Co., Ltd., of Totnes, 
Devon, invite the earnest co-operation of Quiver 
readers in the placing upon the home tables of 
the people a really delicious and wholesome non 
intoxicating beverage, produced by themselves, and 
named ‘* Sydrina."’ 

Its flavour is rich and full, and reminiscent of 
Devonshire apple orchards. ‘* Sydrina”’ is pleasantly 
effervescent, wholesome, and refreshing at all times, 
especially during hot summer weather 

Ask your grocer or mineral-water dealer to stock it 
otherwise apply direct to Messrs. Symons, at Totnes, 
for a small cask or case. ‘' Sydrina"’ is so good, s 
invigorating, and so inviting in taste and appearance 
that, once it has been introduced to the public, it will 
command a very large sale. 

Any Dealer desiring to take up a bottling agency is 
requested to apply direct to Messrs. John Symons & 





Co., Ltd., The Fruit Mills, Totnes, Devon. 


C. BRANDAUER & Co, Lm, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PEAS. 


Neither Scratch 
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4 _— 
a= fe SEVEN PRIZE wor Gpaet 
- MEDALS. Attention is 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 


FOOT’S WHEEL CHAIRS 


SELF-PROPELLING and SELF-ADJUSTABLE. 


Constructed on new and improved principles, which enable 
the occupant to change the inclination of the back or leg-rest 
either together or separately to any desired position, meeting 
every demand for comfort and necessity ; also supplied with 
single or divided and extensible leg-rests. Have specially 
large Kubber-Tyred Wheels, and are most easily propelled. 
No other Wheel Chair is capable of so many adjustments. 


OINTMENT |. 


cures without painful operation, lancing, or cutting, § | 
t f Ulee A esses, Boils, Whitlows, Fatty or Cyst: | 
P . ed Wor . and all forms of | 


Piles, Fistula, Polypu ! 
kes it the best application | 


I 
Its penetrati power make 
1 t Bronchial Tr les, 
SEND PENNY STAMP FOR SAMPLE. 
i Ad, et t free for P.O. from 


y niga Lai re 
E. BURGESS, 59 Gray s Inn Road, London, W.C. ./dvice gratis. | 





















Catalogue F 24 of Wheel Chairs in various designs, Free. 


We sfectalsse in the manufacture of ad kinds of Invalid Furniture 
and applrances for bod.ly rest and comfort Catalogues Fiee. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 171 New Bond Street, London, W. 
SRT Sm 











CITIZENS IN THE MAKING 


How a Great Dominion trains her Sons 


By DENIS CRANB 
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OMEWHERE 
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in RKome, I 
for the 


a World Conscience. 


Europe—in 


Is an association 
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especially, the sense of citizenship is extra- 
ordinarily developed, with a corresponding 
pride that tends, at times, to vainglory. It 





vhatever the achievements of — is one of the reasons why your Englishman, 
t] is mificant. It shows how after having lived for a while in a prairie 
rap travelling. It is not long city and on paying a visit to the place of his 
S { ch more parochial entities, birth, chafes to be back again in the new land. 
{ ience and the “civic In England he is forcibly reminded (except 
regarded as new senses on polling days) of his insignificance; he 
realised, to say nothing of does not matter, his voice and opinion do 
kened. Nowadays welabour not count; whereas out yonder he is a 
| expand them, the principles social entity, a necessary wheel in the civic 
being, with equal fervour, machine, and is recognised as such. 
hools, enunciated from our “IT felt as if I wasn’t wanted,” said a 
| pounded in our parks. native of a small midland town, telling me 
Our O Dominions start ahead of us how he found things on a visit home. 
1 t With them, the social con- ‘ Everything seemed to be run by private 
civic sense are not something parties, or by people very different from 
r awakened in a_ hoary, the likes of me But here in Canada I 
; ~“ but 
They erely 
but 
ex r ap- 
{ i in tact 
ill 
ot ira 
take 
ne 
5 LIT 
l al 
ly 
wes Typical New Town in yy 
eacl Saskatchewan. 
ir, sacrifice, and responsi- feel I’m somebody, and I tell you I mean 
bil luties go hand in hand. to make this city go.” 
I that evasion of duty so It is not that Jack is as good as his 
r and older communities. master that is a spiteful travesty of the 
Ph ire to evade it fact. It is that Jack is as good as he merits 
i] } the most remarkable features to be. The accidents of life—birth, fortune, 
) i ti In the newer ones place—are not allowed to obscure more 
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intrinsic qualities. A man’s a man for a’ 
that (I speak broadly), whether he runs a 
bank, keeps a store, or handles a spade. 

I shall not forget the first time this approx- 
imation to equality of citizenship was brought 
home to me. It was in Ottawa—where, 
perhaps, more than anywhere in Canada, 





Street Scene in 
a New Town, 


British social habits and prejudices are be- 
ginning to appear—on the occasion of a 
great political speech by the Premier. <A 
building to accommodate several thousands 
had been requisitioned. I was going in the 
company of a highly placed Government 
official 
Better hustle,’’ said he; 
late.”’ 
“Why?” said I. ‘“ There'll be seats re- 
served for us, I suppose ? ” 
“* Reserved seats ?’’ helaughed. ‘* You're 
not in England now. There are no reserved 


it’s getting 


seats here on these occasions. We've got 
to take our chance with the rest.’ 

And there, sure enough, were Members 
of Parliament, prominent city officials, not 
to mention half a dozen millionaires, seated 
in the audience cheek by jowl with your 
typical Jack Canuck of every hue, Strange 
indeed, to English tastes, but once out there 
a sensible man falls quickly into the spirit 
of things and comes to like it. 


Civic pride has been fanned by the 
“ boosting”? proclivities of enterprising 
Boards of Trade. Those pamphlets that 
set forth in terms so roseate the merits of 
particular towns exercise an influence that, 
in spite of their exaggerations, is not wholly 
bad. They encourage one to make the most 
of small mercies and 
stir up a wholesome 
emulation. The chief 
assets ot his own town, 
as well as those of 
other towns near by, 
are made familiar to 
the humblest citizen, 
who, when a new 
enterprise is pro- 
jected, pays up gladly 
in the hope of estab- 
lishing the su- 
periority of his own 
place beyond dispute. 
And since, every year, 
there are some 400,000 
new-comers seeking a 
place of settlement, it 
must be admitted he 
has the best of mo- 
tives for making his 
town attractive. 
yy + In many parts of 
Canada, in the con- 
duct of town affairs, 
the civic sense 1s directly appealed i... Help 
to keep your city clean ”’ is a notice com- 
monly seen on receptacles for rubbish in the 
Exterminate flies, and help to 
make your city the healthiest in the West ”’ 
is another like unto it. 
From citizenship to nationhood is not a 


streets. 


long stride, and it is perhaps because Canada 
cultivates the one that she is endowed with 
so strong a sense of the other. Surely a 
young nation was never so Conscious (her 
enemies would say so boastful) of her high 
destiny, so proud of her youth and promise, 
as this nearest of the great Dominions. 

You catch it in a sentence from Montreal's 
recent appeal on behalf of the Cartier 
Centenary: ‘We Canadians feel that 
Canada, as the first of the Overseas 
Dominions to have acquired, by the Umion 
of the Provinces, the status of a nation, 
has achieved a position to-day amongst 
nations that” reflect added lustre and 
dignity to the Motherland,” 


vou 
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The Charms of South-Western 
Ireland for Holiday and Health 


HERE is the pen that can fittingly and ably describe the 
W loveliness, transcendent beauty, the enrapturing mag- 
nificence, the entrancing allurement, and the subtle 
captivation of the sylvan scenery, the romantic rusticity, the 
glorious mountainous magnificence, and the charming combination 
of waterfall, glen, and seascape that spreads itself in lavish splendour 
as a wondrous panorama over the south-western district of ‘* dear 
old Ireland "’ ? 

To think of lovely Killarney, of the sirenic charms of Glengariff, 
the rugged beauty of Bantry Bay, and the quiet fascination of 
dear little Parknasilla, nestled in the valley, is to call up in oneself 
a spirit of unrest, an irresistible hunger that can alone be satisfied 
by the resolve that the earliest opportunity shall be the occasion 
for a visit to this most refreshing atmosphere for the reinvigoration 
of soul and body and of jaded nerves. 

Surely here Nature has just been allowed to have her own 
untrammelled and unfettered way, producing a luxuriant growth of 
foliage and flower, forming landscape and seascape that simply 
baffle and even defy description by the pen of the writer or even 
by the pencil of the artist. 

There are in certain places lovely landscapes that give one 

LA the idea that in ages past some wondrous giant hand created an 

upheaval of the earth's formation, bringing into existence towering 
mountains, sloping hillsides, basin-like valleys, angry waterfalls, 
rivulets, and tranquil lakes, and that in due course Time and Nature have together 
x ul the wondrous scene, covering with richest verdure and blossom, and stately 
ind the crannies, the mountains and the valleys, the hill slopes and the river sides. 
wn country—so lovely is it that one is reminded of the beautiful thought expressed by 
ng ‘*God's Garden"’ 
“The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the bird for mirth, 
One is nearer God's heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 


into this charming vista of beauty one has but to avail oneself of the services of the Great 


Railway. The quick-running and comfortable expresses of this railway system run direct 
Cork to Queenstown, and there are branch lines that take the traveller to Waterford, 
i the entrancing district of Killarney, Caragh, and Valentia. Happy indeed is he or she 
nfortably seated in a corner in one of these trains, bound for the beauties of this land 
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EYES AND NO EYES 


A Holiday Talk 


to give an 
f what they h 


t so many peopl come 

without being 
a clear account 
and done ? 


a holiday 
v kind of 


ive seen 


Here is a friend who has just returned 


harming 
im 


time 


For 


\ en e and 


Rome. 
Vo S we had 
lot but, 
And 


VCs, 


that 


some holidavs we save 1 


* Delightful, 
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It was a long train journey 
we 


is all. 


lovely 


had a 
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dliday Snapshot. 


and our thoughts for months. <A 


at that 
a landmark 


beauty 


than that, most people never really see a 
beautiful sight until they photograph it. 
‘The man who has his camera with him is 
not content with saving, “Oh, charming !” 
and passing on. He finds out why the 
view is charming, looks at it with the 


eve of an artist, drinks in its more subtle 
beauties, ascertains the best point. of 
view, and then, when he has _ really 


focussed the picture in his mind’s eye, he 
just the button, and with the 
faithful camera he turns what at the best 
can only be a momentary vision into a 
picture living for all time 

A friend of the writer's has his walls 
covered with enlargements of the pic- 
tures taken on various holiday tours 
here are some exquisite Norwegian fjords, 
there some pictures from the 
Canaries here again are more 
personal reminders friends of the photo- 
grapher taken in unconventional atti- 
tudes—-pictures which could have been 
secured in no other way. ‘That, again, is 
anothe1 taking one’s own 
camera may buy picture postcards 
by the dozen, but the snapshot shows 
just what has about 


presses 


quaint 


while some 


advantage of 


one 


vou have seen—it 


it an individuality and personality that 
can be secured in no other way. 

But, whether one takes a camera or 
not, the average holiday-maker will get 
much more out of his holiday if he will 


observe closely steadily, with 


learn to 
knowledge 


and with care 





mone 
tew weeks, and it is all over, with but the 
memory—and a fading memory 
of what should have been 
in a person’s life 
So many people who visit the 
pots ol the world cannot after- 
wards retain an adequate 
1OTY | Ill] l\ because 
t do what 
1 t betore their eves “This is 
the J,atefo ()] es, Very 
prett nd now we'll go 
on to the next pl LC¢ 
Perhaps if people would take 
t ight extra trouble of carry- 
g a camera, the ight cure 
t ly of this « l wav ot 
thins There 1 nn 
thi peculiar] tisiving about 
takll ( cl aD holiday 
1 lap ts of t Pace Wwe 
r site ] nila- 
t posse md {ter th 
| | 1 ore 


A Helping Hand. 
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Madame Karina’s Hair grows two inches 
in less than three weeks! 




















Lavona Hair Tonic did it! 


All stage celebrities use and praise Lavona Hair Tonic. The 
following letter recently received from Madame Karina, the famous 
Covent Garden Opera Dancer, explains why. 

Dear § 
Lavona Hair To lclightful. Anyone who uses it can have no doubt that 
it does everything yo n f I erving the al « of tl hair 
Ph re vtl tp re any ng better or more pleasant 
ive | r preparat y hair grew quite a couple 


ippearance 


to . ell been using your 7 
of inches in lese thanthree weeks, 21d it ha p 
‘\' & \ IT remain, ¥ faithfully 
(Sig ) KARINA 
Grey hair regains its natural colour—brittle hair turns soft and 
glossy—dandruff disappears and falling hair is stopped, if you use 


Lavona Hair Tonic. “The kind that's guaranteed.” 


Satisfaction or Money Back 
td t ll with your t t He will hand you a bott! La i Hair Tonic and his 


] 
y r deposit, if atte 
these « ti Boots Cash Chemists, 
Army & Navy Stor r. Army & Navy St 
» Henry H r, Lid., Timothy White Co., or 


nse.” 212 214, Great Portland Street, Lonpon, W. 
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Beauty’s 
Influence 


Personal attractiveness goes a long way towards success in life. 
Beauty influences people very strongly. 

Every woman cannot have perfect features, but she can possess 
a beauty even more important—a good complexion, that clear 
unblemished skin which makes the plainest face charming and 
attractive, and enables woman to retain her youthful appearance. 


It is only a matter of a little time and care and— 





KING OF HEALTH 


Toilet Cream 


Regesan Cream is scientifically constituted to aid Nature in 
nourishing and beautifying the skin. It cleanses the pores, 
enabling them to fulfil their natural functions, and makes the 
skin pliable yet firm, clear and velvety. 

In cases where the skin has been neglected the beneficial properties 
of Regesan Toilet Cream can be proved on the first application, 
Unless the skin is in perfect condition a slight tingling occurs, 
which is due to the astringent nature of the cream. This is only 
of short duration, but it proves that the cream is stimulating and 
toning up the skin. After a few applications the tingling will not 
occur, which means that the skin has become perfectly healthy. 
Regesan Toilet Cream is delightfully perfumed, is non-greasy, 
and cannot possibly grow hair. 


103d. and 1/6 per Jar. 


GUARANTEED 
AND 
SOLD ONLY BY 





mittance Address Regesan Ltd, Trent St., Nottingha 
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COLOURED 
PATTERNS 
POST FREE. 
















IN THE CHILDREN’S ROOM. 


ROMPING children make a lot of difference to the life of a floor-covering. 

very mother should therefore try a floor-covering capable of withstanding the roughest 
treatment. 

4 | ery best floor-covering—there’s no doubt about it—is LI-NOLA, and it obviates 

the danger of splinters. Besides, it is necessary for the children’s sake to have a hygienic 

ind a safe make of floor-covering—a floor-covering that does not wear to holes and thus 

cause dents. LI-NOLA provide s no home for disease germs as do dusty carpets and 








ithering oilcloth. You know how bad dust is for growing children, 
LI-NOLA can be easily and completely cleaned with a damp cloth. 
\nother important point for mothers to consider is this:—A chiid is distinetly influenced 
y it irroundings, and that suggests the seriousness of securing a bright and refining 


I! I I colour 
LI-NOLA is so beautiful and so pleasing in every way; it provides the necessary 
ful brightness and colour charm; to children—LI-NOLA seems like a pretty garden, 


I coloured designs we supply post free nicely 
t the beauty of LI-NOLA and the variety of 
patterns; whilst the free sample pieces of actual 
terial indicate its thickness and value. 
Reg? 
\s LI-NOLA is not in one piece, it can be fitted to Yds. Yds P Qualit 
or shape of room. LI-NOLA is sold on Easy shy Stee ate S 
lerms, or 2)- in the £ discount is allowed for cash, 3 ~~ 4 tute 099-0 
LI-NOLA ent carriage paid to any addre 3iby 4 ii 115 0 
N.B.—Special Terms and Patterns for Colonial 4 by 4 fo 200 
and Foreign Orders. Apply Shipping Department. Any other size at proportionate price. 


CATESBYS ww 


(Dept. 57), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, 
—se—— ews «€©LONDON, W. c= 
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There are hosts of Summer things 


which a change of colour would renew and revive. Don't discard 
them because they are soiled, faded, or shabby. 


“ap | DRUMMER 
‘DYES 


** So easy to use’’ 


WU 





| 





will give a new lease of life, and the same good wear again. 
Never mind if other dyes have disappointed you—follow 
the simplc instructions on the packet—you cannot possibly 
have a failure. 


Easy to Bug—Easy to Try—Fast when Dry. 


Here is a list of ‘summery’ articles that can be renewed and restored 


Belts, Bows, Jabots. Kimonos. Muslin Overalls 
Frilled Petticoats. Scarves. Net & Ninon Blouses 
Gloves. Hats Sashes All Stockings 

Linen Blouses. Ribbons. Frocks and Skirts 
Silk Blouses. &c. &c. Overalls. 

“Drummer Dyes” are in all fashionable and useful colours, absolutely 
steadiast and true to name~and ready for instant us: 


Grocers, Stores, Oilmen, and Chemists can supply vou. 
BUT—be sure it’s Drummer. 


Sole Manufacturers: EDGE’S, BOLTON, Lancs. 
mn MT 


——— 


all vvuvevnqeuvusnvovuvctonensnt 




















| 
WHY PAY ONE SHILLING 
AN HOUR For BILLIARDS ? 


lliards, ah ger in the ordinary way, c 
at least one shilling an hour As plaved in 
| t Riley way on a 6’ 4” Riley Home Tabl 





s 3jd. a DAY—and you OWN 














own table, and have it in your own home 















Your OWN Table fr from 814. 
You play as you pay. KILEY 
1] Seve weer c rc ! It is more economical to tt re you like so 
sees sieesiuns muc n your own home T! ere, W t 1 no restriction of time, all members of the 
fa y—and friends—can join in, and enjoy the maximum of pleasure around 1 “green cloth.” Riley's of 
Acc gton are now aking t isands of home t ard tables in various sizes here is a size for every room 
propor n, with accuracy in every inch. 





cP ede ee tee ees, | RILBY ‘Combine’ Billiasd 


ed room 64 34 an and Penne, Table 


k , ; x isa and is made so 
1 ; to a haw th 
M with low f t 





j 
| 
wever large or sma ind every table is made in exact 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Monthly : fos. Th ichdimaliched 
t , £13 10s. to £32, 


! } per mt 














SEVEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

RILEY'S Perlect Miniature Billiard Table is sent to any address 

for Seven Days’ Free Trial. If for some reason or other you are not 

satislied— pack it up, and advise Riley's. They will have it removed 

free of all cost to you. 

FREE |, n rec t post-card, f leta I actvated Catalogue 
Dining Ta ‘ ia full size Tables and 


' MOUS Saving to you 

















XXX 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., ‘Wingate mate, Accrington 
®. Londo mn Bhowro ms ° 147 Aldersg ate Street, EC 4) 
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CAPITAL & » LABOUR J 
LY 


Clothiers and Outfitters. 


BOYS’ =. youTas’ CLOTHING. 
f Year an ATL WOOL 
TWEED suit, ‘Scot : 









































1411. 
1211. 
a@ai. 3 if 
109. iioys Nort - { _d# 
9 . — nah > 
Pree 14. @. oe" Ohl 
> ae bo i) 2 
16. “‘“4J55 
. = : Ci S34) 
nly Address :12,14.16,Commercial Rd., London, E . pa 
v= “GP 
; —— a — ene 
7”? t 
“BIMBO” WINDOW CLEANER. aa AT, Seca 
ee. —* N 
*“ BIMBO" N | /i ; _ 
I —s : 1 ly +. 
| , d XN, , ~ ; 
| C PNA: 
, eee or ie Yoo { 
] / ye %. ‘ | 
N IT ; : ——_ ui “f r ‘ 7 | 
| ing x | NS 
+ —{ — » | a =—= 
To MOTORISTS Windows and W scree f Car per) | \ } * \ / 
, ; was IT \ iN 
rain will not bead on the glass. ty +—4— Sy » iy a 
In 6d. T ty f all the principal Stores, I ~, } 
yd ilty taming, write to ca t — ——e A \ 
THE BIMBO CO. (Dept. C) 40 YORK ROAD, LONDON, N. i oe : 
x ) \ 
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IT’S DELIGHTFUL TO TAKE 


I N who have reduced their over-weight 
by taking Antipon invariably say how extremely 
nice and refreshing it is. ‘* Truly it’s delightful 
to take frequent comment on this standard 
remedy for é toute or obesity. One feels 
better and brighter within twenty-four hours of 

ving started the imple and harmless treat- 

nt, and there is an appreciable reduction in 


that short spac: { tin omcthing between 

eS, ong te ie ce ae And Cuticura Ointment are 
It's delightful to wake in the morning feeling world favorites because so 

| I ter 1 more energetic, and to be ° ° ° 

ic eisaet ‘cliens maou te tn canis effective in preserving the 
machine, that you have lost so much needle: natural purity and beauty 
nd unwl e fat. and that you will lose a : ° y 
more in the course of the day and during the of the skin, scalp, hair and 
I t and | . rov nik so 0) ol lave : 

> wi rhea rrow, and so on till you ha hands, and restoring them 


a 





ittained I ire normal weight, slender 
ne — pas ain , J simnl, . > ‘ 
ss, and It’s such a simple matter, to health when marred by 
ind there is no trouble or inconvenience in any ° oe 
unsightly conditions. 
Antipon is a refreshing liquid containing only : 
Dene end have taht | : - Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
pul na vegetable substances, throughout the world Send post-card to nearest 
Antip ld in bottles. price 2s, 6d. and depot for fre iple of each with 32-page book: 
6d oy ‘ . ; : ni ee Newhbe 17, Charterhouse Sq., Londen: R. Towns 
ane 5, Stores, etc., or in the event & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town 
culty 1 vy be had (on remitting amount). Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
private] . 1 riage paid it nites Potter Drug and Chem, Corp., Boston, U.S.A 
Kinedos | the Carel : pata i th United @f"\ien who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Ingdom, I from the Antipon Company, Soap will fad it best for skin and scalp. 
Ol r Str } | 
XXXI 
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SIXPENNY NOVELS 








Each book is printed in clear type, on good paper, 
and bound in attractive three-colour pictorial covers 


A Selection of Volumes 


THE RED ROOM MARGARET DENT 

William le Queux E. A, Rowlands 

A FAVOURITE OF FORTUNE PTHE DOUBLE FOUR 
Annie S. Swan E. Phillips Oppenheim 
WAR AND THE WOMAN OUR FLAT R. Andom 

Max Pemberton — DIVIDING WATERS 
TWIN SISTERS Richard Marsh LA. R Wykie 

Of all Newsagents. ( hlete List on A ation 

CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C: 

















sv | Cassell’s Pocket a. 











Cloth, gilt, 
6d. ne = ls. ne 
.. | Reference Library | ..~. 
43 » 2} Bound 
A Uni i Seri Dichonartes and i t ed for the] et ¢ Desk, andi udy 


Complete List on Application. 


CASSELL’S MINIATURE FRENCH- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


FRENCH CONVERSATION FOR 
ENGLISH TRAVELLERS 


GERMAN CONVERSATION FOR 
ENGLISH TRAVELLERS 
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(1 Charming Quintette 

or ~ _iiaaient 
FRY Six Net 
‘DELICIOUS y 
CHOCOLATES 


& 





























THE HIGHEST 

COCOA VALUE ONLY 

OBTAINABLE. he PURE 1D. 
DS excanrasr _ 

300 GRANDS 2 

PRIX, GOLD 1 

MEDALS, &c. PER a"LB. 


“A HEALTH FACTOR OF THE UTMOST VALUE.” 


























THE EVER- POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the stam] ipproval for 


OVER FORTY y EARS 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT 


- —-— vAMx 





“FRUIT SALINE on FRUIT POWDER 


HEALTH-CIVING 
PLEASANT. COOLING. 
REFRESHING: 
& INVICORATING. 


ree 


i 28st sau! Beers AT moar a Lonoon “lonoow tt a 


>) DDT -~ SS 3 
a JUNTA. | ) € END YOUR SUMMER CLOTHES 
a\ fl \ LI . to CLARK & CO., Dry Cleaners, 
iS - NS oO 
Mae 

Fe. 

\ \' > 

— Te « 














| RETFORD, when soiled, stained, spotted 
Head Ointment NI or creased. They will be returned in 


Kills all Nits & a few days, looking like new. 
and Vermin —_— 


; a ; , . ° 
in the Hair Ly of Ladies’ Dresses or Gentlemen's 
\ . Suits cleaned for 4 « 


ty / 
WY ~ ’ e " west. 
‘ CLARK & CO., 
34 Hallcroft Road, RETFORD. 


eae SS ONS ee 


CLARK & CO. pay postage or carriage one way, 


ankin & Co., Kilmarnock 











DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


What the 
Doctor ordere : WHI Y 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 














